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MOTOROLA 


how (eader in the Gvely art of electronics 


If space is limited in 
your home, check this 
trim, big-screen console 


What do you want in TV? Big 
picture? Attractive styling? 
Reliable operation? Here's a 
23-inch console (overall diag. 
tube meas.; 283 sq. in. picture 
viewing area) that has them 
all. 

The cabinet is a charming 
contemporary design with 
simulated drawer pulls; it 
measures only 2814" wide, 
3415" high and 1514" deep. 


The chassis is Motorola’s 
finest — thand-wired, precision 
crafted with modern hand and 
dip soldering for circuit con- 
nections of high reliability. 

Motorola backs every one 
of its TV sets with a full vear 
guarantee. It covers free ex- 
change or repair of any com- 
ponent proven defective in 
norma] use (arranged through 
selling dealer, labor extra). 

*The manufacturer's sug- 
gested list price 39.95 for 
Model 23K122M —is optional 
with dealers, slightly higher in 
some areas. Your Motorola 
dealer also has a complete line 








of Motorola Radios to show 
you, including the “Pin-up” 
model below. All-transistor, 
plays on cord or battery, is 
safe for kitchen or bath! 





A MOTOROLA 


Price and specitications subject to change 


ol UNF adaptable 
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Does your child have 
problems in school? 





Imagine the tension of the youngster 
who keeps trying, harder and harder, 
but just can’t keep up with the others 
in his class. 

Imagine the crushing boredom of the 
gifted few who can’t find enough in their 
schoolwork to challenge their restless, 
constantly inquiring minds. 

Each is a problem that must be solved. 
And the Encyclopedia Americana can 
help. It can help the slow student—it is 
a challenge to the gifted. 


Americana gives the facts— 
and so much more 
Here’s the solid core of facts on every 
subject taught in school. Everything 
the student needs to know about him- 
self and the world he lives in. More than 
that, the Americana gives him the back- 
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ground and the fascinating sidelights 
that make the subject interesting and help 
him understand it. Really understand it. 


Builds self-reliance 


Above all, the Americana teaches him 
how to find things out for himself, to 
gain self-confidence and self-reliance. 
And this can make all the difference be- 
tween success in school and college or 
being “just average’’ for the rest of his 
life. 
Headstart to success 


Give your children the Americana now, 
when they need it. Now, when it can help 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WAMELICAIG, 





them make better grades. Now, when it 
can help them get into college. Competi- 
tion is getting rougher every year. They 
need all the help they can get. 
Only you can give it to them. 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Please send me “Advance,” 
full-color booklet that explains 
how the Encyclopedia Americana 
can help my chitdren advance in 
education, in their careers, in ful 
fillment throughout life. | am 
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Pay” Education Plan 





Name 

Address. 

OO ——_———————— 
County State. 
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His assignment: to help your staff work 
more efficiently and profitably 
He's a Bell Telephone Communications 


Consultant—a troubleshooter...and trouble 
preventer. To help solve your business prob- 





He works for us 


lems, he first studies your operation and meas- 
ures the ‘‘fit'’ of your present communications. 
Then, as a methods expert, he recommends 
improvements where he finds a need for them. 

His systems analysis costs you nothing. If 
he proposes new services, you can be sure 








to solve problems for you 


they'll pay off in greater efficiency for you. He have a Communications Consultant get in 
can offer the latest in voice and written com- _ touch with you. It may be the most profitable 
munications, data communications—all kinds call you've made in years. 

of time-saving, step-saving communications. 


Have a talk with him. Just call your Bell ‘Be ’ BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Telephone Business Office and ask them to 


(AMMA 








Bet you think 
we've been 
knocking pass-along 


all these months because 


we're afraid totalk 
numbers. 


Quite to the contrary. 7 
We'd like you to become very familiar 
with these numbers: 


138%, 
That's how much Woman's Day has grown during the last five years— 
a 3,738,641 circulation increase for the biggest gain in the women’s service field. 
Closest to Woman's Day are Family Circle with a 2,918,363 circulation increase for a 68% gain, 
and McCall’s with a 2,870,658 circulation increase for a 54% gain during the same period. 


136. 
That’s the number of new advertisers and products who joined us between January 
and October of this year, giving us the biggest 10 month revenue period in our history. 
And October gave us the biggest single month in our history: $1,776,000. 


212-682-3606. 


That's one of the busiest numbers in the phone book these days. 





100 CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A FAWCETT PUBLICATION 
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“Are you the Honeywell that makes thermostats?” 


People are always asking us that. Or they ask, ‘How come Honeywell is in the computer business?” Well, we 
are the Honeywell that makes thermostats. We also happen to make every other kind of controls and electronic 
systems you can think of, up to and including fiendishly intricate guidance systems for spacecraft. (Fact for today: 
109 U.S. satellites have been guided into orbit by Honeywell systems or components.) So it’s only natural that 
we're in the computer business: it’s a big part of the controls industry, and we’ve built up the experience, brain- 
power and skills needed to be a leader in the field. So there you are. If you’ve been around computers at all, you’re 
familiar with the Honeywell nameplate. It’s getting to be a kind of status symbol in EDP circles. Very ‘‘in.” 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: Business Week * International Management BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL, TECHNICAL, PROFESSIONAL: 
American Machinist/ Metalworking Manufacturing + Architectural Record * Automobile International + Aviation Week and Space 
Technology * Business Education World + Chemical Engineering * Chemical Week * Coal Age * College and University Business 
* Construction Methods and Equipment * Control Engineering * Electrical Construction & Maintenance * Electrical Merchandising 


| If your selling 
costs are too high, 
can probably profit from 
the experience of 893 
companies we 
talked to. 
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Weck « Electrical Wholesaling + Electrical World * Electronics * Engineering & Mining Journal * E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets 
* Engineering News-Record + Factory * Fleet Owner * Fleet International + Industrial Distribution + Ingeniera Internacional 
Construccion * McGraw-Hill’s Engineering Digest * Metalworking Production + The Modern Hospital + National Petroleum 
News * The Nation’s Schools * Nucleonics * Power * Product Engineering * Purchasing Week + Textile World * Today’s Secretary 


A new study of 893 companies shows that industrial advertising cuts 
the cost of selling. The recently completed McGraw-Hill survey studied the 
cost records of large, medium and small companies selling to business and industry. 

The difference between advertisers who invested a high percentage of their 
sales cost in advertising and those with a low investment was measured. Result: 
The selling costs of the high advertisers (as a percentage of sales volume) aver- 
aged 21% lower than the costs of the low advertisers...21% that shows up on 
the profit side of the ledger. 

Interested in knowing the details? Write us for: HOW ADVERTISING AFFECTS 
THE COST OF SELLING. McGraw-Hill Building, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10036. 

Each year, successful companies invest in nearly 


70,000 pages of advertising in McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions—to sell to business and industry at lower cost. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
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United States Court House, Washington, D.C. 
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ANSWER 





What happened? 
When? Where? Why? 
What's behind this? 
What's ahead of it? 

Answering these questions 
is the function of a newspaper. 
Nowhere could it be more important to tell and 
interpret the news correctly and completely than 


in Washington, D.C. And which newspaper in 
Washington seems to do this best? 





It must be The Washington Post... widely honored 
for journalistic excellence... read by 50 per cent 
more people than any other Washington newspaper. 
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Who gets even more Me 
personal attention 

than Jinx Falkenburg 

on Iberia Air Lines? 


On Iberia, everybody's a celebrity. You get such close _ lions of flying miles. And remember, only Iberia gives you 
personal attention you'll feel like Jinx Falkenburg—or Fan Jet power on every flight across the North Atlantic. 
any of the many famous people who fly Iberia to Spain, This cuts flying time, adds to your comfort and confidence. 
throughout Europe, or to South America. DC-8 Fan Jets daily (excluding Sunday), New York 

Only the plane gets better care than you. On the ground, — to Madrid, the new gateway to Europe. Non-stop except 
it is treated to expert and meticulous care. It is flown by Thursday, when you get to visit unforgettable Lisbon 


men who have learned to know and love aircraft over mil- Miss Falkenburg's wardrobe from Saks Fifth Avenue. 





For reservations and information, see your Travel Agent or call your nearest Ib ticket office. Ticket offices now in 
Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington, D. C 


AIR LINES OF SPAIN 


NEW YORK, MADRID, ROME, LONDON, PARIS, FRANKFURT, GENEVA, ZURICH, LISBON and other leading cities throughout the world. 
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Now that you have acquired 
a taste for scotch... 
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Brdsons Bey Company 


ROmeunen. SCOTIA 


8-8 PROC wee ek net eee 43 quart 
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‘you are ready for 
Hudson’s Bay 


Scotch takes a bit of getting used to. The novice 
will sip into it gradually. Probably start with one 
of the well-known “light” scotches. But once you 
acquire the taste, it’s time for the rich full body 
and character of Hudson’s Bay Best Procurable. 
(If you'd like to see how totally unalike great 
scotches can be, taste and compare a jigger of 
Hudson's Bay with a jigger of any of the others.) 
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Grant Wood's" American Gothic” from a print with permission of The New York Graphic Society and The Chicago Art Museum. 


Neither pitchfork nor sourpuss 
suggest today’s successful farmers! 


Get a load of Grant Wood’s Depression duo. 
Then eyes right, to the Bob Buths, present day 
farm family, of Stanford, III 

Bob was born on the 240 acre farm he now 
operates, with an additional 210 leased acres, 
450 in all. He has a herd of 40 milk cows, 
20 heifers; has upped milk production since 1959 
from 9,900 to 13,200 Ibs. per cow. And averages 
115 bushels of corn per acre. In 1958, he built 
a new loafing shed and milking parlor. Outside 
interests: Sunday school teacher, secretary DHIA 
county board, director community swim pool. 

Mrs. Buth, town gal, learned farming the hard 
way. With four daughters, aged 2 to 10, they 
live in the old house, comfortably furnished, oil 
heated, with every labor saving device. 

General objectives: Pay off debts, mortgage; 
save for the girls’ education, and a trip abroad. 

Up-coming Bob Buth is typical of the new farm 
businessman. His investment grows steadily. His 
operation is more complex, with new methods, 
machinery, equipment, chemicals, ever changing 
market conditions. Successful Farming serves as 
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his management counsel—helps him make his 
decisions on the basis of actual applications that 
have worked. No other publication duplicates 
SF’s function, nor its influence earned by sixty 
years of service. 


Tus magazine attracts only major farm 
producers and their families—an active class 
market that represents a major share of the 
country’s farm buying power. And Successful 
Farming offers exceptional reader reception and 
response to the advertising in its pages. 

Any SF office can give you details. And ask 
about the opportunities in SF’s highly flexible, 
late closing, State and Regional editions. 
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NEW TV SYSTEM SENDS PICTURES OVER TELEPHONE LINES 


With the new Videx television system you can electronically photograph any subject—from radioactive parts to 
maps—then transmit the picture over ordinary telephone lines to a receiving viewer. / Videx is versatile. It can be 
used by the military for transmitting reconnaissance photographs, By airports to get up-to-the-minute weather 
radar. By law enforcement agencies to exchange identification pictures and fingerprints. / Videx, made exclusively 
by an ITT company, is ITT's latest achievement in television. During television's early days, ITT established several 
principles basic to all modern pickup and receiving equipment. Camera tubes as well as scanning and synchro- 
nizing systems were invented by ITT scientist Philo T. Farnsworth. ITT built and installed transmitters and cable 
equipment in the Eiffel Tower for France's first regular telecasts at 455 lines. That was 1938. And today in Europe 
and Latin America, several ITT System companies are major manufacturers of TV sets. / Competence in television: 
another reason ITT is the world’s largest international supplier of electronics and telecommunications equipment. / 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. World Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


worldwide electronics and telecommunications 
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When you need help, 
your Aitna Casualty Agent 
puts himself in your shoes! 


PAIN RELIEVER. The A‘tna Casualty agent is an expert 
at soothing, smoothing, untangling.. . putting himself in’ 
your shoes when you’re faced with trouble. Same thing 
when he plans your insurance. He fits it to 
your needs exactly. Good reasons for having 
our “Policies with the P. S.— Personal Service.” 


* 





* PERSONAL SERVICE 


AETNA CASUALTY J INSURANCE #2 


mily and business 


Find us fast 
Ana Casualty and Surety Company © Hartford 15, Conn. Affiliated with Atna Life insuran cecomsany (<P) Standard Fire insurance Company ¢ The Exc n the Yellow Pa age 
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: TIME LISTINGS 
BOOTHS ““4,cr GIN |eeueereeeseee 


° . ‘ e Wednesday, October 23 
The only London Dry Gin distilled in the CBS REPORTS (CBS, 7-30-8:30 p.m.).* 
U.S.A. under the supervision of the famous tale ie dauier Wan eee 
’ ae Pane doth critics of U.S. fi al slices. 
Booth's Distillery Limited, London, England. re Mpainn doen Gin, RIL ah 


Psychiatrist Ralph Bellamy assigns Nurse 

ae imp. Diahann Carroll to rehabilitate Patient 

Same Formula — Same Time-Proven Methods. Galak Waeare, in sas, kk toad 

THE DANNY KAYE SHOW (CBS, 10-11 
p-m.). Guest: Gene Kelly. 


Friday, October 25 

BURKE’S LAW (ABC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). 
The owner of a key club and girlie mag 
is murdered. Suspects include Sammy Da- 
vis Jr., Burgess Meredith, Suzy Parker, 
Diana Dors, Arlene Dahl, John Ireland 
and Jan Sterling. 

BOB HOPE COMEDY SPECIAL (NBC, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). Andy Griffith, Martha Raye, 
Jane Russell and Dodger Pitcher Sandy 
Koufax. 

ROUTE 66 (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). 
Tammy Grimes plays an acoustical en- 
| gincer in a script by Sterling Silliphant. 

TWILIGHT ZONE (CBS, 9:30-10  p.m.). 
Rod Serling’s “The Last Night of a Jock- 
ey.” starring Mickey Rooney. 

THE WORLD’S GIRLS (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). 
A special on women around the world. 


Saturday, October 26 

EXPLORING (NBC, 1-2 p.m.). A child's 
view of the life and work of Architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). National Karting champion- 
ships from Rockford, Hl. and National 
AAU Outdoor Synchronized Swimming 
championships from Washington, D.C. 

THE DEFENDERS (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). The 
Prestons take on a case of possible sur- 
gical malpractice. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11:15 p.m.). Something of Value, the 
screen version of Robert Ruark’s Mau 
Mau novel, with Rock Hudson, Sidney 
Poitier, Dana Wynter and Wendy Hiller. 


IN LONDON 


89 Shillings and 9 Pence 


0.97 


4/5 QUART-80 PROOF 


Distilled In England, Based 
on London price 1:19s:9d, 
recent rate of exchange. 


IN NEW YORK 


“4,59 


4/5 QUART-90 PROOF 


Distilled in U.S.A. Price else- 
where higher or lower de- 
pending on local taxes, etc. 


Sunday, October 27 

NBC NEWS ENCORE (NBC, 3-4 p.m.). 
This program, featuring reruns of NBC 
News specials, repeats 1961's “Vincent van 
Gogh, A_ Self-Portrait.” Color. 

SUNDAY (NBC, 4-5 p.m). The premiére 
of a new kind of news show that will 
cover the week's events in national and 
foreign affairs, music, science, art, medi- 
cine, books, sports, motion pictures and 
the theater. 

THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
The Moscow State Circus, featuring the 
Kochenov Cossack Riders and a bear who 
rides a motorcycle. 

THE APRIL IN PARIS BALL (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). From the Americana Hotel in Man- 
hattan, a look at a high-society bash, with 
entertainment provided by Liza Minelli, 
Peter Duchin and Frank Sinatra Jr. 





Monday, October 28 

100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN © W.A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. ¥, HOLLYWOOD AND THE STARS (NBC, 9:30- 

10 p.m.). The career of Al Jolson. 
EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 

delicious ktail. Mix your drink In the attractive Bonuserver, add an Lee Grant and Norman Fell guest-star in 

and you t a perfect, spillproof drink that can't go flat. Send $1.00 to Bonuserver 

P.O. Box 58A, Mount Vernon, N.Y All times E.D.T. through October 26, E.S.T. 

thereafter. 
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Announcing an 
Important New Series 


of Books 


designed to simplify, 
unify, organize and 
dramatize the whole 


fascinating world of 


SIILVINAHLVIN 


science 





WAN 









measures 844 x II inches 
contains 200 pages, 72 in full 
color; 35,000 words of narrative 
text by David Bergamini; illustrated 
appendix on the revolutionary “New 
Mathematics.” Price: $3.95 (plus shipping). 


, 
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Science, once the province of the scientist alone, is now 
the dominant factor in our lives, the province of every- 
body. Yet too often the great scientific renaissance escapes 
our understanding. 

Seeking new ways to explain things scientific accurately 
and dramatically the Editors have drawn upon the vast 
text and picture resources of LIFE with the guidance of 
three distinguished consultants: Dr. René Dubos (The 
Rockefeller Institute), Dr. Henry Margenau (Yale Uni- 
versity) and C. P. 
Snow (physicist and 
novelist). Together 
they have designed 
the LIFE SCIENCE 
LIBRARY—vol- 
umes that will sim- 
plify science by using 
photographs, paint- 
ings and diagrams; 
unify science by showing the interrelation of all its con- 





gious brainchild—the calculus; and the handful of brilliant 
men who have in the last two centuries altered traditional 
mathematics to ex- 
plain the changing 
concepts of the 
universe. 

Mathematics will 
show you better 
than any description 
how valuable the 
LIFE SCIENCE 
LIBRARY can be to 
your family. To obtain an examination copy to read for 
ten days, mail the adjacent post-paid form. If you do not 
wish to keep Mathematics or reserve future volumes on 
the same 10-day examination terms, simply return the 
book in its own reusable carton. There is no minimum 
number of books to buy and you may cancel your reserva- 
tion privilege at any time, simply by notifying us at TIME 
Inc. Books, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


NCE LIBRARY 





cepts; organize science by dividing knowledge into the 
elements of our universe and the clements of life itself; 
dramatize scientific ideas by introducing you to the great 
minds who conceived and developed them. 
MATHEMATICS introduces the LIFE SCIENCE LI- 
BRARY because mathematics is indispensable to all the 
other branches of science. It is the language of science. In 
Mathematics you 

will trace the history Ai 

of thislanguage from A 

tH 


the most primitive 

counting systems to 

today’s vastly com- 

plicated electronic \ 
computers. You will : SJ 
meet the men who 
developed the var- 
ious disciplines of mathematics: the Ancient Greeks and 
geometry; the Egyptians and Babylonians who used 
algebra in astronomy and agriculture; Decartes’ revolu- 
tionary analytic geometry; Isaac Newton and his prodi- 


— 








A special note to teachers of Science and Mathematics 


The LIFE SCIENCE LIBRARY may be purchased with 
National Defense Education Act Title 3 funds. Address your 
order to Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, New Jersey. 





Among forthcoming volumes in 
the Life Science Library are 
MATTER e ENERGY e MACHINES 
THE CELL e THE BODY ¢ THE MIND 


| SBF hy Se areas 
Need money for home repairs? 


With a Bank of Commerce home im- 
provement loan no down payment is 
required, You have up to five years to 
pay. And rates, of course, are low bank 
rates. 

As for our service, we think you'll find 
it a little more helpful, a little faster, a 
little more personal than you might be 
used to, 

We'd like a chance to demonstrate it 
next time you need money for home re- 





; Yaw Vie } 


pairs, want to buy a car or boat, put a 
son through school, open a checking 
account, modernize a factory—or any- 
thing else that involves personal or 
commercial banking. 

Just call MUrray Hill 2-5000. (If you 
call from outside New York City, the 
Area Code is 212.) 


BANK OF COMMERCE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Wain Office: 56 East 42nd Street. Other conveniently located offices in Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Yonkers. 
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“Not Bad for Openers.” with stage and 
screen Actor George C. Scott as this ex- 
cellent show's resident talent. 


THEATER 


THE PRIVATE EAR and THE PUBLIC EYE, 
by Peter Shaffer, are clever, stylish, airy 
and bittersweet. These two one-acters ex- 
plore the moods of love. antic and frantic 
The players—Barry Foster. Geraldine Me- 
Ewan. Brian Bedford and Moray Watson 
—are attuned like a fine string quartet 

A CASE OF LIBEL, adapted by Henry 
Denker from Louis (My Life in Court) 
Nizer’s account of the Quentin Reynolds 
Westbrook Pegler libel fracas. is tame 
theater fare, but courtroom drama_ buffs 
may relish it, and Van Heflin is a peppery 
paladin of justice 

CHIPS WITH EVERYTHING, by Arnold Wes 
ker, fights the class war at an R.A.F. base 
during a conscript training cycle. The play 
is good-humored, brisk, abrasive, and a 
scorching evening of theater 

HERE'S LOVE. Meredith Willson’s Music 
Man bounce has deserted him in this mu 
sical adaptation of the movie Miracle on 
34th Street. It may be Christmas time in 
the script, but the show has all the festive 
gaiety of Maundy Thursday. 

THE REHEARSAL. Purity corrupted is a 
theme that obsesses French Playwright 
Jean Anouilh. In this prismatic and bitter 
comedy. a count’s true love for a govern 
ess is destroyed by some sophisticated 
drawing-room criminals 

LUTHER, by John Osborne, may not be 
everyone’s conception of the towering 
Christian who started the Reformation. 
but it is a dynamic portrait of a fiery 
Promethean rebel. To see Albert Finney 
in Luther is to watch chained lightning 
hit the boards 


CINEMA 


TOM JONES. Director Tony Richardson 
has made the greatest comic novel in the 
language into a gaudy, bawdy, bloody, 
beautiful and side-shatteringly funny farce 
the best British movie since Olivier’s Hen- 
ry V. Albert Finney plays the hero as a 
marvelously likable lout, and Hugh Grif 
fith hilariously demonstrates that in the 
good old days an Englishman whose pas 
sion was the chase could usually run down 
a pretty little dear 

MY LIFE TO LIVE. In his fourth film, the 
first to reach the U.S. since Breatiiless, 
French Director Jean-Luc Godard has 
compiled another dazzling textbook of 
cinema technique, and has composed a 
lyric poem of images about a woman who 
sells her body and saves her soul. 

THE RUNNING MAN, not to be confused 
with The Third Man, Odd Man Out, The 
Man Between or Our Man in Havana, is 
another exciting Manhunt directed by Brit- 
ain’s Sir Carol Reed, but the trick this 
time is to know who is hunting whom 

THE V.1.P.S. It isn't much fun to spend 
the night in an airport, but somehow 
Elizabeth Taylor, Richard Burton, Louis 
Jourdan, Orson Welles, Rod Taylor, Mar- 
garet Rutherford and Director Anthony 
Asquith manage to make it seem that way 

THE CONJUGAL BED. A very funny, very 
salty Italian tale about a middle-aged man 
(Ugo Tognazzi) who marries a young girl 
(Marina Vlady) and makes an embarrass- 
ing discovery: the flowers that bloom in 
the spring, tra la, are pretty to look at but 
tiring to harvest. 

THE MUSIC ROOM. Another fine film 
from India’s Satyajit Ray (the Apu tril 
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What’s making the 
trend to Teacher’s? 


More people are saying “Teacher's, please” than ever 
before. 

This is because Scotch drinkers have told each other 
about Teacher’s unmistakable flavour. 

It is a flavour created over one hundred years ago by 
William Teacher, and preserved exactly as it was by 





TEACHER'S 


AGT RRB RE A 


Q 


er 
Blended Seoteh Whisky | 


SM EMOED ann MOTILED a 


W"TEACHER & Sons.L® | 


SCOTLAND 
—— 





Word of mouth. 


the personal watchfulness of the Teacher family. 
They carefully supervise the making of Teacher's, 
and insist that it be bottled only in Scotland. (This is 
not the case with all Scotch whiskies.) 

Read it on our label. Taste it in our Whisky. The 
flavour is unmistakable. 


Blenved Scotch Whisky + 86 Proof » OSchieffelin & Co., Now York NY10 


} 
j 


E 
=| 





The chef, above, is one good reason Braniff'’s rangements; even get restaurant reservations, and 


service is so spectacular. He’s been practicing the art help in many other ways. 
of culinary magic for many years, and the results And remember, Braniff's half-fare Family Plan is 


Sovics Hane in evidence on every Braniff Silver good every day of the week. 


But food is only a part of Braniff's Silver Service 5 El Dorado Super Jets to Dallas... at 9:00 A.M., 
to Texas. We'll make your hotel or rent-a-car ar- 2:15 P.M., 4:50 P.M., 6:30 P.M. and 11:00 P.M. 


For reservations call MU 7-8200 or your Travel Agent 


BRANIFF Ytlernalional AIRWAYS 


NERAL OFFICES: DALLAS, TEXAS BEST IN THE AIR FOR PERSONAL CARE 
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Wool ts full of surprises 






Science rearranges the wool molecules 
to create permanently creased pur 
rs. The crease that lasts 
for the life of the trousers. 


i a aan a ake 


This bold alliance of science and 
fashion heightens wool’s natural 
superiority. Pure wool fits, hangs, 
tailors and wears like no 
fabric ever invented. 


Michaels-Stern knows wool 
gives the quality look 
that fine tailoring demands. 

The INSIGNIA suit collection 
features exclusive textures, 
colors and patterns. Under $100. 
For store nearest you, 
write Michaels-Stern 
87 Clinton Ave. N., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


- INSIGNIA by 
Michaels-Stern 
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The Wool Bureau, Inc., 


360 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y. NYR3 


Ser 











BREWED IN MUNICH SINCE 1583, LOWENBRAU ON DRAUGHT AND IN BOTTLES IS IMPORTED BY HANS HOLTER BOSCH, INC., NEW YORK 


THE HAND-BLOWN LOWENBRAU GOBLET PICTURED HERE 1S AVAILABLE IN SETS OF 2 SENT TO YOU DIRECTLY FROM GERMANY. 
FOR EACH SET, MAIL $2.00 IN MONEY ORDER OR CHECK MADE PAYABLE TOCLASSIC IM PORTS, P.O, BOX $7, WESTBURY, L.1,NEW YORK. 
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oar mie ceeete hep eau hb ES 4: 


~rtnetneter ates 


A MAN WORKS HARD TO GET *1,000,000 


He wes the bank that works hardest to keep on top of it. 


Chemical New Ye is been selected to called and matured bonds are presented Wouldn't vou like to discuss soon what 


he custodian for securities w rth bi on time; exchange offerings, stor k pur our hard work and skill can acc ymplist 
of dollars. What attracts so many de- chase rights and warrants, conversions, for you? Phone 770-3221, Personal Trust 
manding executives? Our thoroughnes and other options are brought to your Department, Chemik al Bank New York 

Consider one man. A top executive in attention Records are kept for your tax ‘Trust Company, New York 15, New York 
the plastics industry. he hasnt time to” returns, statements are sent peri lically, 


give day-to-day attention to his securiti nd your securities are safe in our vaults. 


He 


has ¢ ao - . pe lian Account Your orders followed. You retain com ( ‘ \ h e 
at Chemica ew York, where such mat es 
ete control. We do the detail work, ca ¢ raid a 
te | il z ; . A 








rs are handled with particular care ving out vour orders for purchases. sale 
How it works: Detail work is supervised and other transactions. For this thorough- Y Y 
by officers with average experience of over ness. you pay only a modest fee, all of New Yor! a 
20 years. Income is collected and remitted; which is tax deductible. A a 
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ogy): the tragedy of a snob who dissipates 
a fortune to impress a man he despises. 

THE suiTOR. A young French funnyman 
named Pierre Etaix wrote, directed and 
personally interprets this remarkable suc- 
cession of sight gags. 

THE LEOPARD. Burt Lancaster gives the 
finest performance of his career in one of 
the year's finest films: Luchino Visconti's 
noble, ironic and richly mournful lament 
for the death of feudalism in Sicily. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


THE LETTERS OF F. SCOTT FITZGERALD, ed- 
ited by Andrew Turnbull. These open, 
wonderfully touching letters follow the 
novelist from his precocious literary suc- 
cess to his personal and financial misery 
in the "30s, when he watched his wife go 
mad and his best work scorned. 

CHALLENGE TO AFFLUENCE, by Gunnar 
Myrdal. Attacking the Galbraithian theory 
of the affluent society, the eminent Swed- 
ish sociologist argues that the U.S. has 
to raise its economic growth rate from the 
current 1% and start producing again. 

BEYOND THE MELTING POT, by Nathan 
Glazer and Daniel Moynihan. The au- 
thors’ conclusion is that the pot does not 
melt. Whether or not one agrees, their 
blunt approach to the thickets of sociol- 
ogy and freewheeling statements about 
national characteristics make excellent 
reading. 

THE BLUE LANTERN, by Colette. The great 
French novelist’s last major work, written 
when she was crippled by arthritis, is an 
unsentimental record of how it was with 
a poet of the senses whose senses were 
failing. 

THE FAIR SISTER, by William Goyen. 
Savata Drew turned from dancing in a 
strip joint to becoming the most success- 
ful bishop in a Negro evangelical sect in 
Brooklyn. White Texan William Goyen 
tells her story with sympathy and wit. 

SAINT GENET, by Jean-Paul Sartre. The 
eminent existentialist argues that Jean 
Genet, thief. pederast. poet. pornographer, 
playwright (The Blacks), is a walking al- 
legory of modern man. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. The Group, McCarthy (1 last week) 
2. The Shoes of the Fisherman, West (2) 
3. Caravans, Michener (3) 
4. On Her Majesty's Secret Service, 
Fleming (5) 

5. The Collector, Fowles (4) 
6. Elizabeth Appleton, O'Hara (7) 
7. The Three Sirens, Wallace (10) 
&. Joy in the Morning, Smith (8) 
9. City of Night, Rechy (9) 
10. Powers of Attorney, Auchincloss (6) 


NONFICTION 
1. The American Way of Death, 
Mitford (1) 


2. J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth, 
Lasky (2) 

3. The Fire Next Time, Baldwin (5) 

4. My Darling Clementine, Fishman (4) 

5. Rascal, North (3) 

6. | Owe Russia $1,200, Hope (6) 

7. The Whole Truth and Nothing But, 
Hopper (7) 

8. The Wine Is Bitter, Eisenhower 

9. The Day They Shook the Plum Tree, 
Lewis (8) 

10. The Education of American Teachers, 
Conant 
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There are 
really 
two 
kinds of 


coolers: 





MYERS RUM MAKES THE MAN'S DRINK! A light, breezy 
beverage is nice for the ladies . . . but Myers does things in a 
masculine way. It's a Jamaica rum, 97 Proof, spirited, golden and 
robust. Adds great character and flavor—a man’s kind of flavor 
—to almost any drink. This tropical Planters’ Punch is a classic 
example. For 2 tall drinks: mix 2 tsp. sugar, juice of 1 lemon (or 
lime), 4 oz. Myers Rum, 2 dashes bitters, 1 dash grenadine 
in shaker filled with ice. Shake, strain into glasses over shaved 
ice; add plain soda. You'll relish Myers’ full-bodied flavor. 


97 PROOF. 
P.S. FOR THE HOSTESS. Myers adds flavor magic to foods, 


too. For a pleasant appetizer or tasty dessert, prepare 
Grapefruit 4 la Myers. Simply splash a dash of Myers 
Rum onto each grapefruit half. For added zest: brown 
rum-laced grapefruit halves under broiler; serve with a 
sprig of mint. Voila! Grapefruit au Rhum delightful! 
WYERS'S JAMAICA RUM + 97 PROOF + GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, N.¥.C. 
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Sell beer? 
Sell boats? 

Sell cars? 
Sell cigars? 


Buy Magazine 2” 


A SPORTS ILLUSTRATED B PLAYBOY CARGOSY OD ESQUIRE 2 TRUE 















73 


Families owning one or more Men who smok 


agents Ss who Grink c 
CARS 
4 Cc 
A 
$ i 
What's Magazine “Z’’? 
A man’s magazine. 


A magazine reaching 2,400,000 each month. 


A magazine delivering an audience at a Cost Per M of $4.00 
A magazine too good to sell short if you sell to men. 


ceo E: 


2,425,075 Circulation 12/31/62 
A FAWCETT PUBLICATION 








CIGARS att 
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AIRPORT 
LOUNGE 





WAITING ROOM 
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FURNITURE 


BY THE FOOT 
wherever 
people sit 
to wait! 











Select any grouping of tables, chairs and benches 
to suit the shape and size of your space —for custom 


Only Harter Scope-H lets you create dramatic “X" 
or" T" effects combined with straight-line, curved or 
corner arrangements of any size. Scope-H units lock 
together instantly and eliminate the “forest” of legs 


Rugged Scope-H construction includes all-steel 
welded frame construction, foam rubber seats and 
backs, plus Formica-topped tables and arms. And 
Harter’s 36-year reputation for quality seating is 


See your Harter dealer. He'll show you an efficient 
Scope-H solution to any multiple seating problem — 
from two feet to infinity! Or write today for FREE 


60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., OXford 7-5473 : 


7 CP, DAV AIG 1H RM RT ye POS ENT Het es A Sara Y <a ton Rene eninge» RM Testagt at 93 BAe 
HARTER SCOPEsH SEATING 
« 
& 
° SHOE SALON / 
& appearance at far less than custom prices! 
< 
% 
& typical of older designs. 
e ral 
® if Ei. 
ern ] 
rs oe 7 2 : ) | behind every Scope-H installation. 
& 
8 full color brochure. 
38 
® ‘ 
HARTER CORPORATION, Room 728 
e 
® (J Send FREE Scope-H planning guide brochure 





We asked Maria Bergson, noted interior designer, to 
prepare the sketches above showing various 
distinctive arrangements that can be accomplished with 
Scope-H furniture. We hope that one of these 
sketches will spark an idea for your use of Scope-H 


GARTER CORPORATION, Sturgis, Michigan: CANADA. Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd 199 Cardigan, Guelph, Ont MEXICO. Bromes Harter 


% 


( Have dealer call 


4 NAME ° 
. FIRM : 
: ADDRESS : 
: city STATE : 

1 to 4, Meno Cty 1 NEW TEALAND-AUSTRALIA: Morrison Industries, Hastiag 7. 





THE PLENTY MARKET ‘|: 
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(HE TWENTY MARKET 


and Harper’s Bazaar has it! 


Yes, the 17 year old of 1957 is now going on 24. In the next 
seven years the growth market is not 15 to 19 as it has 
been for the last seven years, but 20 to 29, with special 
stress on 20 to 24 


In 1964 there will be 6% million 20 to 24 year old women 
in the United States. There will be 5% million 25 to 29 year 
oldwomen.Almost a half million of this total will be reading 
HARPER'S BAZAAR. 


In 1965 this figure will go up 2.5 per cent. It will keep 
going up for the next seven years. 
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The new Simmons report confirms that they are already 

turning to Harper’s Bazaar in greater numbers than to any 

other high fashion magazine! 

The woman in her twenties is more alive, more responsive 
.loving fashion as fashion loves her. She reads Bazaar 

avidly—and acts. Ask any smart retailer. 


She’s the kind of B 7, "A R 


customer you've 
dreamed about. So 
THE TASTE THAT SETS THE TREND 


take her—she’s 
almost yours! 
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Plug it in. 


This revolutionary projector sells your 
product anywhere. In sound and color. In 
broad day light. Sets up in 10 seconds—and 
repeats automatically. 

Technically, the Fairchild 400 is an 8mm 
rear-screen sound movie projector. It works 
more like a TV set, except you don't have 
to fuss with the focus. 

The Fairchild weighs less than a porta- 
ble typewriter and takes up less than 2 sq. 
ft.— wide open. 

It shows up to 20 minutes’ worth of color 
sound film. Requires no warm-up. Takes 
just 10 seconds to set up, plug in and turn 
on. On is when it counts 

You can demonstrate snow removal 
July, a turboprop on a desktop or review a 
year’s minute. Take your 
customer on a field trip, a test run, or a 
tour of the plant. Right where he signs the 


research in a 








400 








Let er roll. 


orders. When the commercial’s over, the 
Fairchild’s ready to repeat, automatically, 
up to 3000 times per print. 

As we said, the Fairchild is an 8mm ma- 
chine—the most reliable and modern ever 
made—but any 16mm or 35mm film can 
be quickly and easily reduced to 8, sound 
and all 

Thousands of Fairchild 400s have al- 


ready gone into use. They're helping sales- 





[ See en oe a eS EM 1 
| Gentlemen: | want to see for myself what the 400 can do 
| FAI RCH 1 LD ; 
| BUA aT Name Position | 
3 Peis, 2a 
| Fairchild Camera and Instrument — pirm | 
| Corporation, Industrial Products | 
| Div., 221 Fairchild Ave., Plainview, Address | 
| Long Island, N.Y. Phone: 516 WE 
| &-9601 = City Zone State 
T 
~ 


men multiply sales of automobiles, build- 
ing materials, computers, 
alleys, advertising pages and brassieres 
They're converting par salesmen into 
crackerjacks. Demonstrating product ad- 
vantages everywhere. Concisely. Dramati 
cally 

If you have a product the Fairchild 
might help, call or write We'll rush one 
over and plug it in 


shoes. bowling 











( rt iS Fe ) M ; v OYA L ... the one fine suit every man deserves to own 


of its fit. An award-winner since its introduction, the 


There is an electrifying moment when you first see the 
P > ¢ 
Custom Royal has been winning enthusiastic friends 


Custom Royal suit before you. It commands your instant 
attention. As you handle the fabries, you feel a sense of 
deep satisfaction. For the Custom Royal speaks of quality 


ever since. It is pure luxury in every single aspect, 
excepting the price. Custom Royal suits are $85.00 


in every single thread of the exclusive fabrics, in every (slightly higher in the West). Also an inspired range of 


meticulous detail of tailoring, in the beautiful comfort 


OTA NY’ 500 tailored by DAROFF 


outercoats, sport coats and slacks. 


fies all Custom Royal 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ... it icc 


At your Botany’ 600 dealer or write 2300 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. A SUBSIDIARY OF BOTANY INDUSTRIES. Sanitizeu® for hygienic freshness, 


H, DAROFF & SONS, INK 
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Iberia is the way to get there 


Iberia Air Lines of Spain will give you 

6 hour head start in enjoying Spant h 
food. During your flight from Nev York 
you ar rved icious meals and wine 


by gracious, multilingual stewardesse 





Iberia has the most modern DC-8 jet 
They are meticulously maintained, The 
cabins are tastefully decorated, spaciou 
and comfortable. Your pilot's training 
surpasses the most rigorous standards 
One-way fare to Madrid is $292 


There’s no end of things to see or do 
in Spain. There’s a festival or fiesta some 
where almost every day of the year, There 
from Easter 
till the end of October. And flamenco 


dancing in the cabarets every night 


The Prado Museum in Madrid has one 


ot the finest are collecti ” in the v orld 


are bullfights every Sundz 





Admission charge is 10 pesetas (16 cents) 





iunters will enjoy shopping in 








Spain 


Toledo ware, linen, and lace and leather 


best values are jewelry, 


goods, Spanish perfume is also excellent 





I 
Spain is fast becoming the place to go 

Make the decision. Iberia Air Lines will 

li y ' tt eward tr adour t red ribbons fly you to Madrid, the new gateway to 





Europe, in 6!/5 hours. Your travel agent 
I 


will take care of all the detail 


Fall in love with Spain. 5 wai? ek 


ODERN air travel by Iberia cities of Santander and San Sebastian 


DC-8 jets makes it easy for ; ; 
You can count on good weather from 


March to November along Costa Brava 


you to enjoy the re m irk ible 











beanty,, climate and (prices and Costa Blanca. And you can swim 
Spain year round at Costa del Sol 
The variety of color and sce is un- 
equaled anywhere in Europe ou'll Hotel accommodations are good 
find rugged snowcapped mountains. Vast throughout Spain. In the cities, you have a 
rolling plait Lush olive and orange wide choice of first cl ind de luxe hotel 
groves. Medieval village In the country, Spain has a unique chain 
ern cities. And magnificent beacl of government-operated ‘ test 
| } 

On the Mediterranean, there a three a a Man MSIGORNEES Lc: th ae 104 S s 1 D 
hundred-mile stretch of beaches along palaces. Rates are cee ( , ' 
Costa Brava. Costa Blanca and Costa del Spanish food is hearty, but not nearly sige Gece w Coy a 
Sol. On the Adlantic, there are the resort as spicy many people believe. A typic il 453 I ‘ Fra a 4 
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Now you know all there is to know about Scotch whiskey. y Sy 
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LETTERS 


ee 


Jolly Roger 


Sir: Splendid article [Oct. 18] on the 
college quarterback, featuring Navy Ace 
Roger Staubach, the leading contender for 
the Heisman Trophy at this stage of the 
campaign with Georgia Tech's Billy Loth- 
ridge in close pursuit. As a longtime sports 
editor in the Deep South before coming 
East two seasons ago, and as a member 
of this year’s Lambert Trophy committee, 
I find it a pleasure to see that college 
football is just as competitive in this area 
as it was in the South. 
Jimmie MCDOWELL 

Executive Sports Editor 
Trenton Times Newspapers 
Trenton, NJ. 


Sir: “Roger Thomas Staubach, 21, Na- 
val Academy midshipman and college 
quarterback beyond compare. . .” 

Beyond compare? 

You neglected to mention the name of 
S.M.U.’s quarterback. You know, the one 
who directed his team to victory over 
Staubach. 

PHILIP DE BEAUBIEN 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 


> We know. But the man who won that 
game for §.M.U. was John Roderick, a 
track man turned halfback.—Eb. 


Sir: 
With Roger commanding the ship, 
Army at home should remain, 
Or else they'll take a trip 
Down to the fishes’ domain. 


Only the score is uncertain. 
Pat PHILips 
Detroit 


The Law 


Sir: You ignored the poetic justice ren- 
dered to Justices Black and Douglas when 
you cited the Betts and Gideon cases in 
your new Law section [Oct. 18]. These 
justices dissented in Betts in 1942 and 
were vindicated in Gideon in 1963. 
Gideon shows that the “due process” 
clause of the 14th Amendment now ap- 
pears to compel the states to apply the 
guarantees of the Constitution’s Bill of 
Rights in toto. Justice Harlan alone ex- 
pressed serious reservations regarding the 
legality and wisdom of this principle. 
As to your Law section generally, TIME 
should be commended for furnishing its 
readers with some understanding of legal 
problems. 
NORMAN ROTHFELD 
Chairman 
Committee on Education 
Federal Bar Association of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut 
New York City 


Sir: Congratulations on your new  sec- 
tion entitled “The Law” and in joining the 
three “black professions” under one cover. 

Religion, Medicine and the Law are 
inexorably intertwined not only in life but 
now in TiME, but more so in extremis. 

With three staffers, you should have an 
occasional dissent so that your readers 
will know that you have avoided the last 
referred-to condition. 


party will assume power at the next Gen- 
eral Election. As a Socialist’ myself, I 
should welcome this with open arms, but 
unfortunately I don’t. 

I wouldn't want to see the Conservatives 
thrown out of power because of the Keeler- 
Profumo affair earlier this year. For it 
must be fairly said that the Tories have 
done their duty in the past twelve years. 

Just how many people in Britain are 
taking any harm today? True, unemploy- 
ment does exist, but could any other gov- 
ernment do any more than is being done 
at the present moment? IL don't think so. 

We know Mr. Harold Macmillan has 
slipped up on odd occasions, but look at 
his help in getting the test ban treaty 
signed. Now, thank God, he is making way 
for a new man. a new image, something 
that can make the Tories great again. 

K. MorGan 
Millom, England 


The Fiery Madame 


Sir: This is in defense of Mme. Ngo 
Dinh Nhu in defiance of the tendency of 
the American press to oversimplify and 
feed us pap with their pulp. 

Not too long ago we were served with 
Castro as a good guy. He had a beard, 
lived in the hills and headed a people's 
revolt. Given his head, that character car- 
ried the plot into a Red sunset. 

Now we have Mme. Nhu as the “Drag- 
on Lady,” the compleat villainess. If we 
are again duped by the Communists be- 
cause of this prejudice, if we are hood- 
winked out of Viet Nam _ because of 
dislike for this woman, then immolation 
by fire would be too good for all who 
slant the news for the sake of good copy. 

(Mrs.) ANGELICA ZYLOWSKI 
Parma, Ohio 


Sir: After receiving untold millions of 
dollars and thousands of U.N. troops 
(mostly Americans) to help protect Viet 
Nam, and to bribe her to keep her from 
going Communist, Mme. Nhu, First Lady 
of Viet Nam, insults the hand that feeds 
her, by running down American officers. 
SUZANNE TAFT 
Hollywood, Fla. 


Sir: There is something very sick about 
our country when an anti-Communist 
Christian lady like Mme. Nhu is vilified 
by the U.S. press and a Communist gang- 
ster like Tito is invited to the White House. 

Emit D. CrisciTIELLo 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Sir: 
Mme. 


I have an intuitive respect for “fiery” 
Nhu. She is a moralist and a 


eo-o-r 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 
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woman who courageously upholds the 
teachings of Christ. 

Though it is difficult to listen to an 
alien who so frankly divulges our faults, 
we should not fear her. Perhaps it would 
do us good to heed her admonitions, 

Mrs. D. A. SMITH 
North Babylon, N.Y. 


One Man’s Bite Is Another's Bread 


Sir: A control on trade does not de- 
crease the military stature of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. It is ridiculous to 
assume that trade restrictions will hinder 
development of Soviet military power. 
Since we are only hurting ourselves, and 
not the Communists, with our existing 
trade policies, why not increase trade with 
Communist countries? 
Henry J. Lyons 

Boston 


Sir: Everyone knows it’s a fool who bites 
the hand that feeds him. Now to top that 
comes the New Frontier fool: one who 
feeds the hand that bites him [Oct. 18]. 

PuHytuiis M. KLEIN 
Warwick, N.Y. 


A Rave & a Lump 


Sir: Thank you for employing and pub- 
lishing a theater critic who exhibits acute 
sensitivity to the medium, keen judgment 
of both general and particular values, and 
a capacity for genuine enthusiasm. Your 
Ted Kalem is specific about what he likes 
and dislikes; consequently, one can learn 
much from his reviews without having to 
agree with their evaluations (though I ad- 
mit to the latter tendency). 

My praise is triggered by Mr. Kalem’s 
characteristically incisive comment on Os- 
borne’s Luther and Anouilh’s The Re- 
hearsal in your issue of Oct. 4. He could 
be mistaken for no other critic, though his 
unique excellence is akin to that of our 
greatest theater critic, the late Stark 
Young.* 

Paut R. Barstow 
Wellesley College Theatre 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Sir: Good Heavens! What kind of a 
Scrooge do you have working for you as 
a critic? 

Here's Love is a delight in every way. 
Meredith Willson has given us another 
gem, chock-full of all the gaiety, excellent 
performances, good dancing, music, etc. 
needed to guarantee theatergoers a_per- 
fect afternoon or evening of the finest 
entertainment. 

See it—one and all—and do not pay 


* Who wrote for the New York Times, the 
New Republic and other publications. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 


address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 


EpwarbD M. ZaABIELSKI ; name 
. 2 renew my present subscription. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
——— eo _— 

Britain’s Other Harold Subscription Rates in the United States Sddress 

5 x and Canada: 1 year, $8.00; 3 years, $16.00; 
Sir: Your reporting of Britain’s Labor 5 years, $24.00. Subscription rates for all 
Party (Oct. 11] was very fair. It would other countries available on request city state 
certainly seem that Mr. Harold Wilson’s t—————————————————— — — — — — — — 
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Same-day service on General Electric housewares is usually available at any of our 47 Housewares 
Servicenters, conveniently located in metropolitan areas. More Servicenters are scheduled to open soon. 


Product 
- service 

when you 
want it? 





One-stop appliance service on 91% of all house calls. That's 
because our service trucks, based in more than 60 metropolitan 
areas, are stocked with the help of an electronic computer that 


It’s happening more and more... calculates the best “mix” of most-needed replacement parts. 
as General Electric revolutionizes 
service for a world of customers 


When you want to get a General Electric 
toaster fixed, just drop it off at one of our 47 
Housewares Servicenters. To speed repairs, 
each Servicenter has its own team of ex- 
perts right there. As a result, even requests 
for same-day service can usually be met. 
When you want service on a General Elec- 
tric major appliance, and you are within 
5 reach of one of our more than 60 Factory 
Service Centers, simply phone the Center. 
You will be pleasantly surprised: instead of 
being told when to expect service, you will 
be asked how soon you need it. If your need 
is urgent, the first available service truck 
will be dispatched by radio to your home, Planned maintenance for industry: more than 50 industrial Serv- 
ice Shops, nationwide, are staffed by some 3,000 engineers and 
technicians. These shops save industry millions through selec- 
tive maintenance that helps avoid costly shutdowns. 





usually within hours. If a later day will do, 
you pick a 4-hour period when it’s conven- 
ient to be home. Our thousands of author- 
ized service dealers endeavor to meet these 
same high standards. 

One of the most dramatic service im- 
provements is in General Electric products 
themselves. They don’t need as much serv- 
ice. Example: major-appliance service calls 
in warranty periods dropped 22% last year. 

But when service is needed, our cus- 
tomers—in the home, and in industry, de- 
fense and space exploration, too—all benefit 
from the quiet revolution General Electric 
has been bringing about in service. 





When you choose a General Electric prod- 
uct, a vital part of the value you get is efli- 
cient service at your convenience. 





Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


Field-engineering service world-wide, for industrial, utility, de- 
G E N E k A L E LE CT a | C fense and aerospace customers. 1,400 versatile installation and 
service engineers help customers—around the world—to install, 


start up, operate and maintain complex equipment. 





the least bit of attention to this “monster” 
who wrote such a sarcastic and complete 
ly untrue review of it [Oct. 11}. He is 
sure to receive just one small lump of coal 
in his stocking this year! 

AuIce C, MCINTYRE 
Philadelphia 


Sir: I would have you know that Lau- 
rence Naismith’s beard, which you imply 
is false, is real, real, real! How do I know? 
I pulled it hard at a dinner party when he 
was in this country with the English com- 








Car pany that presented us with School for 
of the repair shop, Scandal. 
Don't judge all Santa Clauses by the 
and saves you money. ones you meet on Fifth Avenue 
Refined only from100% Mrs. M. P. WILKINSON 


| Shelter Island, N.Y. 


> But Time said that Naismith had a 
Grade Crude Oll years- Monty Woolley heard, and that was real 
Woolley.—Epb 


pure Pennsylvania 


ahead Quaker State is 
the best engine life pre- Pride of Workmanship 


server. Every car sr. Sir Your [Oct. II] story on NASA's 
: report’ concerning Mercury contractors 
confirms my feelings regarding the “lack 
of satisfactory quality of workmanship” 
and general integrity displayed in many 
it by name. too many American-made products and 
services 
I charge business and union with nee- 
lect in meeting their responsibilities in 
giving the consumer what he is led to be 
lieve he has paid for. Whether I pay $2.50 
for a toy, $25 for wearing apparel, $2,500 
for a car, $25,000 for a home, or $25 mil- 
lion for a Mercury shot, the product too 
| often contains the same careless construc- 
| tion and careful avoidance of detail, qual 
ity and followup. There is more than 
quality of workmanship lacking—there is 
pride of workmanship, 


Quaker Stat 
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Pickled Pigeons 


Don WooLt 


Sir: Boston may be backward on mat- 
ters of education, but on the extermina 
tion of pigeons [Oct. 18] it surely ranks 
No. 1! I submit the following method, 
which we used three years ago at our 
apartment in the Back Bay section 

Soak one pound of split peas for two 
days in 100-proof bourbon. Distribute the 
peas outside your windows, on the ledge 
or fire escape, and then sit back and wait 
Soon hordes of pigeons will descend to 
eat the peas. The effect of the 100-proof 
bourbon on a pigeon’s constitution is 
amazing, and soon they will fall to their 
own natural death 

True, it is killing pigeons, but perhaps 
it would appease sentimentalists to know 
that they died with a smile on their faces. 

WILLIAM C. SPEIDEL 
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SEE WALT DISNEY'S “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR,” SUNDAYS, NBC-TV NETWORK, 








CONCERT GRAND 


And you don't need a single lesson 
to play. Just station yourself at the 
Audiophile Control Center, adjust to 
suit, and relax . . . front row center. 

Eight speakers respond with the 
fullest, richest sound you've heard 
this side of a concert hall. The custom 
Studiomatic Changer protects your 
records. The Feather Action Tone 
Arm seeks out musical nuances you've 
never heard so perfectly before—the 


powerful amplifier sends them soaring 
through the room. Custom 12-tube 
FM/AM and FM Stereo Radio, too. 

The styling speaks for itself— 
quietly but authoritatively. As in the 
Mark IV authentic French Provin- 
cial lowboy. All wood—all wonderful. 

Before you buy any phonograph, 
compare RCA Victor's experience in 
the reproduction of sound . . . experi- 
ence that goes back over 60 years to the 


first days of the famous “‘Victrola’’™ 
phonograph. More people own RCA 
Victor phonographs than any other 
kind! 

See your RCA Victor dealer - % 
for a wide choice of +2 , 
styles and models. . 


The Most Trusted Name in Sound 
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THIS IS WHO MAKES THE LEMANS 


*Optiona! at extra cost 


You may think this Le Mans Coupe is the greatest car in the world, but then maybe you haven't seen the LeMans Convertible yet. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





The more you can hammer against 
the tendency of the press to exag- 
gerate simple facts and “dress up” 
essentially unimportant news, the 
more you will receive applause. It 
will take courage to laugh at the 
press of the United States, but 1 
think that you will gain readers by 
doing so occasionally in a perfectly 
good-natured way. 


O wrote Franklin D. Roosevelt 

in a letter to Editor Henry R. 

Luce, 40 years ago when Tie itself 
was but a few months old. 

We've sometimes had occasion to 
laugh at some of the press some of 
the time—‘“in a perfectly good-na- 
tured way”—but to laugh at all the 
press of the United States, as the 
young Roosevelt urged, requires not 
so much courage as an incapacity 
for making distinctions. 

Still, the future President was right 
in foreseeing that both ill will and ap- 
plause are to be expected in making 
judgments on our contemporaries— 
and in insisting that the job had to be 
done. We were the first to make re- 
porting on the press a weekly con- 
cern, and though we now have imi- 
tators in this as in so much else, we 
conceive of our job in a very spe- 
cial way. 

In this field, we have intimate 
knowledge, personal enthusiasms and 
inevitable prejudices, since we are, 
in a way, colleagues and competitors 
of all the other journalists and news 
organizations we write about. We are 
mindful of the situation but try not 
to be tongue-tied by it. Naturally, 
since we're in the same craft, envy is 
apt to show in our enthusiasm for a 
journalistic job well done, and irrita- 
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tion or anger at a job that is not. 
Press Editor John Koffend is charged 
not only with reporting the news in 
his area, but with casting a critical 
eye over it—over the success or 
shortcomings of a paper and the per- 
formance of its editors and corre- 
spondents, over the birth of a new 
magazine or the response of the press 
to a new Prime Minister. 

“The press sees its own function 
as being critical of all aspects of 
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PRESS EDITOR KOFFEND 


US. life,” says Richard Seamon, the 
senior editor of the section, “but is 
itself peculiarly sensitive to criti- 
cism.” And since the press regards 
itself as alone equipped to criticize 
its own performance, but in public 
rarely does, it is a very windswept 
corner where Seamon and Koffend 
sit. 

This week it is our duty to record 
the death, by financial strangulation, 
of the daily newspaper with the sec- 
ond largest circulation in the U.S. 
No one takes pleasure in the task, 
but no journalist can avoid assessing 
what makes some papers succeed 
and others fail, in a day when there 
is such competition for a reader's 
attention and affection. 
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CUTTING A TENNESSEE WHISKEY TREE is the quickest 


step of the ancient process we still use to gentle Jack Daniel's. 


Good woodsmen can cut a hard maple on high 


; ; ; CHARCOAL 
ground in 20 minutes. It takes 3 days to saw it up MELLOWED 
and properly rick-burn it to charcoal. Then it’s \ 

: : 7 0 
packed tightly in vats 10 feet deep, and our whiskey DROP 
is seeped down through it...drop by drop...for 10 M 
unhurried days. This is the ancient Charcoal Mellow- fies BY DROP 


ing process. And the sippin’ smooth difference it 
gives Jack Daniel’s is worth every minute it takes. 





© 1963, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY » LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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DEMOCRATS 
Well on the Way 


The Republican presidential hopefuls 
are making most of the headlines. That 
is natural enough, since there is still 
an element of suspense in the G.O.P. 
race, while everyone knows who the 
Democratic nominee will be. Yet any- 
body who thinks that the incumbent 
President of the U.S. is resting on his 
laurels just doesn’t know Jack Kennedy. 
As of last week, Kennedy and his tried, 
trusted, top campaign strategists were 
not just rarin’ to go—they were already 
well on their way. 

The team is almost exactly the same 
one that took Kennedy to the White 
House. Again Brother Bobby Kennedy 
will be the straw boss. He has been mus- 
ing about whether to resign as Attorney 
General along about January to devote 
full time to the campaign. Chances are, 
though, that he will stay on in Justice. 

Returning Veterans. White House 
Aides Ted Sorensen, Kenny O'Donnell, 
Pierre Salinger and Larry O'Brien, all 
veterans of the team, will perform as 
usual. Salinger has already detailed one 
of his staff helpers to write a compila- 
tion of Kennedy Administration feats. 
O'Brien refers constantly to an ever- 
thickening notebook packed with facts 
on Democratic state organizations. Na- 
tional Committee Chairman John Bai- 
ley sees the President frequently, has 
made dozens of pep talks to local party 
leaders whipping up enthusiasm tor 
“work on a political spectacular to be 
produced in November of 1964.” 

Brother-in-Law Steve Smith and 
Brother Teddy Kennedy have done— 
and will do—a lot of legwork. So 
far, Smith has been to New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, Idaho and Indiana, examin- 
ing State organizations for weaknesses. 
After he visited Ohio, where Demo- 
crats are badly split, Smith sent in two 
trusted = troubleshooters—former Wis- 
consin Party Chairman Pat Lucey and 
Bostonian Helen Keyes—to act as 
“state coordinators.” In Indianapolis, a 
Smith-inspired voter registration drive 
brought 32,000 new names to Demo- 
cratic rolls, but similar registration ef- 
forts in New York, New Jersey and 
Ohio have met with less success. 

Where the Votes Are. Most notable 
addition to the Kennedy team is U.S. 
Census Bureau Director Richard M. 
Scammon, 48. A towering (6 ft. 5 in.) 


native of Minnesota, Scammon has long 
specialized in election analysis. He was 
chairman of a U.S. group sent to Rus- 
sia in 1958 to observe elections there, 
has written a book called America 
Votes, was a top man in the organiza- 
tion of Democratic Pollster Lou Harris, 
Appointed to the Census in 1961, Scam- 
mon has been called with increasing 
frequency into consultation with a Pres- 
ident eager to know what people think 
and where the votes ure. 

At Democratic National Headquar- 
ters in Washington a staff of 90 has 
been assembling vast files of back- 
ground material on all possible Repub- 
lican opponents. The emphasis is in- 
creasingly on Barry Goldwater. In re- 
cent weeks the dossier of Goldwater 
quotes, Senate votes and news stories 
has grown to about 30 Ibs. Besides the 
formal file, there is a special memo 
kept on Goldwater, It now covers four 
single-spaced pages of legal-sized  pa- 
per, includes easy-to-find references to 
points the Democrats, rightly or wrong- 
ly, consider devastating. Says one para- 
graph: “Goldwater would invade Cuba, 
encourage revolt among captive na- 
tions and ‘seriously consider lending® 





The JFK Story 


American support forces to an invasion 
of China by Chiang Kai-shek.” The Na- 
tional Committee has circulated thou- 
sands of pamphlets and party-organ 
stories blasting Goldwater in particular 
and conservatism in general. 

On the positive side, the National 
Comniittee has been grinding out press 
releases and pamphlets (see cuts) full 
of raves for John Kennedy—*a man of 
compassion, courage and peace.” 

Enthusiastic Pursuit. Yet when all is 
said and done, it remains up to the 
Democratic candidate himself to win 
the votes. And Jack Kennedy is nothing 
if not enthusiastic in that pursuit. He 
has been getting out of Washington 
more and more. making quick trips to 
states he may not have time to visit 
next year. Last week he spoke at the 
University of Maine, took a jet ride over 
the Passamaquoddy tidal power proj- 
ect, Franklin Roosevelt's pet proposal, 
and Campobello, F.D.R.’s summertime 
hideaway. That night Kennedy ap- 
peared at a boisterous, $100-a-plate 
fund-raising dinner in Boston, showed 
his obvious enjoyment of the fact that 
his °64 campaign is already rolling on 
wheels. 
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DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 
And 30 Ibs. of dope on Barry. 


REPUBLICANS 
How They’re Running 


In his drive for next year’s Repub- 
lican presidential nomination, Barry 
Goldwater has been badly bothered 
by the widespread report (true) that 
Senior Republican Dwight Eisenhower 
was mad at him, and the notion (un- 
true) that Ike would actively oppose 
his candidacy. 

Eisenhower certainly was annoyed 
with Barry—mostly because of that 
famed Goldwater crack that “one Eisen- 
hower in a decade is enough.” But 
Goldwater has recently gone to great 
lengths to try to explain to Ike that the 
remark was quoted out of context, that 
he had meant no slur at all, Eisenhower 
seemed mollified. 

Still, he let it be publicly known that 


but to eavesdropping ears, what they 
said to each other did not seem to 
matter greatly. 

What did matter was Ike's speech, 
in which he made it clear that he would 
wholeheartedly support Goldwater if 
Barry were to get the 1964 Republican 
nomination. “I know of no Republican 
presidential candidate on the horizon 
whom | could not support at present,” 
he said. “No matter whom the con- 
vention nominates, that man can be 
sure of my fervent support.” He did, 
however, utter an implicit warning 
against Goldwater's becoming too close- 
ly associated with the way-way right 
Said Eisenhower: “I despise all adjec- 
tives that try to describe people as lib- 
eral or conservative, rightist or leftist, 
as long as they stay in the useful part 
of the road.” Even more, he said, he 
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GOLDWATER APPLAUDING EISENHOWERS AT BIRTHDAY PARTY 
The nominee can be sure of fervent support. 


he did not think that Barry had sufli- 
ciently explained his views on a great 
number of national issues. But Goldwa- 
ter recently dropped in on Ike at Get- 
tysburg, and last week the two agreed 
that they had agreed about one obvious 
thing: when any Republican— including 
Barry—ollicially announces his presi- 
dential candidacy, there will be time 
enough for him to start elucidating his 
ideas in depth. 

The Useful Part. That agreement 
was prelude to a kind of Eisenhower- 
Goldwater confrontation last week in 
Washington's Sheraton-Park Hotel. The 
occasion was in honor of Ike's 73rd 
birthday, and some 750 top Repub- 
licans gathered. During the reception 
before the banquet, Barry and Ike min- 
gled with the mob—but never quite 
came face to face. When Ike and Mamie 
walked into the banquet hall, Goldwa- 
ter applauded enthusiastically. After 
the dinner, Eisenhower and Goldwater 
finally did get together, chatted briefly, 
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despises the people who “go to the gut- 
ter on either the right or the left, and 
hurl rocks at those in the center.” 
Decorum & Dignity. The birthday 
party also turned out to be a free- 
swinging attack on Jack Kennedy, his 
Administration, his family, his cronies 
and his family’s cronies. G.O.P. 
tional Chairman William Miller was the 
chief swinger. “Do you recall,” he cried, 
“Sinatra types infesting 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in the Eisenhower days? 
Or twisting in the historic East ball- 
room? Or wild swimming-pool antics 
shocking to all the country? Or all-night 
parties in foreign lands? No, you do not 
recall such things, because from 1953 
to 1961 there was a sense of propriety 
and fitness and decorum and dignity 
which Americans have always expected, 
and which they received from. their 
First Family . Gone are those pride- 
ful, confident days when the great lead- 
er with us here tonight coolly faced 
down the Reds at Quemoy, Matsu and 





in Jordan General Ike, we sure 
wish you were back running the show.” 
Late: in the week, Barry carried the 
attack into Kennedy's own Boston back 
yard. Speaking to a Republican dinner, 
he said: “Even the liberals have to 
recognize that what we have now in 
Washington is a would-be king and a 
want-to-be dynasty, not a President and 
a party.” Blasting Kennedy for failure 
to exploit the “great cracks” that have 
appeared “across the entire slave em- 
pire of the Communist tyrants,” he ad- 
libbed: “I'm beginning to wonder about 
this man who just three years ago down- 
graded the idea that we could achieve 
peace through visits and talks and good- 
will missions, and who is engaged al- 
most around the clock with visits and 
talks and good will missions .. . We 
have peace only because General Eisen- 
hower and John Foster Dulles had the 
guts to proclaim brinkmanship.” 
Harder Fight. Meanwhile. New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
was still pursuing what most G.O.P. 
politicians considered his forlorn hope 
for his party’s presidential nomination. 
Invading New Hampshire, where he and 
Barry will meet head-on in next March’s 
presidential primary (most observers 
consider Goldwater ahead), Rocky 
spoke to a Republican rally in Durham. 
He came within an inch of formally an- 
nouncing his candidacy—and of admit- 
ting that he is in deep trouble. “It is no 
secret to any of you,” he said, “that I 
am seriously considering running for the 
presidency. It is no secret either that the 
polls have me running far behind; but 
as far as | am concerned, that is irrele- 
vant. You can’t stand for principle and 
run for cover when the going gets a lil- 
tle rough, You just fight a litthe harder 
and that’s exactly what | am doing.” 
So he was, but it all seemed pretty 
hopeless. Quite a while ago, Rocky 
asked onetime G.O.P. National Chair- 
man Len Hall to manage his campaign 
—and got promptly turned down. Then 
Rocky turned to Connecticut's Meade 
Alcorn, another former national chair- 
man, and an old Dartmouth classmate. 
Alcorn waited more than a month to 
give his answer—which was no. Last 
week the Rockefeller people said that 
they were canvassing the Midwest for a 
campaign manager. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Arabian Nights 


In the black, silver-sequined tent of 
a Moroccan chieftain sat a dark-haired 
beauty. And before her on a dusty plain, 
a multitude of bearded Berber tribes- 
men played at war for her amusement. 
Outside the ancient, mud-walled city 
of Marrakech, the turbaned warri- 
ors wheeled and galloped, sending great 
swirls of dust toward the tent, fired 
their silver-banded muzzle-loaders into 
the air in thunderous explosions of good 
black powder. 

She might have been a desert princess 
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—but she was not. She was the First 
Lady of the U.S.; and the only princess 
in hailing distance was sister Lee Ra- 
dziwill, who sat at her side. That didn’t 
matter. Nor did it matter, for the mo- 
ment at least, that only 300 miles away 
Moroccans were fighting shoot-to-kill 
border clashes with Algerian troops (see 
THe Wor-p). Like much of Jacqueline 
Kennedy's four-day visit to Morocco, 
it all seemed like a page torn from 
the Thousand and One Nights. 

Hers for the Asking. A guest of King 
Hassan II on the last leg of her 16-day 
vacation, Jackie apparently could have 
taken home most of Morocco just for 
the asking. At Hassan’s invitation, she 
visited the King’s cloistered wife Lalla 
Latifa, 19—the only foreigner ever to 
do so. Jackie brought along toys for the 
two royal children and in return was 
swamped with gifts—a sterling silver 
tea set, gold encrusted tea glasses, a 
whole wardrobe of caftan robes and 
more. As she swirled through teeming 
market bazaars, surrounded by a pha- 
lanx of Moroccan police and U.S. Se- 
cret Service men, merchants were so 
charmed that they established a Mar- 
rakech precedent by giving her their 
wares—for tree. 

Home was an apartment in Hassan’s 
Bahia Palace, furnished in white leather 
and looking out over vast palm groves 
toward the Atlas Mountains. There a 
French hair stylist called frequently, did 
Jackie’s hair in a fetching “Parisian 
nymph” style. Then, reclining on deep- 
cushioned divans, she would dine with 
princes of the royal court at low Mo- 
roccan tables while Andalusian music 
trilled a background, 

Showman's Way. But even the tales 
of Scheherazade were finally exhausted. 
and last week the First Lady landed at 
Washington’s National Airport, where 
the President and their two children 
were waiting. There was applause for 
Jackie when she arrived. But it was 
a rapidly developing little politician 
named John F. Kennedy Jr. who stole 
the show. Even before his mother ar- 
rived, John delighted curious airport 
spectators by mischievously snatching a 
Secret Service man’s hat and pulling it 
ludicrously down over his own ears, 
Sister Caroline beat him up the ramp 
of the family plane to greet her mother, 
but John Jr. did it the showman’s way 
—scrambling up on all fours. He even 
got to ride all the way home in his 
mother’s lap. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Anchors Aweigh 


Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara recently advised President Ken- 
nedy to demand the resignation of Navy 
Secretary Fred Korth. At 7:30 o'clock 
on the morning of Oct. 11, Korth had 
breakfast with McNamara, returned to 
his office, paced back and forth, told 
an aide he was “mad enough to resign.” 
At 4:30 p.m., Korth was in the White 
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House, resignation in hand. Last week 
the White House made it public—but 
did not reveal that Korth had, in fact, 
been fired. 

No Regrets. Also released was the 
text of a brief note in which Kennedy 
thanked Korth for his services but 
pointedly omitted the usual “regrets” 
over his departure. A White House aide 
explained airily that Korth would “fit 
better” in private life than in govern- 
ment. In hopes of burying an embar- 
rassing situation, most everyone seemed 
willing to pass the matter off as a dis- 
pute over policy in which Korth seemed 
to be protesting McNamara decisions 
adverse to the Navy. 

Indeed, McNamara and Korth did 
have policy differences. But these were 
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KORTH & McNAMARA* 
The letters spelled OUT. 


not why Korth was fired, The real rea- 
son was that he had written letters on 
his official Navy Department stationery 
concerning business for Fort Worth’s 
Continental National Bank, of which 
Korth was president before becoming 
Navy Secretary in 1961. Some of the 
letters are in possession of Senator John 
McClellan's investigating committee, 
which has been probing Korth’s role in 
the controversial Defense Department 
award of the TFX fighter-aircratt con- 
tract to General Dynamics. Continen- 
tal National was among 20 banks that 
had lent a total of $200 million to Gen- 
eral Dynamics. 

No one was yet claiming that the 
Korth letters were illegal or involved a 
conflict of interest. They were, how- 
ever, described as “improper” and “aw- 


Aboard carrier Enterprise during 1962 ma- 
neuvers. 


fully stupid.” At week’s end, Korth gave 
newsmen copies of more than 200 let- 
ters, admitted that some of them 
showed that he maintained “an interest 
in the welfare of the bank.” But he de- 
nied that any “of these instances in any 
way involved my official responsibili- 
ties.” Added Korth: “I deeply resent 
any insinuation that these few trivial in- 
cidents and communications raise a 
question concerning my character.” 
Korth, who spent last week in Be- 
thesda Naval Medical Center for a long- 
delayed ear operation, insisted that his 
resignation was entirely voluntary, that 
he quit because of policy differences 
with McNamara and personal financial 
problems. Aides further explained that 
his salary of $22,500 was only a lit- 
tle more than half of his former salary 
as bank president. He maintained large 
homes in both Washington and Texas. 
The two Texas cattle ranches he op- 
erates with a brother were badly hurt 
by drought. A son and daughter in 
college added to his expenses. Korth 
had to sell 5,000 of his 5,200 shares of 
Continental National stock last June to 
meet his debts, even borrowed $10,000 
from his mother-in-law. 

On policy matters, Korth egged Me- 
Namara on in the dismissal of Admiral 
George Anderson as Chief of Naval 
Operations, supported the Secretary of 
Defense in the TFX controversy. But 
he opposed McNamara on the recent 
military pay raise and on McNamara’s 
requests for shipbuilding funds, seeking 
more money in both cases, He seemed 
particularly irked by McNamara’s ten- 
tative decision to block Navy plans to 
provide nuclear power for its newest 
carrier. 

"Biggest Brain." Under such pres- 
sures, Korth was known to be consid- 
ering retirement—but not involuntarily. 
A hearty backslapper with a booming 
voice, Korth, 53, had political ambi- 
tions, He envied the success of fellow 
Texan John Connally, who preceded 
him as Navy Secretary before quitting 
to run successfully for Governor of Tex- 
as. An Assistant Secretary of the Army 
it. 1952-53, Korth got the Navy job on 
the recommendation of Deputy Defense 
Secretary Roswell Gilpatric and with 
the approval of Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson, for whom Korth once served 
as a Fort Worth campaign manager in 
a Senate election. 

Korth will be succeeded by Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Paul Nitze, 56, a 
handsome veteran of |S years in Gov- 
ernment jobs, including that of Director 
of Poticy Planning for former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson. Nitze ts 
likely to find the Navy job about as rough 
as Korth did. Commented one unim- 
pressed admiral last week: “The Navy 
is getting ready to receive one of the 
biggest brains in town—lI suppose it will 
be a stimulating experience for both 
him and us.” But Nitze, it is assumed, 
is bright enough to use private station- 
ery for private business correspondence. 
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FOREIGN AID 
“Hoodwinked” 


Of the 79 nations receiving help un- 
der the U.S. foreign aid program, none 
is SO exasperating as Indonesia. Despite 
S881 million in U.S. handouts since 
1946, Indonesia is an economic sham- 
bles. Factories lie idle for lack of spare 
parts, roads go unrepaired, and harbors 
clog with silt. “In Indonesia,” the say- 
ing goes, “chaos is organized.” Only 
Communist-coddling President Sukar- 
no's 400,000-man military force seems 
to thrive. 

Indonesia has thus been a prime tar- 
get of foreign aid critics on Capitol 
Hill—and last week they were really 
steamed up. Released was testimony 
taken last June in a closed-door hearing 





TITO & KENNEDY 





FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Courteous, Correct & Cold 


Yugoslavia’s Communist President 
Tito has long hankered to tread Wash- 
ington’s official red carpet. He almost 
got there as Eisenhower's guest in 1957, 
but church groups, veterans’ organiza- 
tions and politicians raised such a fuss 
that his proposed state visit was called 
off. He got as far as Manhattan in 1960, 
when he addressed the United Nations 
and chatted with Ike at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. But still nobody asked him 
to come on down to Washington—and 
Tito’s feelings were hurt. Last week, at 
the invitation of President Kennedy, 
Tito, 71, finally made the grade. 

Kennedy was anxious to shore up 
Yugoslavia's status as a “neutral,” seem- 


ay 


IN WHITE HOUSE 


Photographs were not permitted to record the handshake. 


before a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee. It nailed down the fact that 
Sukarno’'s luxury-loving government had 
purchased three jet airliners from the 
U.S.’s General Dynamics Corp. for $20 
million—only a day before the U-S. 
granted Indonesia a $17 million “emer- 
gency” loan. The loan, Assistant Aid 
Administrator Seymour J, Jaunow told 
the subcommittee, was to help the “gen- 
eral stabilization of Indonesia's econ- 
omy.” Aid officials, Janow explained 
lamety, had not known about the air- 
liners when the loan was negotiated. 

The committee members were furi- 
ous. Ohio Republican William E. Mins- 
hall stormed that the U.S. had been 
“hoodwinked.” Subcommittee Chairman 
Otto Passman, a longtime foreign aid 
foe, laid the loan to the “gullibility of 
Uncle Sam” and said acidly: “I would 
certainly discount any justifications you 
people make for any type of loan to 
Indonesia if you do not Know any more 
about what is going on than that. | am 
just wondering if we could not find some 
friends to whom to give our money in- 
stead of to that country.” 
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ingly dissident Communist country. But 
to protect his own domestic political 
position, the President arranged a wel- 
come that was courteous, correct— 
and about as cold as a stripper in a 
snowstorm. 

When the news of Tito’s visit was re- 
leased, there were predictable protests. 
In California, a scheduled stopover on 
Tito’s ten-day itinerary, demonstrators 
hanged him in efligy from trees, fences 
and buildings, even drowned him in ef- 
figy at a ferry terminal in San Pedro. In 
the Senate, Democrats Frank Lausche 
of Ohio and Tom Dodd of Connecticut 
blasted the visit, and Barry Goldwater, 
referring to the White House boycott of 
South Viet Nam’s Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu 
(see following story), complained: “We 
are dining with our enemy and slapping 
our friends in the face.” 

But the reaction was nowhere near 
as violent as it had been in 1957, and 
so the state visit was consummated. 
Fresh from a month-long tour of Bra- 
zil, Chile, Bolivia and Mexico, Tito flew 
into Virginia’s Langley Air Force Base 
a full hour ahead of schedule. It was 


not that he was overanxious—just that 
he was operating on Standard Time in- 
stead of Daylight-Saving Time. From 
Langley, Tito and his statuesque wife 
Jovanka, 39, drove to colonial Williams- 
burg and spent 30 minutes touring the 
town that the Rockefellers restored to 
18th century authenticity at an expense 
of $72 million. Their home for the night 
was Williamsburg’s 200-year-old Allen- 
Byrd House. 

By the Book, The following morn- 
ing a jet-powered helicopter zipped the 
visitors to Washington, but had to spend 
several minutes circling the Washing- 
ton Monument because they had ar- 
rived too early. Below, 100 Serbs and 
Croatians from points as distant as De- 
troit and Chicago picketed the White 
House, carrying placards — inscribed, 
MURDERER, RED PIG and 3.F.K., DON'T 
SHAKE HANDS WITH THE KILLER. 

J.F.K. did shake hands, but he saw 
to it that no cameraman recorded the 
event. Even the customary rocking-chair 
photos were ruled out in favor of a stiff 
shot of Kennedy and Tito facing each 
other across a conference table. Every- 
thing was done according to the book, 
from the traditional 21-gun salute to a 
luncheon for 59 guests at the White 
House—but without notable enthusiasm. 
After lunch, Tito and Jovanka took in 
Washington's sights, but the route of 
their ten-limousine motorcade was kept 
avoid demonstrations— 
that puzzled pedestrians along the way 
asked, “Who is it?” No Yugoslav flags 
decorated the thoroughfares—only some 
Irish banners left over from Prime Min- 
ister Sean Lemass’ visit earlier in’ the 
week 

Between eating and rubbernecking, 
lito squeezed in 2! hours of talks with 
Kennedy, speaking in Serbo-Croatian 
but following Kennedy's remarks with- 
out the help of a translator. High among 
the topics discussed was last year’s can- 
cellation by Congress of Yugoslavia’s 
most-favored-nation status in trade with 
the U.S. Kennedy promised to see what 
he could do to restore it, but his chances 
of persuading Congress are dim. 

Return Visit. Afterward, in a bland 
communiqué, the two Presidents hailed 
the nuclear test ban as “a significant 
initial step in lessening international ten- 
sion,” called for “further progress” in 
“reducing the danger of war,” and ex- 
pressed hope for an expansion of eco- 
nomic, cultural and scientific exchanges 
between the U.S. and Yugoslavia. Tito 
thanked the U.S. for some $2.5 billion 
in military and economic aid since his 
1948 break with Stalin, and for its help 
in the recent Skoplje earthquake. To 
house 10,000 of the 100,000 people left 
homeless by the quake, Kennedy an- 
nounced that the U.S. would also send 
Yugoslavia surplus Army barracks from 
storehouses in France. Finally, Admin- 
istration officials let it be known that 
Kennedy had accepted an invitation to 
visit Yugoslavia—at a deliberately un- 
specified date. 

That was it. Precisely five hours and 


so secret—to 
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45 minutes after he arrived at the White 
House, Tito was hustled off again. Worn 
by the pace and by the sudden change 
in climate and elevation from 1 4-mile- 
high Mexico City, Tito returned to the 
Allen-Byrd House feeling ill, had noth- 
ing but two bowls of consommé for 
dinner. His personal physicians discov- 
ered that he was running a slight fever 
(100.2°), diagnosed it as a mild case 
of influenza. His scheduled trip to Yo- 
semite National Park and San Fran- 
cisco was Canceled, which probably came 
as a relief to Administration officials 
who were worried about demonstra- 
tions. Disneyland was not on Tito’s 
itinerary to begin with. 


Nobody Home 


“I'm not here to greet anybody,” 
snapped New York City’s official greet- 
er, Public Events Commissioner Rich- 
ard C. Patterson Jr., as he strode past 
a clutch of curious newsmen in the 
lobby of Manhattan's Barclay Hotel one 
morning last week. “I’m just here to see 
that the lady has sufficient police pro- 
tection.” The lady—South Viet Nam's 
Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu—coolly assured 
Patterson that her protection was just 
fine. Besides, she added, “God is in my 
corner.” 

Even so, there were times last week 
when her corner must have seemed a 
lonely place. As curiosity about the 
sister-in-law of South Viet Nam's Presi 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem began to ebb in 
the second week of her 21-day tour, 
sympathetic crowds dwindled, officials 
cold-shouldered her, and about the only 
people who turned out to see her were 
newsmen and students 

Poison Ivy. Venturing onto the col- 
lege circuit, Mme. Nhu found little but 
poison Ivy along the way. At Harvard, 
she entered an auditorium through the 
back door to dodge some 500 churl- 
ish student pickets who were parading 
outside and carrying signs with such 


labored slogans as NHU DEAL IS NHL 
DIEM Goop. They pounded on_ the 
doors, splattered the building with eggs 
and rattled the windows while she 
spoke. Inside, things were not much 
better. When Mme. Nhu, sheathed in 
brocade and silk and trailing a mink 
stole, complained that “Americans in 
Viet Nam do not live like us . . . austere- 
ly like us,” the crowd of 1,700 hissed 
loudly. 

At Princeton, she complained that 
“they showed bad manners—very bad 
manners—at Harvard.” But Old Nassau 
was not much more polite. Some 250 
pickets, including six Buddhist: monks 
from a monastery in Freewood Acres, 
N.J., refugees from Tibet and Russia. 
turned up to razz her. Protested Mme 
Nhu: “You're not helping us by hissing 
or booing us. Tell us precisely what's 
wrong with us.” 

Before anyone could say “Buddhist,” 
however, Mme. Nhu whisked off to 
Washington, spent much of her time 
there talking about precisely what's 
wrong with the U.S.° “I have not met 
your Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge.” 
she told an audience of some 800 which 
jammed the Women’s National 
Club, “But from a distance he seems 
more mysterious than an Asian.” The 
Kennedy Administration was full of lib 
erals, she said, and while “liberals aren't 
red yet, they're pink.” As for the U.S. 
decision to withhold some economic aid 
from the Diem regime in hopes of forc- 


Press 


In Saigon her husband was doing much the 
same thing. Ngo Dinh Nhu, Diem’s brother, 
top adviser and secret police chief, spoke to 





seven Western newsmen at the presidential 





palace, told them in a 244-hour interview that 
1) the Central Intelligence Agency and other 
American organizations urged Buddhist leaders 
to overthrow the government last ust 
2) the Vietnamese people had lost confidence 
in the U.S.; and 3) the war with the Viet 


Cong would end more quickly if the U.S, sent 
its advisers home but continued to send cash 
and arms 





BUDDHIST PICKETS AT PRINCETON 
Harvard's manners were very bad. 
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MME. NHU & LE THUY AT PARENTS’ DOOR 
Her corner was a lonely place. 


ing reforms, it only proved that “there 
is no real eagerness to win the war 
against the Communists.” 

"Trail of Stench."’ That evening Mme. 
Nhu sallied forth in search of her es- 
tranged father, Tran Van Chuong, who 
was replaced as Vietnamese Ambassa 
dor to Washington two months ago after 
criticizing Diem’s policies, With a score 
of newsmen and photographers trailing 
her, she pounded on the door of the 
darkened Tran home on a tree-lined 
Washington street while her lovely, 18- 
year-old daughter, Le Thuy, rang the 
bell. No answer. Next she peeped 
through a window. No signs of life. 
She went around to the back door. Still 
no answer, No wonder. The Trans were 
in Manhattan, where the ex-ambassador 
was laying plans for a speaking tour 
designed to cover up what he called 
“the trail of stench” left by his talka- 
tive daughter 

Mme. Nhu’s parents were not the 
only ones avoiding her. Official Wash- 
ington boycotted her completely. The 
closest President Kennedy got to her 
was half a block away—he was guest 
of honor at a reception given by Ire- 
land's Prime Minister Sean Lemass at 
the Mayflower Hotel while she was 
getting a permanent and having her 
nails polished (pearly pink) at a near- 
by Elizabeth Arden salon. “I Know 
that this visit is unofficial.” she com- 
plained, “and did not expect a red car- 
pet. But there are 100 ways in which 
the Government could have shown me 
friendliness.” 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field, for one, thought she had a point. 
“She has every right to expect from us 
a full measure of courtesy.” Democrat 
Mansfield told his colleagues, “This na- 
tion has played host to many prominent 
visitors before Mme. Nhu whose views 
were, to say the least, not exactly music 


to our ears 
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THE CONGRESS 


Slow Going 

Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon 
marched into the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearing room prepared to do 
battle—speedily, he hoped—for the 
Administration’s tax cut bill, But the 
only person there who seemed to be in 
much of a rush was Doug Dillon. 

For seven months the bill had wal- 
lowed in the House Ways and Means 
Committee, finally emerged and was 
passed by the House, with significant 


changes from Kennedy's original ver- 
sion. Now, at last, it was before Senator 
Harry Byrd's Finance Committee, But 
Virginia’s Byrd is an all-out foe of cut- 
ting taxes without cutting federal spend- 
ing, which the Administration definitely 
does not propose. 


So the measure is 





destined for more rough, slow sledding. 

Dillon could not have been more 
eager to grease the legislative wheels. 
He promised that the Administration 
would not fight the House version, even 
though it is not wholly satisfactory. 
And as for tax “reform”—as opposed 
to reduction—Dillon said that this 
could wait until another day. 

For his apparent willingness to get 
a bill at any price, Dillon drew an angry 
rebuke from liberal Illinois Democrat 
Paul H. Douglas: “By not having a 
virile stance in favor of tax reform, 
you have permitted the reform. provi- 
sions to be gutted.” There was also a 
partisan slap from Tennessee's Demo- 
crauc Senator Albert Gore, a key mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee (see 
box), who accused Republican Dillon 
of “subverting the economic liberal pol- 


THE ONE WHO WORRIES THEM 


icies of the Democratic party at the 
Washington — level.” Added — Gore; 
“When the country votes conserva- 
tive it votes Republican. I don’t know 
if you'd like that or not.” 
Throughout it all, Chairman Byrd 
benignly regarded Dillon from behind 
blue-tinted glasses, mildly noted that the 
House bill would result in an average 
annual saving of $110—$2 a week—for 
each taxpayer. Byrd merely wanted to 
know how such “cigarette money” 
would really stimulate the U.S. econ- 
omy. Dillon replied defensively that 
while the cut might not mean much to 
individuals, the total effect would be 
impressive. Byrd nodded. Things were 
going his way—slowly. There were still 
about 170 witnesses, pro and con, 
scheduled to be heard by his committee. 
Doubtless some of them would argue 








riticism by Republicans of President 

Kennedy's tax cut bill was predictable. 
So was that of such a fiscal conservative 
as Democrat Harry Byrd. The bill can prob- 
ably pass over their opposition, but it will 
need down-the-line support from liberals. 
And for that reason the man whom White 
House strategists are most worried about is 
Tennessee’s Albert Arnold Gore, 55, a lib- 
eral member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mitice whose dislike of the bill may influence 
other liberals. 

A farm boy from Possum Hollow, near 
Granville, Tenn., Gore worked his way 
through a state teachers college at Mur- 
freesboro by teaching country school. Later, 
after taking courses offered by the Y.M.C.A., 
he got a law degree, decided to enter politics, campaigned 
with a fiddle that scraped out lively hillbilly tunes, and 
was elected to the U.S. House of Representatives in 1938, 
when he was 30. Gore earned a reputation among col- 
leagues as a remarkably diligent worker—in his first year, 
during a House economy drive, he was the Democrat 
responsible for the defeat of a Roosevelt bill to add S800 
million to federal housing funds. 

He Was Bitten. After 14 years in the House, Gore 
handily won the Senate seat of aging Kenneth McKellar 
in 1952, soon won choice assignments on the Finance, 
Foreign Relations and Joint Atomic Energy committees. 
He was the Senate's chief sponsor of the 1956 bill 
creating the interstate highway system, then killed Eisen- 
hower’s plan for bond financing and substituted his own 
pay-as-you-go tax system. In 1958, he was the first 
Senator to propose a treaty with Russia banning atmos- 
pheric nuclear testing. 

Twice, Gore came within hailing distance of the Dem- 
ocratic nomination tor Vice President. The first time was 
in 1956, when Adlai Stevenson was looking for a running 
mate. Recalls Wife Pauline: “I had been picking vice- 
presidential bugs off Albert for a year, but when Gov- 
ernor Stevenson announced the nomination was open, | 
looked at Albert and discovered I had missed one and 
it already had bitten him.” On the first ballot Gore, with 
178 votes, trailed Fellow Tennessean Estes Kefauver and 
hopeful Jack Kennedy; on the second he saw the hand- 
writing, withdrew, and supported Kefauver, who won. 
Again in 1960 Gore thought he had a chance, was dis- 
appointed when Kennedy picked Lyndon Johnson. 

He Was Opposed. A meticulously groomed man with a 
handsome head of silver hair, Gore neither smokes nor 
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TENNESSEE'S GORE 





drinks, is one of the Senate’s more accom- 
plished speakers and an authority on fiscal 
policy. His money views were torged under a 
courthouse maple in Carthage, Tenn., where, 
as a youth, he talked with then-Representa- 
tive Cordell Hull about foreign trade, taxa- 
tion, public debt. At its simplest, Gore's 
fiscal philosophy is that the national econ- 
omy should be stimulated by increased pub- 
lic works, not by tax cutting. 

That, of course, is the main reason for 
Gore's opposition to the Kennedy tax bill, 
But his opposition may also stem in part 
from a Gore political feud with Treasury 
Secretary Doug Dillon. Gore had twice writ- 
ten to President-elect Kennedy and once 
spent 2} hours trying to dissuade him from 
appointing Republican Dillon. Later Gore explained: “I 
wasn't particularly concerned about his being in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. That was his natural habitat. I 
was concerned as hell that he became Secretary of the 
Treasury in a Democratic Administration.” To Gore's 
way of thinking, Dillon is the author of a tax bill tailored 
to benefit corporations and the wealthy. Says Gore of 
Dillon: “I draw my views from Hull and Jackson and 
Roosevelt and Truman. His views are from Mellon and 
Hoover and Wall Street.” 

He Was Enraged. Adding to Gore’s unhappiness with 
the tax bill last week was a seven-page telegram sent by 
William A. Keel Jr., research director for the Democratic 
National Committee, to several Tennessee Democratic 
politicians, suggesting statements they could use in the 
local press to criticize Gore for his stand against the bill. 
“Senator Albert Gore is making a most serious mistake 
in opposing the tax reduction,” said one item. “He should 
support it and do anything possible to speed its passage. 
The Senator's opposition is not only contrary to the best 
interests of the people of [here the politician was in- 
structed to insert his county name] but to Tennessee and 
the nation as a whole.” Gore was enraged. Cried he as the 
hearings got under way: “So far as I know this is the be- 
ginning of a purge.” The wire, Gore said, was plainly 
“an attempt at political intimidation” by members of 
his own party. 

Red-faced Democratic National Committee Chairman 
John Bailey promptly assured Gore that such a thing 
would never happen again, Yet the damage obviously 
had already been done—and if there had ever been a 
chance that the Administration would win Gore over to 
the tax cut side, it seemed gone now. 
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—as have Dillon and the Administra- 
tion—that failure to pass the bill means 
a probable recession next year. But not 
everyone agreed with this. Last week the 
Business Council, whose 100-plus mem- 
bers are presidents and board chairmen 
of large U.S. corporations, heard a re- 
port by its committee of economists 
that business will be good through 1964, 
tax cut or no 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Gauntlet 

Attorney General Bobby Kennedy 
last week ran the civil rights gaunt- 
let, got flogged from both sides, and 
emerged scarred—but still in better 
shape than anyone might have expect- 
ed when he started. The occasion was 
Bobby's appearance before the House 
Judiciary Committee, where his unhap- 
py mission was to urge members to 
water down a civil rights bill so that it 
might have a practical chance of pass- 
ing the whole House. 

The bill was an expanded version of 
the Administration’s own civil rights 
package. The Administration measure 
had been taken in hand by Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Emanuel Celler, 
a vociferously civil righteous Brooklyn 
Democrat. Also sitting as chairman olf 
a civil rights subcommittee, Celler made 
one personal addition after another to 
the Administration bill. His version ex- 
panded the public accommodations sec- 
tion to forbid discrimination by any 
business operating under state or local 
“authorization, permission or license.” 
It authorized the Attorney General to 
intervene and bring suit on behalf of 
any individual to prevent the denial ol 
any constitutional right. It extended new 
guarantees of the right to vote to state 
as well as federal elections, estab- 
lished an Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty Commission with enforcement teeth. 

Language & Legalism. As sent to the 
full Judiciary Committee, the bill sim- 
ply went too far. It antagonized not 
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BOBBY & CELLER 
Scarred, but doing better. 
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only Southerners but many Republicans 
and moderate Democrats who ques- 
tioned its sweeping grants of federal 
authority. Celler also angered Ohio Re- 
publican William McCulloch. ranking 
minority member of the civil rights sub- 
committee, by ramming through the 
changes without any effort toward bi- 
partisan consultation. 

As the Administration’s top civil 
rights troubleshooter, it fell to Bobby 
Kennedy to put the bill back on the 
track. Painfully aware that he would 
bring down the wrath of civil rights 
professionals, Bobby went to the Ju- 
diciary Committee to plead that the bill 
be diluted to passable proportions. He 
carefully avoided challenging Celler’s 
bill on principle, skillfully confined him- 
self to matters of language and legal- 
isms. The new public accommodations 
section, he said, was “unclear.” might 
extend federal regulation to “all busi- 
nesses which a state does not affirma- 
tively ban.” He questioned the vast 
scope of powers granted the Attorney 
General, pointed out that Article I of 
the Constitution gives Congress power 
only over federal elections. As for fair 
employment practices legislation, Bob- 
by said such a section had the Admin- 
istration’s wholehearted support—then 
warned, however, that its inclusion 
might “jeopardize ultimate passage of 
the omnibus bill.” 

The Inevitable Outbursts. Manny Cel- 
ler got the message. Late in the week he 
promised to “put aside my own feelings” 
and “exert every effort” toward report- 
ing a compromise version of the bill 
from his committee within two weeks, 
Inevitably, there were some angry out- 
bursts. Clarence Mitchell, Washington 
director of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
cried that “there is no reason for this 
kind of sellout.” The Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil Rights, an association 
of top civil rights leaders, sent a three- 
page letter to Celler urging him to ig- 
nore Bobby's advice. For all that, a civil 
rights bill now seemed to have a better 
chance of getting through the House. 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Upset of Upsets? 


A Republican Governor of the state 
of Mississippi? 

There has been no such thing since 
1876, when one Adelbert Ames re- 
signed under fire in his Reconstruction 
regime. In most elections since then the 
G.O.P. has either put up no candidate 
or furnished merely token opposition. 
About all the winner of a Democratic 
gubernatorial primary had to do 
clear his throat and start polishing his 
inaugural speech 

But not this year. Heading for the 
Nov. 5 general election, Republican Ru- 
bel Phillips, 38. a former Democrat 
who was a State public service commis- 
sioner, is putting up a strong enough 
fight to have Democrats, for the first 
time in decades, showing concern 

The Democrats began worrying early 





was 





REPUBLICAN PHILLIPS 
Running hard, and hopeful. 


this month, when the G.O.P. plastered 
the state with full-color Phillips bill- 
boards, bought considerable television 
time, launched Phillips on a series of 


hearty handshaking tours throughout 
Mississippi. 
Then came unmistakable signs of 


apathy among the Democratic rank and 
file. Two weeks ago, the party nominee, 
Licutenant Governor Paul Johnson, ap- 
peared on statewide television to whoop 
it up before Democrats who were sup- 
posed to gather in large numbers at the 
state’s 82 county courthouses. But few 
turned up, and many of them wandered 
away in the middle of Johnson’s speech. 

Last week Democratic leaders organ- 
ized a rare postprimary rally—a $25- 
a-plate dinner in Jackson featuring top 
Democratic brass, including the seven- 
man congressional delegation from 
Washington, Party publicists hoped that 
7,500 would attend, But no more than 
3,500 gathered in the half-empty hall. 

Those who did show up heard some 
changed talk from party leaders, who 
had previously devoted most of their 
energies to attacking the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. Paul Johnson complained 
about “Republican carpetbaggers” and 
cried: “The birth of a two-party system 
in the state would divide the conserva- 
tive white vote.” Governor Ross Bar- 
nett shouted: “I'm fed up with these 
fence-riding, pussyfooting, snow-digging 
Yankee Republicans.” And U.S. Sena 
tor John Stennis said that Mississippi 
Democrats must “get out and vote and 
thwart this challenge brought on by the 
Republicans.” 

That. for Democrats, is the 
worry. No one doubts that Mississippt 
has enough Democrats to defeat Re- 
publican Phillips. But those Democrats 
have become so accustomed to per 
functory, no-contest general 
that they might not take the trouble 
to vote. Were that to happen. Missis 
sippi might experience the upset of all 


great 


elections 


political upsets 
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THE WORLD 








GREAT BRITAIN 


War of Succession 

Compelled by sympathy and the ne- 
cessity of the moment, Britain's Queen 
reversed the customary ritual, Instead 
of waiting for her retiring Prime Min- 
ister to call upon her and advise her of 
his choice as a successor, Elizabeth II 
rode across London to King Edward 
VII Hospital. There, in a peacock-green 
coat and matching hat, she sat in an 
armchair facing the high, white hospi- 
tal bed. Harold Macmillan, recuperating 
from his prostate operation and cranked 
up to a sitting position, wore blue and 


HOME LEAVING NO. 10 DOWNING ST. 


white pajamas. In such unlikely sur- 
roundings Elizabeth received Macmil- 
lan’s even more unlikely nomination for 
Prime Minister: Alexander Frederick 
Douglas-Home, Earl of Home, Baron 
Home, Baron Dunglass and Baron 
Douglas. 

If Elizabeth was surprised, so were 
her subjects. After half an hour's con- 
versation with Macmillan the Queen re- 
turned to Buckingham Palace, passing 
through a waiting crowd at the gates. A 
few minutes later a black Humber ap- 
proached along the Mall. The man in 
the rear seat was a stranger; a private 
detective, it turned out. But the faintly 
smiling, aristocratically fair features of 
the man beside the driver were familiar 
enough. “It's Lord Home!” came the 
amazed shouts. “Astonishing!” gasped 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard. 

Macmillan had reached back over 
years of blurring class lines to present 
Britain with a belted earl of a Prime 
Minister, an elegantly casual product of 
the cricket wickets of Eton, a toothy, 
grouse-shooting, extremely U member 
of the Establishment. Facing elections, 
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he had placed his Conservative Party 
in the hands of a member of the House 
of Lords who has not had to run for 
elective office since he inherited his title 
twelve years ago. 

Rusk for President. In selecting 
Home, Macmillan passed over three far 
more likely candidates: R. A. Butler, 
60, deputy to Britain’s last three Con- 
servative Prime Ministers, rebuilder of 
Tory Party fortunes and everlasting heir 
apparent to the No. | post; Lord Hail- 
sham, 56, the grandiloquent Minister 
for Science, who gaudily flipped his cor- 
Onet into the ring, emotionally promis- 
ing to renounce his title to become 





“THANK GOODNESS, WE EVOLVE OUR LEADER 
IN OUR OWN WAY AND DON’T ELECT HIM 
DEMOCRATICALLY LIKE THOSE SOCIALISTS.” 


With no parallel in modern times. 


Quintin Hogg, M.P., in hopes of be- 
coming P.M.; and Reginald Maudling, 
46, the darling of the Conservative back- 
benches and brainy Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. An exact U.S. parallel of 
what Macmillan did would be impossi- 
ble to draw; the closest approximation 
would be if a seriously ill President Ken- 
nedy had passed over Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson, House Speaker John 
McCormack and Senate President pro 
tem Carl Hayden to install Secretary ot 
State Dean Rusk in the White House— 
all without an election. 

Macmillan’s choice was based at least 
in part on his will, but not on whim. It 
followed a week-long Conservative Par- 
ty conference, plus the mysterious Tory 
ritual by which the visceral wishes of 
party members, great and small, are 
gathered, interpreted and closely read 
for omens. 

In the days leading up to the deci- 
sion, virtually the entire Conservative 
Party structure was polled, from vil- 
lage leaders to Cabinet members. Lord 
Dilhorne, Lord Chancellor and there- 
fore Speaker of the House of Lords, 


sounded out the Cabinet, calling not 
only for first choices but for second and 
last choices as well. And at twelve re- 
gional Tory offices, batteries of party 
workers telephoned each of the Con- 
servatives’ 620 constituency branches. 
Late Gallup. Hailsham was the first 
to be eliminated, vetoed by Cabinet 
members who acknowledged his_ bril- 
liance but questioned his judgment and 
stability. Though eminently qualified, 
Rab Butler suffered from a lackluster 
public personality and from the elusive 
but real hostility of many top Conserva- 
tives who still vaguely wish that Britain 
had won through to victory at Suez and 








ELIZABETH ARRIVING AT HOSPITAL 


cannot forget the notion—never entire- 
ly proved or disproved—that Butler was 
against the adventure. Also working 
against Butler was the fact that, even 
though their beliefs and policies are 
similarly progressive, he and Macmillan 
have never cottoned to each other. A 
strong point in Butler's favor—a Gallup 
poll showing him to be as strong a 
prime-ministerial candidate as Labor's 
Harold Wilson—did not reach print un- 
til the Tory Party polling was done. 
Although many backbenchers stuck 
steadfastly to Maudling, there was a 
feeling that he was too young (46) and 
not quite ready for the top job. That 
left Home. Though he had some strong 
support, basically he was everybody's 
second choice. Explained one Tory M.P. 
later: “I would never have put Home as 
No. 2 if I'd thought for one moment 
that the accumulation of No. 2s could 
have this effect.” When the party sound- 
ings were presented to him in his hospi- 
tal room, Macmillan decided that Home 
was the compromise candidate who 
would put the least strain on the Con- 
servatives’ internal party ties. 
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The aim was to avoid bitterness; the 
result, at least for the moment. was 
to increase it. After word of Home’s 
choice leaked out at White’s Club, a 
small group of Tory chiefs gathered 
with Reggie Maudling to dine at the 
home of Health Minister Enoch Powell 
and to plot resistance. Just as grimly, 
Butler dug in his heels. Across Brit- 
ain, feelings hardened behind both men. 
There was a widespread suspicion that, 
despite the elaborate soundings taken. 
Home had been put over against 
the party majority’s wishes. Humphrey 
Berkeley, Tory M.-P. for Lancaster, 
spoke for many when he complained 
that “the Conservative Party has been 
engaged for the past week in a charade. 
I cannot think of any system of direct 
selection which would have secured 
Lord Home’s emergence as the man to 
lead the party.” 

Unkissed Hand, Well aware of the 
opposition to him, Home carefully re- 
frained from kissing the Queen's hand at 
his morning audience. Such a gesture by 
a Prime Minister-designate traditionally 
implies confidence that he can form a 
government. Instead, he returned to No. 
10 Downing Street to confront his col- 
leagues and his foes, Blank-faced, un- 
smiling and uncommunicative, they be- 
gan coming by. 

Maudling popped out from the Treas- 
ury, just across the street from No. 10: 
Butler, a grim rider in a black Daimler, 
was momentarily roused from introspec- 
tion by the cheers of the crowd: Hail- 
sham. reportedly the hardest-dying, re- 
fused to say anything about anything. 
They came and went, as the sun set and 
the TV lights rose, then came and went 
again. Lord Privy Seal Edward Heath 
went on BBC television to praise 
Home's “integrity, clarity, judgment and 
perseverance” and to hope “that all our 
colleagues will be able to serve with 
him.” Selwyn Lloyd insisted “he will 
make an outstanding Prime Minister.” 
Heading for home and bed just before 
midnight, Home could only be sure that 
“{ shall be starting work again tomor- 
row morning.” 

That night R. A. Butler faced his de- 
cision. He and his tearful wife Mollie 
returned to their suite at the ornate, 
Edwardian St, Ermin’s Hotel. Some time 
between a Scotch nightcap and dawn, 
Politician Butler surveyed the situation 
with all his political acumen and con- 
cluded that he simply did not have sufli- 
cient support inside the party to carry 
through the rebellion. He also knew, 
as he told friends later, that either de- 
cision, to fight on or to quit, would be 
crilicized, but he decided to give up 
rather than seriously damage the Tory 
Party. 

Next morning, arriving on the steps 
of No. 10, Home had a bright wish: “I 
hope everyone on this fine Saturday 
morning can forget about politics, ex- 
cept me.” Not a chance. Back came 
Butler to surrender. Then, at last, the 
hour of glory: Home’s appearance on 
the doorstep, his smiling announcement 
that he was off to see the Queen, the 
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quiet talk with Elizabeth in the Bucking- 
ham Palace audience chamber as sun 
softened the palace gardens and a mili- 
tary band played for the changing of 
the guard in the forecourt. Had he been 
able to form a government? Replied 
Lord Home: “Yes, I have, and I have 
kissed hands with the Queen on my ap- 
pointment as Prime Minister.” 

Outwardly at least came the inevita- 
ble closing of the ranks. This week 
Home announced his new Cabinet con- 
taining the solid Tories, including Butler 
(named Foreign Secretary), Hailsham 
and Maudling (in their old jobs) and 
Heath (named President of the Board 
of Trade). Missing: lain Macleod, 
co-chairman of the Tory Party, one of 
the rebels who could not reconcile 
himself to the way Home was chosen 

His Cabinet formed, Home must now 
overcome as best he can the deep divi- 
sions that the power struggle left in the 
Tory Party and get down to the business 
of running the country. But he must also 
prepare for next year’s election, in 
which the Tories, after twelve years 
in power, face the eager Laborites— 
and the I4th earl faces that aggressive 
working-class champion, Harold Wilson, 
Right now, the odds are overwhelming- 
ly against Home. But whatever else he 
did, Harold Macmillan did not mean to 
pick a loser. 


The Winner 
(See Cover) 

Lord Home's crest shows a salaman- 
der standing in fire. To his friends, it 
symbolizes his patient, outwardly phieg- 
matic disposition, not casily touched by 
the heat of emotion, danger or disaster 
As the grim-faced stream of ministers 
came and went through the black door 
of No, 10 Downing Street, the watch- 
ing crowds got no hint of crisis trom 
Lord Home's broad, boyish grin and 
jaunty stride. The Prime Minister-desig- 
nate seemed serenely untouched by the 
jealousies and conspiracies of his riven 
party. As one Tory said not long ago: 
“He’s never scared. He just looks at 
you with that damn-your-eyes look and 
goes right on with what he’s doing.” 

Home’s victory may prove to be Pyr- 
rhic. As a millionaire, one of Britain's 
biggest landowners, an Old Etonian, 
head of a family whose pedigree pre- 
dates Magna Carta, he has inevitably 
caused the revival of an old argument: 
that the Tories’ progressive, democratic 
goals are mere window dressing for the 
party of wealth and privilege. 

The Labor Party is already in full 
cry. Describing the Tory selection proc- 
ess aS viciously undemocratic, the La- 
borite Daily Mirror wrote: “Butler has 
been betrayed, Maudling insulted, Mac- 
leod ignored, Heath treated with con- 
tempt and Hailsham giggled out of court 
by the jester in hospital.” Deriding the 
Tories’ “aristocratic cabal,” Harold Wil- 
son last week took aim and declared 
scornfully: “In this ruthlessly competi- 
tive, scientific. technical, industrial age, 
a week of intrigues has produced a 
result based on family and hereditary 





LOSER BUTLER WITH WIFE 
Decision between nightcap and dawn. 


connections. The leader has emerged— 
an elegant anachronism.” 

Many Tories agreed. On the other 
hand, the ordeal undeniably produced 
a leader of courage and principle who 
believes, in Home's own words, that the 
government should never be content 
just to do “what people will stand for,” 


but instead should unflinchingly “tell 
them what they ought to stand for.” 
says Tory Backbencher Nigel Birch: 





“His clarity and integrity shine out, and 
that’s what you require in a leader, 
With his dignity and restraint, Home 
will show up Harold Wilson tor a cheap 
crackerjack.” 

Denobilization. The grey-haired, blue- 
eyed earl has none of the hauteur of 
many English noblemen, and he has 
a pugnacious streak that his fragile air 
belies. In the Cabinet and the country 
at large, Home’s blunt. hardheaded per- 
formance as Foreign Secretary has won 
him a degree of respect accorded to 
only one of his postwar predecessors, 
Labor's late Ernie Bevin. Remembering 
Churchill's innocence of economics and 
social problems, many politicians be- 
lieved that Home-Sweet-Home, as Win- 
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Choice between anachronisms. 
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Honor, charm, self-confidence, and dedication to duty without condescension. 


ston called him, could easily fill the 
same gaps in his experience. 

To some extent, the fears about 
Home reflect Britain’s long and jealous 
struggle to establish political democracy 
and protect it from the monarchy and 
nobility. The last peer to form a gov- 
ernment in Britain was Lord Salisbury 
in 1895. Since then, in deference to the 
unwritten rule that the Prime Minister 
cannot sit in the “Other Place,” as 
M.P.s call the House of Lords, party 
leaders twice have reluctantly passed 
over titled favorites for second-running 
commoners. In 1923 Stanley Baldwin 
wrested the job from Lord Curzon: in 
1940 Winston Churchill edged out Lord 
Halifax. Today the old rule need no 
longer keep talented men out of the 
Commons, thanks to a bill passed last 
summer that enables any “reluctant 
peer” to renounce his titles for life if he 
wishes.” The 14th Earl of Home will 
soon be legally and for the rest of his 
life Sir Alexander Frederick Douglas- 
Home. His next move will be to run for 
Parliament from a safe Tory seat. How- 
ever, he is eager to represent a Scottish 
constituency, and since no suitable seat 
will be vacant in the immediate future, 
he may have to hold on to his title 
temporarily and sit in the Other Place 
until the right Scottish by-election comes 
along. To avoid this impractical ar- 
rangement, Tories hoped to postpone 
Pariiament’s recall next week. How- 
ever, Harold Wilson brusquely rejected 
the idea as “impertinence.” 

What many Tories overlooked in the 
scramble to “denobilize” their leader is 
that Home's virtues are incurably those 
of the aristocrat: honor, charm, utter 
self-confidence, the dedication—and 
none of the condescension—of no- 
blesse oblive. 

Show Me. Home is a!most devoid of 
personal ambition. Asked last year if he 
had ever thought of becoming Prime 


For this, ironically, the new Tory Prime 
Minister can thank Labor M.P. Anthony 
Wedgewood Benn, whose gallant campaign 
to shed his father’s viscountey won the na- 
tion’s support for the law 
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Minister, he shook his head and ex- 
plained: “After IL had dipped fairly 
freely into my first bottle of port, my 
father said to me: "You know, the most 
important thing in life is to Know when 
to stop.” At the height of the leader- 
ship auction at the Tory conference 
in Blackpool this month, a _ reporter 
goaded Home: “Aren't you catching the 
fever?” Replied the Foreign Secretary: 
“Put your hand on my forehead, and 
feel my pulse. You will find that both 
are quite normal.” 

Home’s rise to the premiership has no 
parallel in modern times. He has been 
in politics for 27 of his 60 years, but he 
had held no Cabinet post before he 
became Commonwealth Relations Sec- 
retary. Though he worked diligently in 
the Commonwealth job and was also 
an able leader of the House of Lords 
before he took over the Foreign Office 
from Selwyn Lloyd in 1960, few Britons 
Knew his name, and even fewer could 
pronounce it correctly, Most critics 
were angered by the fact that the For- 
eign Secretary would sit in the Lords, 
sheltered from the heavy fire of Com- 
mons debate. His decision was called 
“the most reckless appointment since 
the Emperor Caligula made his favorite 
horse a consul,” 

It was taken for granted that Mac- 
millan, who had been his own Foreign 
Secretary when Selwyn Lloyd officially 
held the job, had picked a colorless yes 
man. “The Foreign Secretary,” pro- 
nounced the late Hugh Gaitskell, “is 
now a puppet.” 

Home showed soon enough who was 
running the Foreign Office. He im- 
pressed its clannish professionals with 
his industry and quick grasp of issues, 
delighted many others with his laconic 
wit. When an aide sent him a bale ot 
documents with the note, “The Secre- 
tary of State will be interested in read- 
ing this,” Home sent back the bundle 
with the reply: “A kind thought, but en- 
tirely erroneous, Please abstract.” From 
the outset he adopted a show-me atti- 
tude to the Russians that was notably 
tougher than Macmillan’s conciliatory 





approach. When Soviet fighters threat- 
ened Allied traflic in the Berlin air cor- 
ridors not long after he took over, 
Home fired off an angry note to Mos- 
cow, and only then notified the Prime 
Minister. 

Compleat Angler. Nonetheless, Gro- 
myko trusts “Milord” Home enough to 
converse with him in English when they 
are alone, and Soviet admirers dubbed 
him respectfully the “Western Mo’otov.” 
Laborites accused him of being rigidly 
anti-Communist, but Home was always 
ready to negotiate problems when he 
thought that there was any hope. When 
dealing with the Russians, said Compleat 
Angler Home, “I go trying for a fish. 
If nothing bites, I go back the next day. 
If a small fish bites, 1 go after a bigger 
one.” 

He has been a firm supporter of U.S. 
policies, though not always without res- 
ervations. When the Cuban crisis broke, 
he muttered: “I hope the Americans 
know what they are up to.” Later, how- 
ever, he rebuked British anti-American- 
ism: “The British people must recog- 
nize who are their friends and who are 
not. | am all for being fair-minded, but 
1 do wish this country had a little less 
of the intellectual fringe and more horse 
sense.” On his first visit to India as Com- 
monwealth Relations Secretary, Home 
questioned the value of neutrality in 
talks with government leaders. “Weak- 
ness invites aggression,” he said. He is 
an informal, unself-conscious diplomat 
who sometimes shows up for conter- 
ences in o'd worn carpet slippers, but 
his b!unt talk often infuriates people. A 
cherished tribute to his forensic skill is 
a cable he received after one outspoken 
verdict. “To hell with you,” it said. 
“Offensive letter follows.” 

Caste for Coal. In all Britain last 
week, there was probably only one com- 
munity where Macmillan’s choice of a 
successor was hailed with unmixed joy. 
To the 2,000-odd people of Coldstream, 
a Berwickshire border village flanked 
by 5,000 acres of Home's ancestral 
lands, the news of the laird’s new job 
stirred the greatest celebration since the 
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6th Lord became the Ist Earl in 1605. 
The clan once foregathered also at 
Douglas Castle, or “Castle Dangerous.” 
as Sir Walter Scott called it, on their 
Lanarkshire estate, but in 1937, when 
the 13th Earl discovered a coalmine be- 
neath his living room, he tore down the 
176-vear-old castle to get at it. Their 
family seat today is The Hirsel, a 70- 
room, Queen Anne mansion at Cold- 
stream, one of the few Scottish homes 
that are both stately and central-heated. 

Home's wife, who was the daughter 
of his old headmaster but cannot re- 
member the Earl as an Etonian, shuttles 
with her husband between London, The 
Hirsel and Dorneywood, their country 
home in Buckinghamshire. She knits his 
socks, often cooks his breakfast. She is 
also an accomplished hostess, and con- 
fesses: “I love politics, because we are 
not the worrying kind. My husband is 
even more of an unworrier than I am.” 
The Homes have three grown daughters 
and a son, 19-year-old Lord Dunglass, 
who will eventually inherit his father’s 
suspended titles—unless he too wants 
to be Prime Minister. 

The Coldstream villagers confessed 
last week that they were a little upset 
over Home's decision to drop his titles, 
but as Provost Joseph Carrick said stur- 
dily, “To us, he'll always be the Earl.” 

Scot of Scots. Coldstream has been 
home to the Homes for at least eight 
centuries, and they have always been 
powers in the land. Their rolling farm 
lands were bestowed on the family by 
Scotland’s King William the Lion in 
the 13th century. Later, the Homes 
merged with the powerful Douglas 
clan and inherited their vast, 50,000- 
acre estates in the Douglas Valley, 80 
miles west of Coldstream. For several 
centuries, the bold, battling lairds of 
Douglas and Home fought the Eng- 
lish and rustled their cattle. The 4th 
Earl of Douglas was acclaimed by Fal- 
stall in Henry ITV as “that sprightly Scot 
of Scots that runs o‘horseback up a 
hill perpendicular.” 

At the battle of Flodden Field, which 
was fought within sight of the Homes’ 
front lawn at Coldstream, Archibald, 
Sth Earl of Douglas, otherwise Known 
as Bell-the-Cat, and the 3rd Lord Home 
both fought the Sassenach. Home tried 
to rally his followers against the Eng- 
lish longbowmen. “A Home! A Home!” 
he cried. But his men—or so legend 
has it—misunderstood his order and 
trotted off home. It was then that the 
family decided to avert future disasters 
by pronouncing the name “Hume.” 

Two earls of Home were imprisoned 
in Edinburgh Castle for political crimes. 
Three others were beheaded. One mer- 
ry laird of Home, says the I4th Earl, 
used to invite his neighbors to dinner 
and, “having wined them and dined 
them until they were under the table, 
would then proceed to acquire their 
property. Then he would hang them 
by the neck to a tree outside the bed- 
room window to remind himselt of, 
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as he used to say. ‘the danger of over- 
indulgence.” Home adds: “The Eng- 
lish always sav that we Scots retarded 
the advance of civilization. If we had 
known what civilization was going to 
be like, we would have retarded it a 
great deal longer.” 

Honorably Ineligible. Home's father 
was a cheerful, absent-minded noble- 
man of the Wodehouse breed—the sort 
that would take potshots at hares from 
the drawing-room window. At first 
young Alec seemed to take after him. 
Eton contemporaries still remember 
Alec Home's finest hour. in the big 
cricket match of 1922. when he scored 
66 runs on a sticky wicket against Har- 
row. In those days, Author and Fellow 
Etonian Cyril Connolly wrote, Britain's 
new Prime Minister “was the kind of 
graceful, tolerant, sleepy boy who is 
showered with favors and crowned 
with all the laurels, who is liked by the 
masters and admired by the boys with- 
out any apparent exertion on his part. 
In the 18th century he would have 
become Prime Minister before he was 
30; as it was, he appeared honorably 
ineligible for the struggle of life.” 

But Alec’s younger brother, Play- 
wright William Douglas-Home, warns 
that his “apparent mildness, his good- 
natured absent-mindedness,” even his 
grin, are deceptive. William also vows 
that under Home, unlike Macmillan, 
“there wont be any nepotism.” Says 
he: “Sister Bridget won't be chairing 
the Tory conference at Blackpool, my 
bird-watching brother Henry won't be 
next Secretary of State for Scotland. 
I will not be sent to the U.N., and 
Edward, my brother, who 





youngest 


spent four years on the Burma railway 
as a prisoner of war, will not be Minis- 
ter without Portfolio in the Far East.” 

Political Blood. To his father’s regret, 
young Alec Home lost interest in fox 
hunting after falling off a walking horse 
the first time he rode to hounds. Home 
still follows his other boyhood pursuits: 
bird watching, butterfly collecting, flow- 
er arranging. piano playing. Macmillan 
occasionally visits the Homes for the 
grouse shooting, and, friends say, was 
about to tip the gillie £2 one day, when 
the thrifty Earl advised him sharply 
“Half as much will do.” 

After Eton, where his headmaster de- 
scribed him as the most unambitious 
boy he had ever encountered, Home 
went to Oxford's aristocratic Christ 
Church,* where he scraped by with a 
third in history. He was interested in 
the family’s “political blood”—Britain’s 
great reforming Prime Minister Earl 
Grey was his paternal great-grandfather 
—and was elected to Parliament in 
1931 from the depressed mining district 
of South Lanark. “It seemed rather 
stodgy just to stay at home and live on 
your money and look after your es- 
tates.” he explains. “It would have been 
a lot better for the estates if T had, and 
you might think it would have been bet- 
ter for foreign policy.” 

In fact, Home was a conscientious 
M.P., and says that the miseries of the 
depression in Lanarkshire helped swing 
his political views left of center. Despite 
the criticism that he knows nothing of 


Home is the 20th Old Etonian Prime Min- 
ister (of 45), and the [3th to have attended 
Christ Church 
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domestic issues, he was concerned with 
a wide range of economic and social 
problems as Lanarkshire’s M.P. and lat- 
er as Secretary of State for Scotland. 
Backbone Added. In 1937 Home be- 
came Neville Chamberlain's parliamen- 
lary private secretary. It was he who 
handed the Prime Minister Hitler's mes- 
sage setting up the Munich meeting in 
1938, and Home accompanied his boss 
to the ill-fated conference. The Home 
family motto is True to the End, and 
Home still defends Chamberlain's at- 
tempt to make a deal with Hitler. 
“Chamberlain,” he says, “hated Hitler 
and Fascism, but he felt that Europe in 
general and Britain in particular were in 
even greater danger from Communism.” 
In wartime, Major Lord Home was in- 
valided out of the Lanarkshire Yeo- 
manry after only a few months’ service, 
when he contracted spinal tuberculosis. 
The next two years were to be the cru- 





“1 can't get my tongue around oth- 


Home once explained, It is just as well. 
The Prime Minister writes or ad libs 
his own speeches, and though they 
give cautious bureaucrats the shud- 
ders, Lord Home's own sparkling 
words are full of candor, common 
sense, eloquence. 


On National Aims: “When paleo- 
lithic man lived on lizards, he had two 
jobs: to provide security for his fami- 
ly and food for them to eat. Things 
haven't changed much. The basic ob- 
jective of our foreign policy is to pro- 
vide security and food with which to 
feed ourselves.” 

On Negotiating with Russia: “I be- 
lieve there may be just room to co- 
exist if we reply to Russia’s Jekyll and 
Hyde performance with a certain dual- 
ity of our own, We must expose and 
frustrate the conspirator and nego- 
tiate with the patriot. If Mr, Khru- 
shchev is sending a genuine olive 
branch, then he will find I am perfect- 
ly capable of sitting on the branch 
with him and cooing like a dove.” 

On "'Softness"’ Toward Communism: 


misled into thinking us soft. Some of 


terloo. Shopkeepers we may be, but 


are for sale.” 
On the Cold War: “We must not 
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er people's words and phrases,” Lord 


“We do not always choose to express 
our opposition to Communism in the 
military context. That would be much 
too simple an answer, but we see the 
challenge clearly and the need to meet 
it all along the line. So do not be 


our enemies made that mistake. Na- 
poleon called us a nation of shop- 
keepers. The memorial to him in Lon- 
don is a railway station called Wa- 


neither our principles nor our alliances 


give ground anywhere, Does that mean 
that we should never be able to im- 


cial period of his life. In bed, encased in 
a plaster cast, the happy-go-lucky Etoni- 
an read deeply and widely, pored over 
Marx and Lenin in an attempt to under- 
stand Russia’s long-range goals. (Harold 
Wilson admits that he never got farther 
than page 2 of Marx's Das Kapital.) 
When he was able to return to the 
House, his spine mended by the doc- 
tors, Home cracked: “This is the first 
time that anyone has ever performed 
the impossible task of putting backbone 
in a politician.” 

Home's profound skepticism of Sovi- 
et policy led him to challenge Winston 
Churchill when the Prime Minister 
praised as an “act of justice” Stalin’s 
promise to respect Poland’s borders aft- 
er the war. “On the contrary,” said 
Home, it was “an act of power,” and he 
Was soon proved right. Home constantly 
reiterated that unless the government 
grasped the fact that “this country and 
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prove our chances of living together 
with Russia or engineering better re- 
lations? I could not accept that: pes- 
simistic conclusion. The impact of ed- 
ucation and science is inevitably work- 
ing a social change in the Soviet Un- 
ion. A revolution started 40 vears ago 
cannot maintain its momentum for- 
ever. In spite of all setbacks, we must 
persevere. Today we keep the peace 
by the balance of terror—because that 
is what life is, But we must work to- 
wards keeping the peace by reason— 
because that is what life ought to be.” 

On Communist Goals: “Their aim 
is to overthrow the way of life free 
men have chosen for themselves and 
substitute their own. Their tactics are 
to undermine, harry and probe weak- 
nesses everywhere, backing up if nec- 
essary their probes with force. Today 
it is the Congo, Laos, Tibet and Cuba. 
Tomorrow it will be another selection. 
That is what Mr. Khrushchev culls 
peaceful coexistence. There is very lit- 
Ue peaceful about it except that, with 
luck, the guns don’t fire.” 

On the U.S.: “Those who can ac- 
cuse the Americans of being warlike 
are those who either do not know 
them or who find the Americans’ 
championship of liberty astride their 
path of ambition. The only people who 
can accuse the Americans of being 
imperialists are those who are signifi- 
cantly deficient in humor.” 

On Alliances: “Internationally, Brit- 
ain’s strength rests upon a tripod of 
the Commonwealth, Europe, and the 
Atlantic Alliance. But a tripod is a 
particularly uncomfortable seat if one 
leg is shorter and weaker than the oth- 
er, and so it must be the positive pur- 
pose of our foreign policy to strength- 
en all three.” 

On the United Nations: “This con- 
centration on ‘colonialisny has led to 


behavior by many of the newly elected 
countries. Russia’s empire is occupied 


which has freed 600 million people in 


demn 


where there is one rule for the bully 


going to turn that around and sug- 
gest that there should be no repre- 
sentation without taxation.” 


Russia operate under two different sets 
of standards, there will stretch before us 
a long vista of political difficulties, mis- 
understandings and disillusions.” 

Home can be equally pointed on do- 
mestic issues, of which his foes say he 
knows nothing. Every step to make Brit- 
ain more competitive and prosperous, 
said Home not long ago, has “an instant 
effect on our ability to guide events. 
Once more I make a plea for wealth 
—which is one of the foundations of 
influence.” 

Us & Them. Theoretically, such talk 
should appeal to newly prosperous Brit- 
ons at a time when economic boom and 
expanding education have eroded the 
ancient class barriers between “Us” and 
“Them,” between the Privileged and the 
People of Disraecli’s Two Nations. In- 
stead of denouncing their superiors in 
privilege, Britons now aspire to join 
them—and do. Two-thirds of Britain's 





the adoption of a double standard of 







by military force and ruled by fear. 
By contrast, the British record is one 








1S years. The U.N. members know 
that to be true, but they seldom con- 
the Russians and constantly 
harass us. Is there growing up, almost 
imperceptibly, a code of behavior 









who deals in fear and another for the 
democracies, because their stock in 
trade is reason and compromise?” 
On Countries Not Paying U.N. Dues: 
“Somewhat back in history, the cry 
was raised not far from here: “No 
taxation without representation.” | am 











On Personal Diplomacy: “This busi- 
ness of perambulation! Why employ 
intelligent and highly paid ambassa- 
dors and then go and do their work 
for them? You don’t buy a canary and 
sing yourself. I theretore give notice 
that I shall go on strike and sit more 
in the control tower—just in time to 
avoid visiting a foreign secretary in 
the moon,” 

On the Rule of Law: “Some peo- 
ple are suspicious of law and order, 
as though the rule of law was a mere 
trick to freeze the status quo. It is 
quite the opposite. Its observance is 
the sine qua non of peaceful change. 
The rule of law is a lesson learned 
from centuries of human experience, 
from many mistakes and much suffer- 
ing. It amounts simply to this: that 
only by submitting ourselves to obey 
the law can we reconcile conflicting 
ambitions and serve the interests of 
mankind as a whole. Without the rule 
of law we destroy one another.” 
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workers vote Labor, but sociologists re- 
port that 40% of them actually think 
of themselves as middle-clz 

And yet, class feeling remains strong- 
er in Britain than anywhere else in 
Western Europe. The very fact that a 
new “aristocracy of achievement” has 
risen up, through scholarships and red- 
brick universities, to breach the Estab- 
lishment has made many Tories more 
class-conscious than before. This in turn 
produces resentment among newcomers, 
who feel that they are not really wel- 
comed by the old crowd, The game of 
“class spotting,” a charade around the 
infinite variety of right or wrong in 
speech or dress, is being played in Brit- 
ain more cruelly than ever. It is against 
this background of class distinction, par- 
adoxically both keener and less mean- 
ingful, that Britain’s aristocratic Prime 
Minister will have to make policy—and 
fight an election. 

One question that Britons will answer 
at the polls is whether the Earl who has 
forsworn his titles will in fact not seem 
less of an anachronism than Harold Wil- 
son, who brags that he is “classless” but 
harps on class consciousness. Home may 
well seem to many Britons a symbol of 
the bad old days, when privilege meant 
power without responsibility. On the 
other hand, Labor's new order would 
create its own privileged class, one that 
has had little or no experience of power 
and would owe its primary responsibil- 
ity to the state. 

Sink or Swim. Home has considered 
the issue more carefully than he is often 
given credit for, is on record with a re- 
markable statement of Britain’s domes- 
tic challenges. “For the trade unions,” 
he has said, “the choice is whether to 
remain sunk in the stick-in-the-mud at- 
titudes of the twenties and thirties, a 
prey to Depression fixations, meeting 
today’s prosperity with yesterday's at- 
titudes of mind, or whether to operate 
an up-to-date organization in modern 
conditions of afluence, where the object 
would be to produce as much wealth as 
possible and get a fair and increasing 
reward for an honest day’s work, For 
the industrialist, the choice is whether 
to play safe, to divide up the market, 
to insist on restrictive practices, or 
whether to get out and take those risks 
which created British industrial suprem- 
acy in the first place and are the very 
basis of a free mercantile economy.” 

As for government, said Home, its 
choice “is whether to treat the country 
as a chronic invalid, taking its tempera- 
ture and feeling its pulse every five min- 
utes to see if it is strong enough to be 
told the facts of life, or whether to as- 
sume that the body politic of the coun- 
try is robust and its mind mature and 
its heart sound and to tell the people 
what the hour demands, confident they 
will rise to the occasion. The country 
has a right to assume that men’s minds 
will be as modern as the machinery they 
tend, that private enterprise will be 
enterprising—that the government will 
govern.” 
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WEST GERMANY 
Der Dicke Takes Over 


For years No. 8 Schleichstrasse was 
like any other house on the suburban 
Bonn hillside called Venusberg. Every- 
thing was always spick-and-span, and 
from the kitchen came the odor of Ba- 
varian stew. No. 8's occupant, a chubby, 
rumpled man with pink bulging face 
and bulging briefcase, went to the of- 
fice each morning, returned each eve- 
ning, like so many hard-working busi- 
nessmen of the district. 

One morning last week a sleek black 
Mercedes limousine with official license 
plates glided up to the curb; the chauf- 
feur nodded amiably to the plainclothes 
policeman who had taken up station 








or foreign affairs. To the U.S., he gave 
assurance of the closest friendship. To 
Europe, he promised his strongest ef- 
forts to strengthen the budding ties of 
integration. There would be no dis- 
avowal of Konrad Adenauer’s Franco- 
German pact, and he hoped Bonn would 
remain on warm terms with Paris. But, 
he added emphatically, “we must also 
cultivate relations with other European 
States, especially with Great Britain.” It 
was hint enough that Bonn wanted no 
part of Charles de Gaulle’s narrow con- 
cept of Europe, would continue to press 
for Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market. 

Stronger Reality. Erhard gave quali- 
fied blessing to the further exploration 
of an East-West détente, with the ad- 
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CHANCELLOR ERHARD & ADENAUER 
“The man of firm purpose builds a world of his liking.” 


on the sidewalk during the night. Both 
beamed as Ludwig Erhard emerged 
from No. 8 to ride to Parliament and 
be confirmed as the new Chancellor of 
West Germany. 

The Middle Way. It was a great mo- 
ment for der Dicke (the Fat One). For 
14 years, as economics minister, he had 
struggled alongside crusty old Konrad 
Adenauer to build a new nation out of 
war's rubble, and he had succeeded be- 
yond all expectation: today West Ger- 
many has the strongest economy in all 
Europe and can boast a healthy growth 
of democratic roots, At 66, Ludwig Er- 
hard is also by far the country’s most 
popular politician. Meritably, the Bun- 
destag gave him a whopping majority 
approval to take over from the retiring 
Adenauer. 

West Germany’s eagle symbol loomed 
on the wall behind the speaker's stand 
as Erhard rose to deliver his two-hour 
acceptance address. “My policy is a 
policy of the middle way,” he declared, 
making clear that he planned no major 
departures in West Germany's domestic 


monition that both sides remember a 
cardinal need: a solution to the prob- 
lem of divided Germany. “We are told 
that division of our country is a ‘reality’ 
which has to be accepted,” he declared. 
“Of course it is a reality, but it is an 
unbearable one. An illness, too, is a real- 
ity, but no one would think of blaming 
someone who tries to cure the disease.” 

Above all, he added, “if the division 
of our country is put forward as a real- 
ity, the will of the German people to re- 
store its unity is a far stronger reality.” 

As der Dicke spoke, his newly ap- 
pointed Cabinet sat proudly on the 
government benches. Erhard had made 
few changes, and was not particularly 
pleased about them. For one thing, he 
had wanted Civil Servant Ludger West- 
rick, his able No. 2 man at the Ministry 
of Economics, as new Economics Minis- 
ter. But Christian Democratic Union 
bosses insisted on a politician in the job, 
and Erhard finally agreed to the ap- 
pointment of Kurt Schmiicker, a politi- 
cally safe but untutored industrialist. Er- 
hard had held out against more power 
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DE GAULLE OBSERVING MANEUVERS FROM HELICOPTER 
In the stumbling state. 


in the Cabinet for the C.D.U.'s coalition 
partners, the Free Democrats, but now 
they had forced him to give Free Dem- 
ocrat Leader Erich Mende not only a 
vice chancellorship but also an impor- 
tant Cabinet post, the Ministry for All- 
German Affairs, which concerns itself 
with the problems of East Germany. 
Preference tor Teamwork. Some sug- 
gested that all this betrayed Erhard’s 
“softness.” True, Erhard made no secret 
of the fact that he preferred teamwork 
to the stiff authoritarian style of rule 
practiced by Adenauer. He gave his 
ministers a small taste of the new atmos- 
phere last week by lighting a cigar at the 
first Cabinet meeting—no one had ever 
been permitted to smoke in der Alte's 
presence. The Cabinet would have more 
leeway on serious matters as well. But 
so far he had done no more compromis- 
ing than any other politician who must 
deal with the intricacies of intraparty 
factions and coalition bargaining. And 
he had ended his acceptance speech with 
a quotation from Goethe's Hermann 
und Dorothea to show his inner resolve: 


For in these unsettled times, the man 
Whose mind is unsettled 

On!y increases the evil and spreads it 
Wider and wider 

While the man of firm purpose builds 
A world of his liking. 


FRANCE 
One Man’s Meat 


Like the good red wine that goes 
with his meat, a French butcher has to 
be picked with care and pampered tor 
years—and even then he can turn sour. 
Rushing in where housewives fear to 
tread, Charles de Gaulle in 1961 tried 
to batt!e inflation by decreeing a cut in 
butchers’ profit margins, which in many 
cases amounted to 50%, Again this 
year, De Gaulle’s regime demanded that 
butchers cut some fat from their prices. 
Last week, striking back, indignant Pa- 
risian butchers closed down 3,355 of 
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3,744 butcher shops in greater Paris 
and cut off beef purchases from La 
Villette, the vast, archaic meat-whole- 
saling center on the edge of the city. 
That strictly limited the capital’s supply. 
Result: chaos, 

A plastic bomb wrecked one butcher's 
establishment. Frenzied housewives 
turned in desperation to pork and horse- 
meat, even frozen U.S. chickens. At 
last, the butchers relented, but their re- 
opened shops had only a few days’ beef 
supply and the threat to Paris kitchens 
remained. Cried Charles Léonard, 
chairman of the Paris butchers’ syn- 
dicate: “We are no longer under the 
Occupation. The Germans have left. 
Butchers, | am proud of you!” 


Games with Nuclear Trimmings 
War breaks out in September 1966. 
“Red” forces attack the “violet” 
(NATO) alliance, only to be stymied 
at the Rhine. The reds try an end run 
through “white” country |Switzerland| 
to invade “blue” country |France}), 

So went the script for the French 
army's annual fall war games. The set- 
ting was lovely: the meadows and fir- 
covered hills of the Jura mountains, a 
few miles from the Swiss border. The 
assemblage was splendid: Charles de 
Gaulle in his brigadier general's uni- 
form: Premier Georges Pompidou; 
General Charles Ailleret, the modern- 
minded chief of staff of all French 
forces; General Louis Le Puloch, the 
traditionalist chief of staff. 

To block the flanking thrust, the 
army men staging the games plotted 
military academy textbook tactics— 
with nuclear trimmings. The invading 
reds began the show by firing nuclear 
artillery at the blue defenders, sup- 
posedly vaporizing the town of Pon- 
tarlier (pop. 16,000). Smoke machines 
puffed up mushroom clouds to simulate 
utter destruction. The blues responded 
by dispatching a couple of Mirage VIs 
to drop 60-kiloton bombs on a red town 





of equivalent size. Meanwhile, back at 
the battlefield, the blues sprayed 15 tac- 
tical nuclear weapons on the reds in an 
area ten miles long and ten miles wide. 
More puffs of smoke aux champignons. 
Fifteen minutes passed, and the blues 
advanced in tanks and on foot. France 
won. Among army Strategists, felicita- 
tions all around. 

De Gaulle’s nuclear experts and mod- 
ern warfare men, however, were ap- 
palled. They insist that France’s nuclear 
force will be only a deterrent, or else a 
last-gasp weapon; if they fail to deter, 
and France is falling, then and only 
then are the bombers to be used to drag 
the attacker under with France. They 
cannot be used on routine, tit-for-tat 
bombing missions as the war games sug- 
gested. As for the frantic, |15-weapon 
battlefield broadside, so lavish a use of 
atomic weapons in so small an area 
(particularly on French soil) amounted 
to nothing more than an old-fashioned 
artillery barrage, reduced to absurdity. 
And why move into the area 15 minutes 
later? What would be left to attack? 
How could one protect tanks and in- 
fantry against fire and intense radioac- 
tivity? 

De Gaulle himself tried to calm the 
briefing rooms by admitting that France 
is still at the “stumbling stage of nu- 
clear tactics.” Some mistakes had been 
shown up usefully, he comforted; fu- 
ture maneuvers would not resemble this 
one at all. 


IRAN 


Charles at the Peacock Throne 

In its 2,500 years, Persia has been 
overrun by conquerors ranging from 
Alexander the Great to Omar I the 
Caliph to Tamerlane. Never had it wit- 
nessed such a visitation as last week, 
when the grandeur of Charles de Gaulle 
met the pomp of the Peacock Throne. 

At Teheran, le grand Charles was 
welcomed by Iran's Shahanshah, Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlevi, and his lovely 
Empress, Farah Diba—who share dulcet 
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SHAH & FRIEND 
In the grip of Two Flowers. 
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The price is medium...the action maximum...the car is Mercury 


This is the newest of all Marauders — a 4-door hardtop in the luxurious top-line Park Lane series. Like all Marauders, 
it’s an action car... with the kind of staying power and response that have made Mercury the new performance 
champion of the medium-price field ... dramatically demonstrated at Pikes Peak, Daytona, and a long list of 
other stock-car contests. Come trya Mercury Marauder...or a Mercury with Breezeway Design. Both offer ¢| 


the same great engines, the same full-range performance. LincoLNn-meRcuRY DIVIS 
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No finer car in the medium-price field 
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NO MENTHOL HERE MENTHOL HERE . 
in our fine tobacco in our unique compound filter 


Only Montclair puts the menthol in the filter...where it cannot burn. 
Only Montclair filters in freshness, filters in flavor the whole smoke through. 
Only Montclair makes the last puff taste as fresh as the first puff. 

Taste and compare—you'll smoke Montclair! Only Montclair. 


Product of She Amsrivan Sobaceolimpany ~ Sebavee is our middle name” ©A.1.Co 


*Patent apphed for 





memories of France, since the Shah first 
met his young Queen-to-be while she 
was an architecture student in Paris. 
Through flag-bedecked streets rode De 
Gaulle in a gilded state carriage. Along 
the route, crowds chanted “Zindehbad 
[long live] De Gaulle,” which turned 
out to be a particularly poetic cheer, 
since the visitor’s name sounds like “Two 
Flowers” in Farsi, the Persian tongue. 
Ignoring Draconian security measures, 
Two Flowers moved right into the 
crowd and shook hundreds of out- 
stretched hands just as if he were at 
home. He toured the ancient cities of 
Shiraz, Isfahan and Persepolis, viewed 
the crown jewels, laid a wreath on the 
mausoleum of the Shah's father, Reza 
Shah Pahlevi. 


to be wooed by De Gaulle. Loaded 
with gifts of silk Persian rugs, the regal 
invader prepared to fly off at week's 
end, apparently having impressed his 
host. Slightly starry-eyed, the Shah pre- 
dicted that De Gaulle’s visit would pro- 
duce “good things, maybe marvelous 
things.” 


ALGERIA 


Fight Now, Fly Later 

At the rate that troubles keep piling 
up for Algerian President Ahmed ben 
Bella, he may never satisfy that long- 
ing to address the current session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. 
Fortnight ago, Ben Bella’s bags were all 
packed when the Berber revolt in the 
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guerrilla war against the French. No 
such thing, said Ben Bella; the land is 
Algerian and not subject to negotiation. 

Political enmity heated up the feud 
over territory. Hassan, a _ reform- 
minded but high-living monarch, pre- 
served his ties to the West, kept on 
thousands of French teachers and tech- 
nicians to help independent Morocco 
get started. This policy of moderation 
was abhorrent to austere, leftist Strong- 
man Ben Bella and his vindictive brand 
of socialism. The Algerian regime 
launched a virulent propaganda war 
against Morocco. 

Meal Ticket. Finally, after a border 
skirmish earlier this month in which 
Algerian troops killed ten Moroccan 
soldiers, Hassan mobilized his crack, 
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As became apparent last May when 
he paid a triumphal visit to Greece, De 
Gaulle has visions of rebuilding France's 
influence in the Middle and Near East. 
At a banquet in Golestan Palace, in 
private talks with the Shah and his able 
Premier, Assadollah Alam, the guest re- 
peated his pitch: Iran enjoys a friend 
in France, which has had treaty rela- 
tions with the country since Louis XIV. 
In an address to Parliament, De Gaulle 
hailed the Shah's reforms, added that 
Iran, like France, has preserved digni- 
fied independence despite the cold war. 
He wound up with a grand offer “to 
contribute efficiently to the development 
of your country.” 

Direct French aid to Iran averages 
less than $1,000,000 a year, mostly in 
scholarships (U.S. aid this year is $116 
million, has totaled $1.5 billion since 
the war). Indirectly, the Paris govern- 
ment backs $100 million in loans that 
are facilitating French construction proj- 
ects in Iran. It remains to be seen 
whether France will offer much more; 
for all his ringing words, De Gaulle cited 
no future aid figures. Yet Iranians, who 
in the past have had their differences 
with Washington over the amount and 
type of U.S. aid received, were pleased 
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Kabylia forced him to change plans. 
Then, after proclaiming with some ex- 
aggeration that the rebellion was 
crushed, Ben Bella confidently put the 
U.N. trip back on his schedule. Last 
week it was off again as the strongman 
faced a new crisis: a nasty border war 
with neighboring Morocco, Far from 
avoiding the clash, Ben Bella had rea- 
son to welcome it, since it camouflaged 
his internal problems. 

Not Negotiable. Trouble had been 
brewing for years. As long as the 
French ruled North Africa, they saw 
little point in fixing the boundaries be- 
tween their colonies. Thus, when they 
pulled out of Morocco in 1956 and 
gave up Algeria six years later, there 
was no clearly defined line for 600 
miles along the north-south border be- 
tween the two countries. It might not 
have mattered much, except that be- 
neath the desert sands of the region 
was discovered one of the world’s rich- 
est deposits of iron ore (65% pure 
iron), coal and other minerals. Moroc- 
co’s King Hassan II claimed the area 
as part of his ancient kingdom, de- 
clared that the Algerian rebels had 
promised to turn it over in exchange 
for Morocco’s crucial help during the 


35,000-man royal army. The immedi- 
ate military targets were two tiny, des- 
olate outposts: Hassi Beida, littke more 
than a water hole and a few palm 
trees perched on a stony hill, and Tin- 
joub, a mud-walled fort seven miles to 
the east. One day last week a battalion 
of 1,000 Moroccan infantry armed with 
bazookas, recoilless cannon and heavy 
machine guns stormed both outposts, 
seized them after a four-hour battle in 
which at least ten Algerians were slain. 
By sunset the outnumbered Algerians 
rushed up reinforcements. Soon 4,000 
men were involved in the fighting, 750 
miles southwest of Algiers. It was a 
sporadic struggle, and after four days 
it subsided. Except for an Algerian 
plane that bombed and strafed a Mo- 
roccan town some 200 miles away, the 
war consisted mostly of sniping and 
artillery salvos, exchanged over a no 
man’s land of rocky ridges, steep ra- 
vines and huge boulders jutting out of 
the desert sand. 

Meanwhile, war fever gripped Al- 
geria. At his demagogic best, Ben Bella 
proclaimed total mobilization to fight 
the imaginary “collusion” between the 
Kabylia rebels and the “feudal mon- 
archy” of Morocco. “Hassan to the gal- 
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CAMPAIGNER PARK & KOREAN ELDER 
Winning against oracles. 


lows,” yelled the crowd of 100,000. 
Thousands of jobless, hungry Algerians 
happily joined the army, partly to get 
a free meal ticket. Ben Bella showed 
up in the National Assembly in a brand- 
new battle jacket, urged the Deputies 
to “give up your neckties and cuff 
links” and sign up too. Most did, and 
the Assembly was dissolved until fur- 
ther notice. 

Truce Talks. For the moment, Ben 
Bella’s performance succeeded in dis- 
tracting attention from the deeper 
problems of economic chaos, political 
dissension, and simmering rebellion in 
Kabylia, where guerrillas last week re- 
portedly kidnaped government officials 
and whisked them into the hills. At 
the same time, the regime stepped up 
its anti-American campaign with the 
charge that U.S. pilots had_ airlifted 
Moroccan troops to the border. De- 
spite U.S. official denials, the accusa- 
tion seemed at least partially accurate. 
Four days before the fighting broke 
out, pilots of the U.S. Air Force train- 
ing mission in Morocco ferried troops 
in six C-119s and C-47s to Marrakech, 
300 miles from the frontier. Belated- 
ly realizing that a border war was 
in the making, the U.S. hastily ended 
the operation. 

Dutifully, the rival North African 
brothers went through the motions of 
truce talks, but the Moroccans refused 
Algerian demands to withdraw from 
the outposts, and after six meetings in 
Marrakech the negotiations collapsed in 
anger. As the Algerians stormed home, 
a new battle reportedly erupted at Ich, 
300 miles northeast of the original 
fighting, and Hassan charged that Ben 
Bella sought to convert the border 
struggle into a general war. Back in Al- 
giers, Information Minister M’hammed 
Yazid blandly declared that a “dialogue 
is still possible.” With that, he boarded 
a plane for New York, where he will be 
Ben Bella’s stand-in at the U.N, 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Slim Mandate 

When tough little General Park 
Chung Hee, 46, boss of South Korea’s 
military junta, doffed khaki for mufti 
last August to run for President, many 
expected an elaborately rigged election 
ending in a landslide for Park. It did not 
happen that way. Park won—but just 
barely, and after the freest, most honest 
election South Korea has known. 

Caged Tiger. Washington had prod- 
ded Park hard to set a democratic ex- 
ample. Not everything was simon-pure. 
After one opposition candidate, retired 
Lieut. General Song Yo (“Tiger’) 
Chan, attacked Park in a speech, the 
government suddenly charged Song 
with having executed two subordinates 
during the Korean war and put him in 
Seoul’s Sodaemun prison, from where 
he continued to campaign with tape- 
recorded speeches. 

But by Korean standards, the opposi- 
tion, though badly divided, was remark- 
ably uninhibited. Large crowds rallied 
to hear Park’s chief challenger, ex-Pres- 
ident Yun Po Sun, an archaeologist who 
resigned ten months after Park seized 
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CHALLENGER YUN PO SUN 
Losing with a bouquet. 


power in 1961, and ex-Premier Huh 
Chung, a scholarly ex-journalist. They 
hit out at Park’s arbitrary rule and the 
country’s economic plight, openly re- 
vived an old charge that he had once 
flirted with Communism.* Park accused 
his foes of “McCarthyism.” 

Harder to answer was a steady, su- 
perstitious whispering campaign—sup- 
ported by nudangs, the female oracles 
of the Korean countryside—to the ef- 
fect that military rule was to blame even 
for crop failures and that “heaven does 
not favor leaders of short stature and 
intense nature.” Candidate Park criss- 
crossed the country by limousine, char- 
tered an airliner and private railroad 
car, occasionally made noises about 
greater independence from the U. 
He was ill at ease in civvies and proved 
a dull campaigner, once interrupted a 
speech to plead: “Please give me some 
applause so that I can take heart.” 

Fireproof Ballots. On election day the 
government threw out a batch of bal- 
lots in one strongly anti-Park district of 
Seoul, but such “invalidations” were at 
a record low. “Power failures” are an- 
other standard practice in South Korea 
on election nights, to facilitate tamper- 
ing with ballot boxes. But this time the 
lights went out briefly in only one city, 
Pusan, and not only was it a bona fide 
short circuit, but the Central Election 
Management Committee had foresight- 
edly ordered all polls, Pusan’s included, 
to lay in a supply of candles. Moreover, 
to prevent the almost customary burn- 
ing of wooden ballot boxes, Park's re- 
gime installed metal boxes. As a result, 
Park squeaked through by only 156,026 
votes—4,702,640 to Yun's 4,546,614, 
or 43% of the total. Many of General 
Park’s own soldiers apparently voted 
against him. 

It was a slim mandate, hardly de- 
signed to encourage continued high- 
handedness at home during Park’s four- 
year term (although the returns had 
barely been announced when Park’s 
Central Intelligence Agency rounded up 
30 students on charges of plotting 
against the government). Defeated Op- 
ponent Yun went into hiding, but soon 
emerged and, in an unheard-of gesture 
in South Korea, sent Winner Park con- 
gratulations and flowers. Adding to 
Park’s worries is a National Assembly 
election scheduled for next month, 
which his Democratic-Republican Party 
will be hard pressed to win. Neither is 
he expected to go overboard in any new 
policies of “independence” from the 
U.S. South Korea’s struggling economy 
is beset by inflation that has hiked prices 
40% in the past year, and Washington 
aid dollars, which came to $344.4 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1962, finance almost half 
the national budget. Besides, Commu- 
nist North Korea still bristles across 
the 38th Parallel. 





In 1948, after a Communist-led military re- 
volt at Yosu, Park, then a captain, was court 
martialed and sentenced to life imprisonment, 
only to be pardoned and discharged. When the 
Korean war broke out, he was recalled but 
never given a combat command. 
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Not tiny, chaps, tidy 

The new MG Sports Sedan is pure car— 
not juke box. Two tail lights—not six; two 
headlights—not four; well-bred appearance 
—no gee-gaws or gim-crackery 

Pure sports car. Item: famous MG engine 
brings way perfc 
travel. Item: sure-footed MG front wheel 
drive puts the pow e steering 
wheels, guarantees e ontrol on 
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CANADA 


The French Connection 

Ever since France ceded Canada to 
Britain in the Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
the French-speaking province of Quebec 
has felt itself unhappily isolated. Qué- 
becois complain that they are treated 
as second-class citizens by the English- 
speaking Canadians. As for Frenchmen, 
when they noticed Quebec at all, they 
tended to regard it as a chilly place 
populated by peasants who spoke an 
unforgivable French. 

No longer. In Canada these days, 
an eye-rolling love affair is blossoming 
between Quebec and the France of 
Charles de Gaulle’s politique de gran- 
deur, French Renaults, Peugeots and 
Citroéns fill the Montreal _ streets; 
French wines, Vichy water and apéri- 
tifs are all the rage. Air France and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines enjoy a boom- 
ing tourist trade: TCA ran 600 charters 
to Europe this year. 

When Montreal planned a subway, it 
turned to Paris’ Métro as a model. 
When the city’s police force was over- 
hauled, Paris detectives were called in 
for advice. When Quebec drew up its 
six-year development plan, it was only 
natural to turn for inspiration to 
France's successful planification écono- 
mique. And when Quebec Premier Jean 
Lesage journeyed to Paris to open a 
$340,000 Maison du Québec two years 
ago, Charles de Gaulle welcomed him 
with all the pomp usually accorded a 
head of state. 

On the New Frontier. In Montreal 
last week to reveal to Quebec the full 
extent of its spiritual and material in- 
heritance were Minister of State for 
Cultural Affairs André Malraux and 130 
top French businessmen and _ officials. 
The occasion: a $1,000,000 science- 
and-industry Exposition Francaise, the 
biggest business fair ever held in Mont- 
real. Besides showing off everything 
from surgical instruments to a subway 
car, France sent along spectacular dis- 
plays of 10,000 flowers from the Céte 
d’Azur, 30 tapestries and an exhibition 
of recent French art. 

On his arrival, Malraux made it plain 
that he found himself on a new frontier 
of De Gaulle’s grand new France: “I'm 
not here to tell you what France can do 
for you but rather what France expects 
from you.” Malraux humbly expressed 
“remorse for our past attitude toward 
French Canada,” pleaded for Quebec 
to create a distinctive French culture 
in North America. 

For eight days, French Canadians 
hung on his every word. The English- 
language Montreal Star even speculated 
on what might have been had Quebec 
remained part of France, and quoted 
one French intellectual’s view: “Quebec 
would have played a vital role in keep- 
ing French culture alive during the Sec- 
ond World War. The postwar renais- 
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MALRAUX IN MONTREAL 
La patrie, oui. 


sance of France would have come from 
Quebec.” 

Heady Enough. In Paris there were 
stout denials that Malraux's words had 
any political meaning—only cultural 
and sentimental. But the sentiments 
were heady enough. At Montreal's city 
hall, a wave of emotion swept the crowd 
when Malraux declared: “I say to you, 
French Canadians, that we will build 
tomorrow's civilization together!” 


MEXICO 
Carrying the Torch in ‘68 


The symbolic torch of the Olympic 
games has burned in many places, but 
never in Latin America. As the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee met in the 
West German resort of Baden-Baden 
last week to pick the site for the 1968 
summer games, the French city of Lyon 
poured out the champagne and was 
full of effervescent expectations. Michi- 
gan’s Governor George Romney flew 
over from the U.S. to plead Detroit's 
impressive case (its seventh attempt) 
with the help of a 37-minute movie 
including a special pitch by President 
Kennedy. Of the two Latin American 
contenders, Mexico and Argentina, the 
men from Buenos Aires gave it only 
a halfhearted try. 

The Mexicans were more enthusi- 
astic. They were among the first to 
arrive at Baden-Baden, spent five days 
buttonholing committee members in the 
corridors. On presentation day, they 
flashed Cinerama shots of stadiums, 
swimming pools and sports centers used 
in the 1955 Pan American Games, and 
displayec a model of the 110,000- 
seat stadium under construction. They 
promised to charge athletes only $2.80 





a day for room and board—20¢ lower 
than Detroit—and crowds would be no 
problem for their tourist-oriented city. 
And what about the 7,400-ft. altitude? 
Snorted a Bulgarian delegate: “Horses 
never have trouble getting acclimatized 
down there. And if horses can stand 
it, so can the humans.” 

Mexico City won hands down with 
30 votes, v. 14 for Detroit, 12 for Lyon, 
2 for Buenos Aires. “What helped Mex- 
ico,” says Avery Brundage, president 
of the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, “was that it is one of the smaller 
countries, and some members felt that 
they could do more for the Olympic 
movement on the whole by giving en- 
couragement to such a country.” 


THE CARIBBEAN 


An Outbreak of Dengue 

All travelers entering the U.S. last 
week from Jamaica and Puerto Rico 
were closely checked for signs of a dis- 
ease that most of them never heard of: 
dengue (pronounced deng-gay) fever. 
The disease hit the Caribbean in July. 
Ever since, officials with an anxious eye 
on the coming winter’s tourist trade 
(normally 20,000 to 25,000 visitors a 
month for Puerto Rico alone) have 
been waiting hopefully for the epidem- 
ics to die out. They are still waiting. 
New cases last week brought Jamaica’s 
1963 total close to 500, while Puerto 
Rico passed the 15,000 mark and was 
still reporting 200 new cases a day. 
Chances are that many cases have gone 
unreported. 

Dengue is seldom a fatal illness. But 
it is one of the most painful of infec- 
tious diseases, which explains its other 
name, breakbone fever. About a week 
after injection of the virus by a biting 
mosquito, the victim develops a fever, 
chills, excruciating headache, pain be- 
hind the eyeballs, backache, and pain 
in muscles and joints. Most victims are 
sure they are going to die—and many 
want to. The pain and weakness last 
for weeks. There is no specific medi- 
cation; the only treatment is aspirin, 
lots of fluids and bed rest. 

The U.S. has had no epidemic of 
dengue for 20 years, but Public Health 
Service officials are worried that a sin- 
gle infected traveler might reseed the 
virus in mainland mosquitoes. The usual 
carrier is the urban and suburban mos- 
quito Aédes aegypti, also the carrier of 
yellow fever. It is found in at least nine, 
Southern states, where it breeds in cans, 
old tires and holes in trees. 

For all the pain it has caused, the 
Caribbean flare-up of dengue has had* 
some worthwhile effects, It has spurred 
authorities in both Jamaica and Puerto 
Rico to step up their neglected anti- 
mosquito spraying. And Congress has 
appropriated $3,000,000 as a starter on 
a $45 million campaign to wipe out 
Aédes aegypti completely in the U.S. 
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It adorns and y 
It computes, stores, remembers, decides, and informs; 
in fact it does more things, faster, more automatically 
than any calculator, ever 
Who would want it? Only those who value wizardry 
in figures---and savings in money. The [new | 1Q-213. 
For details, contact Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 

MONROE 





BREAKTHROUGH 


Lavoisier 


In the secrets of combustion 
he found a key to a new age 
of chemical wonders. 








Antoine Lavoisier’s discoveries in the late 18th 
century burned away the mistaken theories of al- 
chemy which plagued early chemistry. Out of his 
study of combustion grew man’s present under- 
standing of chemical compounds and the reactions 
which create them 

Through this knowle , petroleum can be trans- 
formed into warm wool-like fabrics sand into 
material tough enough for boat hulls. True bres 
throughs always kindle lights in the dark of the un- 
known which lead on tor scientific achievement 

Io insure tomorrow’s advances, encouragement 
must be given lode to young people eager to push 
beyond the limits of the known. This is why Shell's 


ald-to-education pre m includes scholarships for 


deserving students, grants for universities and 
unique Shell Merit Fellowships to help science 
teachers acquire vital new knowledge 
For wherever minds so nurtured choose to serve, 
society benefits. In Shell Research their accom- 
plishments range from new highway surfacing that 
never gets slippery to chemical lubricants that help 
possible peaceful use of atomic energy, and 
of course, finer gasolines and motor oils 
When you see the sign of the Shell let it remind 
you of people dedicated to the pursuit of excel- 


lence—of ne ideas, new products new ways 


serve you better. The Shell Companies: S 
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The car pictured above is a 1964 Chrysler 300 2-Door Hardtop. Like every new Chrysler it is warranted * 
for five years or fifty thousand miles. ‘Vhat’s a lot of miles and a lot of years. How can you back a car so 
solidly? Engineer it that way. Build it that way. Here are some other things you'll like about this sport- 
ing breed from Chrysler. The bucket seats are standard. And you'll notice the passenger's bucket seat 


reclines, Also, the V-8 that powers the 300 is not exactly something your maiden aunt would like to step 


into, But you would. Go see your Chrysler dealer. Move up to the crisp good looks of a 300 today. 





‘Solid protection for a solid investment. . 
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They began crowding into the ceme- 
tery four hours before the funeral, and 
by Il a.m., 25,000 had squeezed in 
while nearly as many more were out- 
side the gates. Pushing, shoving, scream- 
ing, trampling other graves, they sur- 
prised the outnumbered police, who 
helplessly shrilled on their whistles try- 
ing to maintain order. Women fainted, 
and were laid out on tombs. (One was 
carted off to a hospital in the funeral 
hearse.) And amidst the tumult, the 
body of Edith Piaf, along with her cher- 
ished good luck charms, a stuffed rabbit, 
squirrel and lion, was lowered into its 
grave. It was 6 p.m. before the last of 
the mourners departed, leaving behind 
on her grave notes, poems, pictures of 
her favorite saint (Theresa), a sailor's 
beret and a French Foreign Legion- 
naire’s epaulet. 

As the twin-engine Caribou Army 
transport swooped in for a landing at 
a dirt airstrip 110 miles northwest of 
Saigon, General Paul Harkins, 59, U.S. 
military commander in Viet Nam, no- 
ticed a small problem. Hey, wait! Look! 
Too late. And the plane touched down 
with its landing gear firmly up and 
locked. Harkins and all aboard emerged 
unhurt. But definitely unhappy. “That's 
one hell of a way to come down,” 
roared the general. “Well sir,” explained 
the pilot helpfully, “I forgot to put the 
wheels down.” 

Nowadays it is a rare occasion that 
brings Elder Statesman Bernard Baruch, 
93, out for a black-tie evening, but he 
wanted the pleasure of presenting the 
President’s Citation of the People-to- 
People Sports Committee to “a little 
girl” he used to know. She was Joan 
Whitney Payson, 60, co-owner of 
Greentree Stable and fairy grandmother 
of the New York Mets baseball team. 
The first woman recipient of the Cita- 
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ROTZ, MRS. PAYSON & ARCARO 
What's a girl to do? 
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tion admitted a penchant for athletes 
“with two or four feet,” but as for her- 
self, well, she was “strictly a spectator 
sport.” Then, as flashbulbs popped, the 
“little girl” filed a smiling complaint. 
“Why is it.” she said, “that I always have 
my picture taken between Eddie Arcaro 
and Johnny Rotz?” The two jockeys 
could only grin and try to look bigger. 

Two days later, the other half of 
Greentree Stable had some sharp words 
about the treatment of four-footed ath- 
letes by two-footed businessmen. Speak- 
ing at the Thoroughbred Club of Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Payson’s brother, John Hay 
(“Jock”) Whitney, 59, told horsemen 
that with the “monumental exception” 
of Kelso (see Sport), thoroughbred 
“mediocrity has been so spectacular that 
it can no longer be ignored.” Why so? 
Simply because commercialism is tak- 
ing over the sport, said Jock. “The re- 
wards, whether for winning or for los- 
ing, offer almost irresistible temptations 
to race a two-year-old more than is 
good for him.” In one race, he recalled, 
his own horse had finished dead last, 17 
lengths off the pace, and he still wound 
up with a silver bowl. 

His position, he says, is “unemployed 
parson” and thus he has more time for 
travel. So Lord Geoffrey Fisher, 76, re- 
tired Archbishop of Canterbury, flew 
into Sydney with his wife to visit their 
son. “We've come to Australia to see 
him and his wife before they've forgot- 
ten they're both English,” he explained. 
As for the rest of his time since retiring, 
Lord Fisher has been doing what he 
likes—‘“going to schools and universi- 
ties to give talks and be heckled.” 

The National Association of Invest- 
ment Clubs was meeting in Manhattan, 
and the delegates went down for a tour 
of Wall Street. “I want to learn some- 
thing about the financial community,” 
said Mrs. Genevieve Funston, who with 
13 other ladies belongs to the Wise 
Investment Club in Greenwich, Conn. 
Her interest was understandable since 
her son, G. Keith, is president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. But she 
isn't getting any tips. “He warned me 
not to expect any help,” she explained. 
How is the club doing? “Well,” she 
welled, “we're doing all right.” 

He is that rarest of royalty, a mon- 
arch who was voted peacefully out of 
office, and his reign lasted only 35 days 
in 1946. But Italy’s ex-King Umberto 
Il of Savoy, 59, now living in Portugal, 
was clearly the center of attention at 
Manhattan’s annual Alfred E. Smith 
Memorial Dinner. Francis Cardinal 
Spellman spent nearly ten minutes in- 
troducing him, and “Happy” Rockefel- 
ler was one of the many paying him 
court. In fact, everywhere the royal 
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HAPPY, SPELLMAN & UMBERTO 
When an ex-King was treated like a king. 


tourist went he was treated like a king. 
He was flown in and out for a private 
visit with Ike at Gettysburg. Jim Farley 
and other New York types took turns 
feting him nightly, and Boston, his next 
stop, eagerly awaited its turn. As for 
Umberto, he was just pleased to be 
in the country that “has been enriched 
by millions of emigrants from every 
land and nation who, working togeth- 
er, helped to achieve the 20th century 
miracle which is the United States of 
America.” 

A minor heart murmur discovered 
during a routine physical last November 
led the Air Force to ground Major 
"Deke" Slayton, 39, in the midst of 
his work as a Mercury astronaut. The 
grounding was to be reviewed a year 
later, when a permanent decision would 
be made. But Slayton isn’t waiting un- 
til the year is up. Afraid that he would 
fail the rigorous flight physical, he an- 
nounced his resignation after 21 years 
in the Air Force. As soon as it becomes 
effective, Slayton will rejoin the NASA 
space program as a civilian pilot. In 
that category he will be allowed on or- 
bital missions as a member of a two- or 
three-man crew. 





Ill lay: South Dakota Republican 
Senator Karl Mundt, 63, in Bethesda 
Naval Hospital, Md., after “routine” 
surgical removal of a cataract in his 
right eye; oft-ailing New York Yankees 
Superstar Mickey Mantle, 32, in Man- 
hattan’s Lenox Hill Hospital, after sur- 
gery to remove the external cartilage 
in his left Knee; Sophia Loren, 29, in a 
Milan hotel after treatment for a throat 
abscess; Lady Churchill, 78, “for rest 
and investigation” in London's West- 
minster Hospital, where Husband Win- 
ston, 88, was wheelchaired in for a 
one-hour bedside visit, without his usu- 
al cigar. 
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“What does 
' Chase Manhattan 


- do for me ?” 





Retail salesmen are among the more than two and a half 
million working men and women the nation and world over 
covered by pension and other employee benefit plans 
we have helped develop @ For many years we've been a 

leader in providing trust and agency services for the retire- - 
ment plan funds of business and non-profit organizations, 
labor unions and state and local governments @ By so 
doing we perform aservice that benefits the individual and 
the whole free economy, and strengthens our pledge of 
greater usefulness to New York, the nation and the world. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 6 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015 » Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Shattered Mirror 


When newspapers die, they die sud- 
denly. The death of the New York Mir- 
ror last week was no exception. The pa- 
per passed so swiftly into oblivion that 
even its own staff was taken by surprise, 
and the last issue was trapped forever in 
a host of minor ironies. On page 6, a 
series On Frank Sinatra promised anoth- 
er installment; on page 31, readers were 
asked, as usual, to send questions to the 
Mirror's “You Said It!” column and 
were offered the customary $10 reward. 
Only in a black-bordered announcement 
on page 2, under the heading MIRROR 
CEASES PUBLICATION, were readers told 


BRISBANE 
In 39 years, the copy never could catch up to the original. 


FIRST NEWS 


that the morning tabloid was no more. 

The Mirror's considerable audience 
must have wondered why a paper with a 
circulation of 835,000 daily and 1,000,- 
000 Sunday could not have survived. 
After all, it was the second biggest daily 
in the U.S., topped only by Manhattan's 
other morning tabloid, the New York 
Daily News (1,915,000 daily, 2,000,000 
Sunday). But in that very placement— 
the News first, the Mirror a laggard sec- 
ond—lay part of the reason for the Mir- 
ror’s death. For all of its 39 years the 
Mirror sought to copy the front run- 
ner, an ambition it was totally un- 
equipped to achieve. 

A Plague of Yo-Yos. On June 24, 
1924, the Mirror reached the Manhat- 
tan scene almost as abruptly as it was 
destined to fade. “Can you start a 
new tabloid in ten days?” asked Ar- 
thur Brisbane, who was William Ran- 
dolph Hearst's chief editorial lieutenant. 
“Nine,” replied Walter Howey, who was 
to be the Mirror's new editor. He was 
nearly as good as his word. From seed, 
the Mirror bloomed in two weeks. It 
was a frank imitation of Captain 
Joseph Patterson’s five-year-old Daily 
News, the U.S.’s first successful tabloid. 
But hardly had one copycat arisen when 
there was another: Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s Evening Graphic, a meretricious 
tabloid compounded of “composo- 
graphs”—faked photographs, mostly of 
undraped women—and juicy crime. 

Hearst’s Mirror hired the Graphic’s 
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freewheeling editor, Emile Gauvreau,* 
to implement the pledge of “90% enter- 
tainment and 10% news.” Gauvreau ac- 
cumulated circulation “by pushing into 
the back of my mind all that I had 
learned about the value of constructive 
news” and by studying the techniques 
of the News. The Mirror continued to 
reflect a rash of stunts calculated to 
hook the reader: Yo-Yo contests, pic- 
ture puzzles, yards of crime coverage 
in an era when New York streets rang 
with the din of gang wars. By 1932, 
Mirror circulation passed 500,000. But 
the News passed 1,000,000. 

"Paper with a Heart." About all that 
kept the Mirror going was its proprietor’s 
reluctance to part with any of his prop- 
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erties. “Pop held on to some real dogs,” 
said William Randolph Hearst Jr. re- 
cently. The Mirror was one of those 
dogs, and a!though the Chief knew it, he 
did not seem to care. “Dear Arthur,” he 
wrote in a now-famous memo to Arthur 
Brisbane, who was then the Mirror's 
publisher: “You are now getting out the 
worst newspaper in the U.S.” 

Brisbane had been called in to shore 
up the Mirror, which was losing ground 
steadily in its race with the News. But 
he failed, and was succeeded in 1935 
by Charles B. McCabe, then 36, who 
stayed on as publisher until the paper's 
death. McCabe did all a publisher could 
to po'ish the Mirror's public image, re- 
designated it “the paper with a heart,” 
sponsored numerous community activi- 
ties. Its pages, already crowded with 
lively columnists—Wa!ter Winchell and 
Dan Parker, got more of the same. 
McCabe also stitched in some new com- 
ics and features beamed at the juvenile 
set. That helped some, but not enough. 

The death of the Chief in 1951 
spelled the Mirror's ultimate doom. 
Control of Hearst’s empire passed to un- 
sentimental custodians. Tallest of these 
was Richard E. Berlin, president (since 
1940) of the Hearst Corp. and one- 
time Hearst ad salesman. In 1956 Ber- 
lin began hacking away at the Hearst 
chain with both hands. By sale or merg- 


* Without Gauvreau the Graphic lost steam 
and expired in 1932, 








er he dropped money-losing papers in 
Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Boston, Los Angeles and Milwau- 
kee; he also sold Hearst's International 
News Service to United Press. Earlier 
this year, he put to death Hearst’s 
unprofitable Sunday supplement, the 
American Weekly. “Personally,” said 
Berlin, “I would sell anything but the 
wife and children if the proper price 
were offered.” 

Fickle Readership. What probably 
spared the Mirror so long was that Ber- 
lin could not get the proper price. Sev- 
eral years ago the paper was offered to 
Publisher Samuel Newhouse, whose ap- 
petite for new “properties,” as he calls 
them, is inexhaustible. Newhouse would 
not even bid on a paper that was losing 
$2,000,000 a year. The Mirror simply 
had nothing to sell that others were not 
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FIRST MIRROR 


McCABE 


selling better. TV had usurped its en- 
tertainment function. And even sex, 
that once dependable tabloid ware, was 
not so marketable any more. Contem- 
porary fiction and the new girlie mag- 
azines did the job more clinically than 
any newspaper could hope to. Besides, 
the newspaper reader had outgrown the 
Mirror. He wanted news. 

To a fatal degree, the Mirror had be- 
come a copy that was nowhere as good 
as the original. Even its circulation was 
a dangerous overlap of the News's. A 
1961 survey, conducted by an independ- 
ent Manhattan research company fer 
the Daily News, showed that seven 
out of ten Mirror readers also read 
the News on weekdays—and nearly 
nine out of ten on Sunday. Such du- 
plicate readership is fickle, as New 
York’s 114-day newspaper strike proved 
when it ended last April. Almost at 
once, Mirror circulation dropped by 
85,000—the suspicion was that the de- 
fectors were readers who had found 
they could do without the other morn- 
ing tabloid.” Advertisers seemed to feel 
the same way: the Mirror's ad linage, 
chronically low, fell lower. 

All but Canyon. Unable to catch up 
to the News, the Mirror was finally 
forced to sell out to it. For a reported 


* The Mirror was not alone in suffering a 
post-strike decline. Other announced circula- 
tion losses: the Times, 78,000; the News, 
140,000; the World-Telegram, 69,000. 
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Firestone Town & Country Tires 


GUARANTEED T0 GO THRU ICE, MUD OR SNOW OR WE PAY THE TOW! 


And...they’re unmatched for whine-free dry pavement mileage! 


Ever get stuck ona lonely road at dusk? 
Panicky feeling, isn’t 1r? Don't take chances 
this winter. Put Firestone Town & Country 


Tires on your car NOW! They're guaranteed 


to go through ice, mud or snow or your 
Firestone Dealer or Store will pay the tow 


Firestone can make this Guarantee, because 
ONLY Firestone Town & Country Tires 
give you Triple-Action Tracuuion—extra 
pulling action 

extra self-cleaning action 


extra non-skid action 


And that’s norall! Firescone Town & Country 
Tires have an exclusive sonically engineered 
tread that ends annoying tire whine on dry 
pavements. What's more, this amazing tread 
is made with Firestone’s own Diene rubber 


that gives up co 20% more mileage 
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Experience brings great wines 
from The Christian Brothers vineyards. 


patiently matured in wood. crisply dr 


there are twenty-two great American wines 
... they are made by The Christian Brothers. 
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$10 million, the News took over what 
the Mirror described in its own obituary 
as “the name, good will and other in- 
tangible and physical assets.” This boiled 
down to litthke more than the Mirror's 
antiquated plants and equipment and 
all the Mirror's comic strips but Steve 
Canyon. Along with the Mirror's flesh- 
and-blood columnists—Winchell, Drew 
Pearson, Victor Riesel, Dear Abby, etc. 
—Canyon was switched to Hearst's oth- 
er New York daily, the evening Journal- 
American. 

Other tangible assets—the Mirror's 
1,600 employees—began looking for 
jobs, helped along by a hastily impro- 
vised Hearst placement bureau and a 
pledge of $3,350,000 in severance pay 
and other benefits. They were not likely 
to find work along Hearst's diminishing 
chain, down to ten papers from a high 
of 26. Nor did the city’s six surviving 
dailies, still licking their strike wounds, 
stand in sore need of new hands. 

Up, not Down. By week’s end the 
Mirror had vanished with scarcely a 
trace. Some of the other New York 
dailies hustled excitedly in pursuit of 
the departed paper's readership; the 
Journal-American, for example, rushed 
out with a new 7 p.m. edition designed 
to compete with the first editions of the 
morning press. It was an elusive quest. 
The News jumped its press run by 
400,000—which turned out to be rather 
more than was needed to accommodate 
potential transfers. 

As usual, the last sounds over the 
Mirror's grave came from the moaners, 
among them former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, who pronounced 
the death of the Mirror “a great trag- 
edy.” White House Press Secretary 
Pierre Salinger, a former newsman him- 
self (the San Francisco Chronicle), in- 
vited U.S, newspapers to search their 
souls, by the light of the Mirror's wake, 
if they wanted to survive. But such 
lamentation overlooked an important 
point. The census of U.S. dailies is up, 
not down: from 1,749 papers at the 
end of World War II to 1,760 today— 
and the combined circulation has more 
than paced the nation’s growth by rising 
in the same period from 48 million to 
almost 60 million. 


COLUMNISTS 


Yesterday’s Globe-Trotter 

In 1936, a Scripps-Howard reporter 
uamed Herbert Roslyn Ekins won a 
race around the world on commercial 
aircraft by finishing his trip in a little 
more than 18 days. For that uncompli- 
cated era his was a respectable feat; by 
rights it should have earned Ekins per- 
manent registry in journalism’s mem- 
ory book. But when “Bud” Ekins died 
last week at 62, and his death was en- 
graved on obituary pages from coast to 
coast, it reminded most readers, who 
had long forgotten him, of one of his 
competitors whom he beat back to New 
York by a comfortable six days. Her 
name was Dorothy Kilgallen. 

Once Dorothy got into the act, Ekins 
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and the other reporter involved, the 
New York Times's Leo Kieran, never 
really had a chance. Just like a woman, 
Dorothy came in late. Ekins and Kieran 
had already booked passage to Frank- 
fort on the Zeppelin Hindenburg's last 
flight that year when Dorothy decided 
to join them. She was then a 23-year- 
old crime reporter for Hearst's New 
York Evening Journal, and she had nev- 
er reached an altitude more dizzying 
than Brooklyn's Prospect Park, near 
her home. “Oh, golly, to go around the 
world!” she said to Journal City Editor 
Amster Spiro, who saw the possibilities. 
He gave her $2,000 in cash and told her 
to take off on the assignment. 

Swell! The Journal shed manly tears 
at her departure—‘Against the well- 
planned schedules of her rivals, Doro- 
thy has only her wits and the brave 
heart that beats under her trim little 
jacket”’—and proudly published the 
note that came fluttering down from 
the Hindenburg's gondola in Lakehurst, 
N.J.: “Goodbye, America. I'll be right 
back.” In Frankfort 58 hours later, 
Dorothy was given a royal welcome 
by Nazi General Franz von Epp, Gov- 
ernor General of Bavaria, who called 
himself her “godfather in Germany” 
and suggested another date. But Dor- 
othy pressed on. 

Beneath her black patent-leather op- 
era pumps, the world unreeled at a gid- 
dy 100-m.p.h. pace. Her dispatches 
home, most of them decorated by the 
Journal with three-column glamour por- 
traits of the author, were breathless 
with excitement and punctuated largely 
by exclamation marks: “Rome looked 
swell in the late twilight!” “Those Ital- 
ian military uniforms are wonderful!” 
“IT loved Italy, but Greece takes the 
cake for magnificent beauty!” “The 
Near East reeks with romance!” “Just 
think—tomorrow I'll breakfast in Bas- 
ra, lunch in Bahrein and have my din- 
ner at Sharjah!” 

The traveler from Brooklyn did not 
lose her head entirely over such exotic 
enchantments. The Rhine, “for all its 
pretty white houses and for all its musty 
castles, can’t touch the Hudson!” She 
met six sheiks but was unimpressed. “I 
prefer a nice Yale man.” Sightseeing in 
Alexandria was on the dull side: “If 
anybody at a party ever asks me if I've 
seen a catacomb I can say yes, but that’s 
about all 1 got out of the experience.” 

What Have | Done? All three news- 
men were heading for an Oct. 16 ren- 
dezvous in Manila, a date that coincid- 
ed with the inaugural passenger flight 
of Pan American’s China Clipper to 
the U.S. But Scripps-Howard's Ekins, 
sneaking into town first, talked his way 
aboard a test run and got safely home 
while Kilgallen and Kieran were still in 
Manila. 

But Bud Ekins’ victory could not tar- 
nish the luster of the also-ran. The 
Hearst papers sent a covey of report- 
ers west to greet Dorothy, among them 
her father, James Kilgallen. Everybody 
wept. “Waiting, waiting,” sobbed Hearst 
Sob Sister Elsie Robinson in_ print: 





“What's the big idea—I'm not supposed 
to cry, just because I'm a newspaper 
woman. . . So, as I was saying—there 
came the Clipper and there came Dor- 
othy—who looks, as I've said plenty 
of times before, exactly like Minnie 
Mouse.” 

“She set out to do what a man could 
do and, at 23, she did it,” exulted the 
Journal. “The stories of her flight came 
to the EVENING JOURNAL and in none 
of them was there anything except a 
jest at the unseen one who traveled with 
her and who always laughs last. Men 
call him Death.” At a city hall recep- 
tion, Dorothy bent to kiss New York 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, and then 
dashed off several reprises of her trip. 
“Well, what have I done?” she asked 
her readers. “I'm the first woman to 
have flown around the world. I circum- 


WIDE WORLD 





KILGALLEN & EKINS (1936) 
Oh yes, there was that man who won. 


navigated the globe in 24 days, twelve 
hours and 51 minutes. This is almost 
three times as fast as Nellie Bly.* It’s 
been a thrill!” Then she added: “I find 
to my surprise that I'm somewhat of a 
celebrity. It's not going to littke Doro- 
thy’s head, however.” 

The grateful Journal doubled her 
salary to $100 a week and sent her off 
for three months in Hollywood, a ce- 
lebrity among celebrities. “It was the 
turning point of my life,” says Dorothy 
today. And so it was. In 1938, on the 
death of O. O. McIntyre, the Journal's 
Broadway columnist, the paper passed 
over a field of eager contenders to 
bestow MclIntyre’s mantle on the little 
girl from Brooklyn who had talked her 
way around the world. Bud Ekins, by 
then, was roving the Far East for U.P. 
When he died last week he was editor- 
publisher of the Schenectady, N.Y., 
Union-Star. 


A New York World reporter, who in 1889 
completed the trip in 72 days, 6 hr. and II 
min. to beat the fanciful record of Phileas 
Fogg, hero of Jules Verne’s Around the World 
in 80 Days. 
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THE LAW 





THE CONSTITUTION 


Room for Objections & Doubts 
Few rulings ever handed down by the 
U.S. Supreme Court stirred more con- 
troversy than the 1962 and 1963 deci- 
sions banning religious observances in 
public schools. Beyond the questions of 
constitutional law lay deep emotions, 
and the court could have foreseen that 
its opinions would reverberate in public 
argument, that its decisions would echo 


ARTHUR SIEGE 





PROFESSOR JONES 
A stretch by the court. 


through press and pulpit. It was to be 
expected that the court would strive to 
make its opinions as airtight as possible, 
both in law and logic. Instead, the opin- 
ions left room for many a doubt and 
reservation—by clergymen, by parents, 
and by constitutional lawyers. 

Last week, in papers delivered at a 
conference on Religious Freedom and 
Public Affairs at the University of Chi- 
cago Law School, three constitutional 
law experts from three different law 
schools raised objections to the rulings. 
The misgivings were all the more im- 
pressive because the organization that 
sponsored the gathering, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, had 
never expressed any opposition to the 
court’s decisions. 

Battle-Scarred Question. The Su- 
preme Court based its decisions on the 
very first provision of the First Amend- 
ment: “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion.” 
Required prayers or Bible readings in 
public schools, the court held, amount 
to an “establishment.” Since the schools 
concerned in the cases were not operated 
by the Federal Government, the deci- 
sions involved the old constitutional ar- 
gument of how far the Bill of Rights, 
which originally applied only to federal 
actions, carries over to the States, It 
was on this battle-scarred question that 
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the professors in Chicago took issue 
with the court. 

Columbia’s Professor Harry W. 
Jones maintained that it takes a stretch- 
ing of history to apply the First Amend- 
ment ban on “establishment” to state 
actions. At the time the Bill of Rights 
was ratified, several states had estab- 
lished churches, and one purpose of the 
“establishment clause,” as lawyers call 
it, was “to prohibit the Federal Gov- 
ernment from interfering with existing 
church-state arrangements in the 
states.” Jones pointed out that the 
wording—"no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion"—would apply “as 
clearly to a congressional statute in- 
terfering with existing state establish- 
ments as to a congressional statute es- 
tablishing a national church.” 

Unsound Doctrine. All constitutional 
authorities agree that some parts of the 
Bill of Rights do apply to state actions. 
The constitutional conduit linking the 
Bill of Rights with the states is the 14th 
Amendment provision that no state 
may “deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of 
law.” This formula clearly bars a state 
from, say, passing a law that abridges 
freedom of speech. But does it also 
bar “an establishment of religion” by 
a state? Yes, said the Supreme Court. 
No, said some of the experts at Chicago 
—at least not to the broad extent as- 
sumed in the Supreme Court decisions. 
For a Bill of Rights provision to be 
unmistakably applicable to state actions, 
“life, liberty or property” must in some 
way be involved. The school-prayer and 
Bible-reading cases were concerned 
with neither life nor property. That left 
only liberty. 

But the Supreme Court decisions 
were not based on any finding that 
schoolchildren had been deprived of lib- 
erty. Lawyers for the suing parents had 
indeed contended that the children 
were under subtle social pressures to 
participate in prescribed religious exer- 
cises in their schools, and that these 
pressures impaired liberty. But that line 
of argument did not make much im- 
pression on the court. In effect, the 
court held that any required religious 
exercise in a public school is unconsti- 
tutional—whether or not liberty is in- 
fringed. In last June's Bible-reading 
case, Associate Justice Tom Clark’s ma- 
jority opinion made the point explicit. 
A suit against “an establishment of re- 
ligion” by a state, said Clark, does not 
require any proof that “particular reli- 
gious freedoms are infringed.” 

That doctrine is “flagrantly unsound,” 
said the University of Chicago's Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Culp Davis. “The only 
way a State can violate the establish- 
ment clause,” he said, “is by depriving 
a person of ‘liberty.’ The University of 
Pennsylvania's Dean Jefferson B. Ford- 
ham was disturbed about the same 
point. Justice Clark's opinion, he said, 


failed to explain how religious exercises 
could be unconstitutional “without any 
element of compulsion.” 

With eminent authorities still ques- 
tioning the court’s stand, the unconsti- 
tutionality of religious exercises in pub- 
lic schools can hardly be regarded as 
settled once and for all. The vitality of 
the argument is an eloquent reminder 
that from time to time even the Su- 
preme Court finds reasons to reverse or 
revise its own decisions. 


STATUTES 
Blue Sunday 


One area of church-state relations 
virtually avoided by the Chicago con- 
ferees was the field of blue laws. And 
no wonder: it is one of the prickliest 
brier patches in U.S. law. 

Blue laws® are relics of a time when 
church and state seemed inextricably 
intertwined. They survive through the 
same sort of legislative inertia that pre- 
serves the numerous city ordinances 
against kite flying—a pastime once 
feared as a sure horse-frightener. 

Today every state of the Union ex- 
cept Alaska has some sort of never-on- 
Sunday law on the books. They range 
from prohibitions directed at a single 
activity—boxing in California, barber- 
ing in Oregon—to broad bans on in- 
dustry and commerce. Several states, 
including Pennsylvania, North Caroli- 
na, Texas, Vermont and Virginia, have 


blue is a matter of 
Some say the laws 


Why they are called 
dispute among scholars. 
got their name because the [7th century 
Puritans adopted blue as their emblematic 
color. Others maintain it was because early 
New England blue laws were bound in blue 
or printed on blue paper. 





CONSTANTINE (IN ST. JOHN LATERAN) 
A spirit that has long been dead. 
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Most businessmen think they have 
to buy a manual typewriter... 
until they see this compact office 


ELECTRIC at a manual price 
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Here's a bright new idea in office typewriters . . . the Smith-Corona 250. It's a full-featured office electric priced like a 
manual. How can it be priced so low? Because it's compact. Yet it has the same full-size keyboard and carriage your 
secretary is used to. Plus many features that will lighten her work. It makes 12 carbons—more than most typewriters. It 
has a unique half-space key for fitting in corrections. And it has 6 electric repeat actions: space bar, the cross-out key, 
hyphen, underline, dot and back space — more than typewriters that cost twice as much. The carriage return and line 
spacing are electric, too. And the work it turns out is uniformly sharp and beautiful every time. So don't buy any manual 
rt v7 see the Compact 250. Call your SCM representative. (He's in the Yellow Pages.) 


I SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
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FASHION 


| Silk Lobel 
Series. 
| Model 269-] 
Pin-Tuk 
| Blucher in 
Burnished 
Brown, 
Dark Olive 
or Block 
| Imported 
Coltskin. 
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beautifu 
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It begins the moment you ease 


into a pair of these fine shoes. 
You sense a special kind of com- 
fort and styling that instantly 





makes friends...and keeps 
them! See your MASSAGIC 
dealer, or write us for his name. 
| From $16.95 to $25.95. 
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toughened their Sunday statutes within 
the past few years, and only last week 
the Supreme Court refused to hear an 
Ohio merchant's case challenging that 


state’s blue laws. 

Illegal Tricycles. What has faded 
away over the generations is the old 
religious motivation behind the laws. 


Only a minority of U.S. Christians to- 
day would argue that blue laws serve 
any purpose valuable enough to justify 
imposing them on non-Christians 
There is not even any clear theological 
reason, much less a legal one, for in- 
sisting that Sunday be an official day of 
rest. It was on the seventh day, ac- 
cording to the Old Testament, that the 
Lord rested from the labors of Crea- 
tion. Nevertheless, Sunday has been the 
State-decreed day of rest in Christen- 
dom ever since A.D. 321, when the Em- 
peror Constantine, a convert to Chris- 
tianity, decreed that citizens “shall rest 
upon the venerable day of the sun.” 

With that same decree, though, Con- 
Stantine set a pattern for future blue 
laws: he made an exception. He said 
that farm people might work on Sun- 
day to take advantage of fair weather. 
Ever since, every blue law seems in- 
evitably to have picked up similar vari- 
ations. In the U.S., state legislatures 
have repeatedly yielded to various busi- 
ness groups that wanted to be exempted 
from Sunday closing. As a result U.S. 
blue laws are riddled with erratic con- 
tradictions. In Pennsylvania it is legal 
to sell a bicycle on Sunday, but not a 
tricycle; in Massachusetts it is against 
the law to dredge for oysters, but not 
to dig for clams; in Connecticut gen- 
uine antiques may lawfully be sold, but 
not reproductions. The New York blue 
law code is particularly messy. Bars 
may open at | p.m., but baseball games 
may not begin until 2 p.m. It is legal to 
sell fruits but not vegetables, an auto- 
mobile tire but not a tire jack, tobacco 
but not a pipe. It is unlawful to sell but- 
ter or cooked meat after 10 a.m.. ex- 
cept that delicatessens may sell these 
foods between 4 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 

Flabby Argument. It is all so con- 
fusing that even the U.S. Supreme 
Court gets lost in the tangle. Only two 
years ago, Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
writing for the majority, said in effect 
that blue laws would violate the First 
Amendment only if their essential pur- 
pose were to aid religion, but nowa- 
days “most of them, at least, are of a 
secular rather than a religious charac- 
ter.” Sunday, said Warren, has come 
to be “a time for family activity, for 
late sleeping. for passive and active en- 
tertainments, for dining out and the 
like.” Seldom has an liberty 
been argued on flabbier grounds. 

In upholding blue laws, the Supreme 
Court conceded that they do inflict 
hardship upon the Orthodox Jewish 
storekeeper, prohibited by his religion 
from doing business on Saturday. In an 
effort to relieve that special hardship, 
New York City has just passed a new 
| Ordinance permitting a merchant to sell 


issue of 


i, 


“any property” on Sunday if he “ké 
another day of the week as holy tir 
But many a New York City storekee 
has long stayed open on both Satur 
and Sunday, anyway, reluctantly | 
ing an occasional $5 fine when a pol 
man checks on his trespasses. 

It is almost as if Supreme GC 
justices and laymen alike are resig 
to the letter of blue laws living on 
ever, although their spirit has long b 
dead. New York State Supreme Cx 
Justice William J. Gaynor spoke 
the majority of the citizens in 1 
when he rebuked the police for try 
to enforce “dead-letter laws” not s 
ported by the public. “It is not the b 
ness of the police to revive them,” 
said. “They are not employed and p 
by the citizens for any such purpo: 
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SENATOR DIRKSEN & ILLEGAL CONES 
Now about those sheep on the avenue 


Catching Up with the Times 

Almost every U.S. city has on t 
books a clutter of old, obscure Iw 
that are hardly ever enforced. In Was 
ington, D.C., for example, it is illeg 
to sell an ice-cream cone. A law to th 
effect was passed by Congress in 19: 
and signed by Woodrow Wilson on | 
last full day in office as President of th 
U.S. Designed to protect the publ 
against spoilage, the law makes it a mi 
demeanor to sell ice cream in Washin 
ton except in easily iced standard uni 
—half pints, pints, quarts and up. 

Last week the House of Represent: 
tives finally acknowledged modern r 
frigeration and amended the old ic 
cream-cone law. The Senate is expecte 
to go along. Crowed Virginia’s Repul 
lican Congressman Joel T. Broyhill, or 
of the backers of the bill: “A progre 
sive step.” If Congress continues 
catch up with the times, it may som 
day dispense with the District of Cx 
lumbia’s laws that still prohibit drivin 
sheep down Pennsylvania Avenue an 
forbid winning more than $26.67 in 
gambling game. 
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Old Grand-Dad has the art of pleasing every taste 
In either lighter 86 Proof or 100 Proof Bottled in Bond, Old Grand-Dad is universally 
recognized as a bourbon masterpiece because of its flawless flavor. It is a mellow, 
rich flavor born of the finest, perfectly aged Kentucky whiskey. Your first taste tells 
you that Old Grand-Dad is an outstanding example of the bourbon distiller’s art. 








BFG helps play 
a serious game 


of hide and seek 


Deep down in the murky blue-green waters of the 
Caribbean, a nuclear submarine maneuvers 
silently toward a secret destination. Suddenly, 
telltale sound waves bouncing off the sub are 
picked up by a sonarman on a U.S. destroyer 
And the chase is on. 

This time it’s just a Navy drill. But the threat 
of an underwater missile attack against America 
is real. So the search for unidentified submarines 
goes on constantly. Anti-submariners use sonar, 
a coined word for sound navigation and ranging. 
By sending sound waves through the water and 
interpreting their echoes, sonar can detect and 
track a submarine no matter how hard it tries to hide 

At B.F.Goodrich, we've been in on the develop 
ment of sonar equipment since the beginning. 
One of our contributions: dome-shaped en- 
closures for the electronic gear that sends and 
receives the sound waves. To make them, a whole 
new family of rubber compounds had to be 
developed. Instead of deadening sound as rubber 
usually does, BFG came up with the exact oppo 
site—rubber that lets sound signals through 
without distortion. Today B.F.Goodrich rubber 
protected sonar also serves as the eyes and ears 
of a large part of our underwater fleet—helping 
subs navigate and identify unseen objects. 

If you’re a businessman, please note: the same 
kind of imagination and competence that de 
veloped sonar components and other Hydrospace 
products for the Navy is ready to work for 
Putting rubber, plastics, textiles or metal to work 
to help make your business better is the bt 
of B.F.Goodrich. If we can help you plea 
the President's Office. The B. F. 

Akron 18, Ohio. 
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WHEN YOU FIRST TAKE THE WHEEL OF A 1964 CADILLAC 


you will discover a whole new dimension of automotive a new Turbo Hydra-Matic. Both deliver amazing agility, re- 
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MEDICINE 
SURGERY 


Transplant Progress: 
More Bold Advances 


In the dawning age of the surgical 
transplant, there seems to be no end to 
the variety of daring and delicate feats 
that surgeons are willing to try in the 
hope of saving patients who would oth- 
erwise be doomed by the failure of a 
vital organ. 

A young Colorado mother was get- 
ting along well last week although her 
liver had been replaced by one taken 
from a dead man. A boy of twelve was 
living a normal life in his Pueblo, Colo., 
home with his mother’s spleen inside 
him, while his mother went about her 
chores with no spleen at all. A couple 
of lung transplants have been tried, and 
though the patients died, there will soon 
be others. 

Two from a Monkey. Today, at least 
twoscore Americans are going about 
their business kept alive and active by 
kidneys transplanted from other people. 
Some of the donors were living at the 
time of the operation, some were dead; 
some were close kin, some unrelated. 
In Denver, Royal Jones, 12, went blind 
for a while because of kidney disease 
but is now well enough to play ball, 
thanks to a transplant last November 
from his mother. Another Denver pa- 
tient, Jerry Will Ruth, 24, got a kidney 
from Brother Billy, 22; he pumps gas 
and greases cars, declares, “I feel as 
good as I ever felt in my life.’ 

The youngest patient ever to receive 
a kidney transplant was operated on 
recently in a Manhattan hospital: not 








HOMOTRANSPLANT 
——___——_ 


From donor or cadaver 


€ to patient 


* AUTOTRANSPLANT 


eee 
Moved to a new position 
within patient 


plent from monkey) 
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JEANINE GOODFELLOW 
Used parts for new life. 


yet two years old, the little white boy 
had a kidney transplanted from a Ne- 
gro boy of 13, who died of a brain 
tumor. A man in Virginia whose body 
sloughed off one kidney transplant was 
making medical history by apparent- 
ly accepting a second. These were all 
“homotransplants” (between two hu- 
mans). But in New Orleans, a woman 
for whom no donor could be found in 
time, had a pair of monkey kidneys 
implanted in her groin, This was the 
first’ significant “heterotransplant” (be- 
tween different species), important even 
though it finally failed and the patient 
went back on the artificial kidney. 

No less ingenious are “autotrans- 
plants” of a patient’s organs to a dif- 
ferent part of his own body. Kidneys 
have been thus transplanted at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi Medical Center 
so that they might continue working al- 
though the tube that connected them 
to the bladder had been damaged by 
disease or injury. Parts of the adrenal 
glands that bestride the kidneys have 
been moved to the thigh to facilitate 
continued treatment without repeated 
major operations. 

Precise Timing. The latest liver sur- 
gery in Denver involved the deathwatch 
and precise timing that are a common 
feature of homotransplants. Housewife 
Jeanine Goodfellow, 29, of Arvada, ar- 
rived at the University of Colorado 
Medical Center in September with can- 
cer of the liver so advanced that her 
only real hope of life lay in taking 
the long chance of becoming the first 
human being to survive with a trans- 
planted liver. 

Across the 


street at Denver's VA 


ARL IWASAKI 


JERRY RUTH 


Hospital, a man was admitted for ac- 
cidental gunshot wounds, and when it 
became clear that he could not survive, 
relatives gave permission for the use of 
his liver in a transplant. As the prospec- 
tive donor's life ebbed, Surgeon Thomas 
E, Starzl opened Mrs. Goodfellow’s ab- 
domen to get her ready for a quick 
transplant. This operation took ten 
hours. Her liver was so enlarged by dis- 
ease that instead of a normal 4 Ibs. it 
weighed closer to 20 Ibs. Dr. Starzl 
left his patient anesthetized, with her 
liver “just sitting there” until it was 
time for the final cuts to remove it, 

Within minutes after the donor died, 
Ralph Huntley, a mechanical engineer 
who has switched to biophysics, began 
cooling the body “from the inside out” 
by perfusing it with chilled saline solu- 
tion. He kept this up while Surgeon 
Thomas Marchioro cut out the liver. 
Dr. Starzl cut out Mrs. Goodfellow’s 
diseased liver at almost the same mo- 
ment as its replacement arrived in a 
chilled, sterile container. Then Dr. 
Starzl stitched the newly arrived liv- 
er in, connecting its blood vessels to 
their counterparts in Mrs. Goodfellow’s 
body. This part of the operation took 
164 minutes. 

For days, Mrs. Goodfellow was kept 
in Sterile isolation: the danger of infec- 
tion had increased enormously because 
Mrs. Goodfellow’s defenses against tt 
had been weakened by the immuno- 
suppressive drugs, Imuran and pred- 
nisone, that the doctors had given her 
to increase the likelihood that the liver 
eraft would “take” instead of being re- 
jected, Last week she was well enough 
to take a ride outside the hospital, but 
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A man you can talk to... 


Here at Merrill Lynch he’s an Account Executive. 
He’s trained to know all he can about investing—who should 
do it, who shouldn’t, and how. 


He knows what kind of stocks should be suitable in one set of 
circumstances and what kind of stocks you shouldn't buy in 
another. 

His time, his advice, and any information he can give you are 
always yours for the asking. 

Behind him stands a Research Department, nearly 300 strong, 
that feeds him day-in, day-out, the facts and opinions he needs to 
help serve your interests better. 


Facts about major industries, companies, stocks... 


Opinions—if you want them—about your investments—what 
stocks you might prudently buy or sell. 


If you could use sound and sensible help like that, you may want 
to sit down with him for a talk sometime soon. Obv iously, it won't 
cost you any thing. May we invite you to come in? 


MERRILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 

MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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the crucial time, determining whether 
her system will accept or reject her 
grafted liver, is not likely to come until 
early in November. 

Dr. Starzl’s Denver team also per- 
formed the spleen transplant between 
mother and son. The boy, Richard Hill, 
suffered from a shortage of gamma 
globulin in his blood, leaving him vir- 
tually defenseless against infectious dis- 
eases. This shortage arose largely from 
the failure of his spleen to produce 
enough of the antibodies that make up 
an important fraction of gamma globu- 
lin. The boy’s mother, Mrs. Jacqueline 
Carver, had a good supply of gamma 
globulin, and her lymphatic system 
would maintain it. She could get along 
without her spleen far better than her 
son. The operations were performed in 
June, and the boy has been getting 
doses of Imuran in hopes of subduing 
his body's reactions against “foreign” 
tissue, from even so close a relative as 
his mother. “It will be six months or so 
before we know whether the transplant 
is working,” says Dr. Starzl. 

Second Chance. So alert and power- 
ful are the body’s defenses against in- 
vasion by proteins from any other body, 
human or animal (except an identical 
twin), that some transplant researchers 
believe donor and recipient should be 
“look-alikes.” An eloquent exception to 
that argument is a long-surviving kid- 
ney transplant, now more than a year 
old, from a fatally injured Negro to a 
white man. 

Usually even more abrupt than the 
body’s rejection of a first graft is its 
rejection of a second, even from a 
different donor. Surgeon David Hume 
of the Medical College of Virginia has 
just reported a notable exception to that 
rule. James Connor, 37, got a kidney 
transplant from his brother-in-law. It 
worked well for two months, then was 
rejected and had to be removed. For 
40 days, Connor was kept alive on an 
artificial kidney. Then a cadaver kidney 
became available, and Dr. Hume tried 
a second transplant. Surprisingly, it has 
worked for three months and shows 
no signs of being rejected. 

The New Orleans housewife whose 
own kidneys were not working because 
of long-standing infection was unlucky 
in that the eleven-doctor team at Tulane 
University could find no suitable human 
donor to help her. Despite generous use 
of an artificial kidney, her condition 
was getting worse. The patient was 
fortunate, though, in that Tulane has a 
special interest in the subhuman pri- 
mates—apes and monkeys—and has its 
own collection of them. When there 
seemed to be no other alternative, the 
doctors decided to put a pair of monkey 
kidneys in the woman’s right groin. 

Dr. Keith Reemtsma and his col- 
leagues picked a 25-lb. rhesus monkey 
The doctors knew that a monkey's kid- 
neys work in almost exactly the same 
way as a man’s, filtering out virtually the 
same poisonous wastes from the blood. 

When Dr. Reemtsma had his patient 
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It takes more than dual carbs to make a sports car. 


Some people think a compact with dual carburetors, bucket seats and a stick 
shift is a sports car. Not true. Areal sports car is unique from engine to exhaust. 


Like the TR-4. 


For the kick of a real sports car, take the wheel of 
a TR-4. Then, move out in style. 

Triumph’s tremendous torque snaps you to 60 mph 
in 10% seconds. Takes you up to 110. 

Head into a curve. The rack-and-pinion steering 
responds instantly...accurately. Goes right where you 
aim it. 

The independent suspension and low center of grav- 
ity let you corner faster, flatter, safer than you ever 
thought possible. 

Downshift. All four forward gears are synchromesh. 
Smooth as silk. 
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Now hit those big disc brakes. No fade...no pull. 
You can’t stop faster or straighter. 

You'll discover the great feeling that comes when 
you know you're master of a superb machine. (TR-4 
was National Class E Winner of '62—National Class D 
Winner of '63.) 

Check the price. $2849” for the finest engineering 
Britain has to offer (and the most popular sports car 
in the U.S.). 

Try any of those so-called ‘‘sporty’’ compacts... 
then drive the TR-4. You'll TRIUMPH TR-4 


feel the difference. 











The lira is local currency in Italy. 
$0 is this. 





Italy, India, Iran, Ireland (name any place you’re 
likely to go)—all have one currency in common: 
BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
Better than cash, they're loss-proof, theft-proof 
and valid only with your signature — money only 
you can spend. Sold at leading banks everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS 
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nearly ready, other doctors across the 
street in the Tulane University School 
of Medicine anesthetized the monkey, 
removed its kidneys, and flushed all the 
blood out of them with salt solution. 
(An overdose of anesthetic then killed 
the monkey humanely.) Dr. Reemtsma 
implanted the two kidneys in the wom- 
an’s groin. He joined the arteries and 
veins of both kidneys to major branches 
of the woman’s aorta and inferior vena 
cava. The ureters were attached to her 
bladder. After the monkey kidneys 
failed, the surgeons still hoped to re- 
place them with a single human kidney 
installed at the same site if a suitable 
donor could be found. 


RESEARCH 
Two Wets & a Dry 


Among the many mysteries of life, 
none is more baffling than the mecha- 
nism by which impulses from the brain 
are transmitted along nerve fibers and 
eventually to muscles, so that thought is 
translated into action. Some research- 
ers have concentrated on the chemical 
aspects of the mechanism, and, because 
they work with aqueous solutions, they 
are known in their own esoteric circle 
as “wets.” Those who work with elec- 
trical circuitry are the “drys.” Neither 
group has yet been able to offer a com- 
plete explanation of nerve-impulse 
transmission, though each seems to 
have dug out part of the truth, 

Last week, Stockholm’s Royal Caro- 
line Institute played it both ways and 
decided to award the 1963 Nobel Prize 
for physiology and medicine (worth 
$51,000) to two wets and a dry: 
> Alan Lloyd Hodgkin, 49, research 
professor of Britain’s Royal Society, 
who works at Cambridge, and Andrew 
Fielding Huxley,” 45, of London's Uni- 
versity College, the wets, have worked 
together in detailed study of the giant 
nerve cells of squid. 
> Sir John Carew Eccles, 60, professor 
of physiology at Australia’s National 
University at Canberra, the dry, used 
microelectrodes so tiny that they can 
be inserted into single nerve cells. 

The wets and the dry had not done 
any research together, but Eccles mod- 
estly explained: “My work grows out 
of theirs.” 


CANCER 


No More Tests for Krebiozen 

While chemists were concluding that 
the controversial cancer drug Krebio- 
zen is nothing but the common body 
chemical, creatine, a committee of 24 
medical experts was checking the his- 
tories of 504 patients who were said to 
have benefited from the drug. Last week 
the committee reported unanimously 
that Krebiozen is ineffective. The Na- 
tional Cancer Institute said there will 
be no government-sponsored trial of 
Krebiozen—the case is closed. 


Half-brother of Novelist Aldous and Biolo 
gist Sir Julian Huxley 
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The new IBM Selectric” is no ordinary typewriter! It has no typebars, no moving paper 
carriage. Instead, a selective printing element skims across the page, typing out char- 
acters faster than the eye can see. And it can be changed in seconds to adapt type 
styles to many applications. The new IBM Selectric Typewriter is the result of 15 years 
of research — developed and engineered to meet the demand for faster business 
communications, It is the typewriter that puts the future at your finger tips today. 
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Floating on air...cushioned in foam 


Sleeping is like floating on air, when the mattress is made of urethane foam . . . a mattress that 





“breathes” air through every cell, and weighs so little that a housewife can lift it over her head! 
» By combining exact proportions of five chemicals from Union Carbide, this versatile foam can 
be made soft, firm, or rigid —luxuriously soft for upholstery in fine furniture, firm enough to hold its 
shape in molded bucket seats for sports cars. Sliced into thin sheets and laminated to cloth, the foam 
adds warmth without noticeable bulk. And its rigid form makes excellent insulation too—so thin, 
and so efficient, that it gives a home freezer 20 per cent more food capacity than an identical freezer 
insulated with conventional material. » Many of the developments in urethane foam are the 
result of Union Carbide’s work in chemicals. More than 400 different synthetic organic chemicals 

are produced by the people of Union Carbide for use in every major industry. 
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CARBIDE 


A HAND IN THINGS TO COME 
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HOLLYWOOD 
Fish Don’t Applaud 


In World War VI, when the spears 
and flaming arrows of neoprimitive na- 
tions start flying back and forth, Bob 
Hope will be up there near the front 
lines, entertaining the troops. 

Hope is 60. His pace is, if anything, 
faster than it was when he was 20. As 
Moo Goo Gai Poo, he will play the 
ruler of Viet-Poo on TV this week, op- 
posite Martha Raye as Mme. Poo. He 
is off to Australia next month and is 
planning a tour of U.S. bases in the 
Mediterranean area to entertain U.S. 
soldiers far from home on Christmas 
Day. Offstage as on, when strangers are 
around him, he can’t stop quipping. 
“Hey, I'm learning humility,” he will 
say. “I called up my agent today and 
asked if there was any more room on 
Mount Rushmore.” 

Bob Hope actually belongs on some 
sort of Mount Rushmore, his nose 
cantilevered on reinforcing rods near 
Groucho Marx’s cigar and Jack Ben- 
ny’s bow. Hope is the longest-running 
one-line stand-up snap-it-out comedian 
in the history of show business. His 
jokes now have more polish than brass, 
but they keep coming, with energy and 
perfect timing. He says he'll never quit: 
“If I retired, I'd be surrounded by about 
nine psychiatrists. I'm not retiring until 
they carry me away, and I'll have a few 
routines on the way to the big divot.” 

Like What He Is. Last summer he 
hired a yacht for a vacation cruise of 
Canadian waters. But he was_ bored. 
“Fish don’t applaud,” he explains. Ap- 
plause is the only income he really cares 
about. He particularly enjoys it in the 
form, say, of the medal recently pinned 
on him by President Kennedy for his 
countless appearances before U.S. serv- 
icemen during and since World War II. 

Like few other comedians, he can 
function as master of ceremonies be- 
fore a dinner of titans and financiers 
and never seem to be just a fast-talking 
gagman rung in for the night. He car- 
ries off that sort of thing with an off- 
hand assurance that suggests he’s really 
one of the big tycoons who just hap- 
pened to take the podium. Small won- 
der. That's what he is. If anyone still 
wonders where the yellow went, Pepso- 
dent’s aggressive young comedian of 
1938 is now one of the largest individual 
holders of raw acreage in Southern 
California. He has thousands of acres 
in the San Fernando Valley and hun- 
dreds in Palm Springs. He owns 424% 
of two TV stations in Colorado worth 
more than $10 million. He gives away 
more than $100,000 a year through 
The Bob and Dolores Hope Charitable 
Foundation. He has just given $300,000 
for a new Bob Hope Theater at South- 
ern Methodist University. His golfing 
partners are people like Richard Nixon, 
Stuart Symington and Del Webb. He 
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has successfully managed the transition 
from dash to dignity, maintaining his 
Status all the while as the No. | comic 
in America. 

Writers are his maintenance crew. 
Hope knows that his own native humor 
would never have got him out of Cleve- 
land. He once waved a script at his 
writers and said, “This is all the talent 
I have, fellows.” For it, he pays eight 
of them more than $450,000 a year. 





numb. Then onstage he bounces on the 
balls of his feet. His eyes sparkle when 
the audience laughs. If he hits dull 
spots, he never takes it out on his writ- 
ers afterward. Once when an ad agen- 
cy executive began complaining after a 
show, Hope told him: “Look, if you've 
got any ideas, go home and write them. 
If they're any good, we'll hire you. 
Otherwise, keep out.” 

Bounce & Glitter. He looks 45, and, 
in the words of one of his writers, “he 
thinks he is 19.” He diets, drinks very 
little, and doesn’t smoke at all. Advanc- 


BOB HOPE AS THE RULER OF VIET-POO (WITH MARTHA RAYE) 
Look where the yellow went. 


Thus each Hope joke is worth roughly 
the cost of a natural pearl. 

Shuffling Jokes. Leslie Townes Hope 
was born in England, and his family 
moved to the U.S. when he was four. 
He was one of seven sons of a posses- 
sive mother who had all the boys com- 
peting with one another for her affec- 
tions, the winner being the one who got 
to go into downtown Cleveland with 
her on Saturdays. Something like this 
lingers on in Hope's relationships with 
his writers. He watches over them as if 
they were children. He always knows 
where they are. No retreat in New York, 
Europe or the Far East is so secluded 
that Hope can’t track down one of his 
writers who happens to be hiding there. 
And he always has a favorite. 

Just before a performance, Hope 
changes his tie, keeps shuffling and 
changing jokes, and squeezes his chief 
writer's arm until the man’s fingers turn 


ing age frigh‘ens him. So he seldom 
stops to think about it, zipping around 
golf courses or around the world, giving 
the winged chariot a run for its money. 
This has made him a transient in his 
own home. He jokes that the towels in 
his bathroom say HERS and WELCOME 
STRANGER. His wife spends most of her 
time working for Catholic charities. 
They have four children. The oldest, 
Anthony, is a student at Harvard Law 
Gradually, over the years, whatever 
there was of the man behind the image 
of Bob Hope has disappeared. Hope has 
always insisted that the brittle, wise- 
cracking, naive, play-it-loose, quick- 
lipped, harmlessly leering joker—the fel- 
low who has been delivering all those 
after-dinner gags all these years—is the 
real Bob Hope. The audience before 
him is a blank wall, against which Hope 
tosses jokes that bounce and glitter for 
a second, then are forgotten. He has 
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Thinks 
For 
Itself 


No more guessing . . . the new 
Argus Autronic 11 35mm cam- 
era sets perfect exposures for 
you automatically. You'll get 
perfect color slides, color prints 
or black and white snapshots 
everytime. There is evena built- 
in signal that warns you when 
light is too dim to shoot. 
Coupled rangefinder focusing 
gives you extra-sharp pictures 
at any distance. Shutter speeds 
to 1/500th of a second let you 
capture all of the action. 


argus f/2.8 autronic II 





Argus 35mm cameras 
from under $40 to $180. 


argus 


where quality means 
a little bit more 


never wanted to go deeper. into his~au-* 


dience or into himself, and he hasn‘t. 

No Deeper. “Deep down inside, there 
is no Bob Hope,” says one of his friends. 
“He’s been playing Bob Hope for so 
long that everything else has been 
burned out of him. The man has be- 
come his image.” 

His image is so much more than an 
image that it is in many ways an ex- 
ample. He is never bitter, as Mort Sahl 
or even Jack Benny can be. His wise- 
cracking toys with the limits of tact and 
taste but never crosses the line. He won't 
knock other stars, and he won't listen to 
gossip. He is loyal to old retainers, some 
of whom have been hanging around 
him since vaudeville days. He is a kind 
of universal uncle, likable and humane. 
Everywhere, that is, but on a_ golf 
course. There he is an amiable, hard- 
eyed, all-American savage. You can 
wait until snow forms on your head 
before he will give you a putt. 


TELEVISION 


No One Dodges Lisa 

When NBC and CBS finally get 
around to starring women on their hard 
news shows, they will find competition 
already waiting for them. This fall 37- 
year-old Lisa Howard has become tele- 
vision’s first and only woman with her 
own network news program. It is short 
(five minutes) and in housewives’ time 
(2:55 p.m.), but it is all Lisa’s. 

Lisa has achieved this distinction by 
scrambling harder than six monkeys 
peeling the same banana. One night 
last week, she taped interviews with 
1) Adlai Stevenson, 2) the suddenly 
unemployed employees at the New York 
Mirror, and 3) Dr. Benjamin Spock— 
all within three hours, dragging mobile 
cameramen behind her by their sagging 
tongues. Next day she trapped the Rus- 
sian Cosmonauts under the stars at 
Hayden Planetarium. 

This is the sort of thing she has long 
been famous for among TV and radio 
reporters. Political leaders, domestic 
and foreign, have learned that there is 
no dodging Lisa Howard. Once when 
Nelson Rockefeller was seeing abso- 
lutely no one from the press, Lisa 
caught him coming out of a confer- 
ence room. Rocky saw her and dived 
down a staircase. Lisa, outweighed but 
more nimble, sprinted downstairs, too, 
planted herself in front of him and got 
her interview. 

Fidel Fell. When Mme. Nhu arrived 
in the U.S.. ABC was first with a TV 
interview with her—because Lisa How- 
ard had leaped on a plane and flown to 
Paris to talk to her there, getting the 





| jump on reporters back home. She has 


a longstanding relationship with Nikita 
Khrushchev. It began when Khrushchev 
first came to the U.N. in 1960, Lisa, 
then working for the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, hung around the Rus- 
sian embassy until Khrushchev emerged, 
batted her eyes at him, and charmed 
him into agreeing to an interview. Later 





HOWARD & RUSSIAN COSMONAUTS 
Outweighed but nimble. 


at the U.N., while Khrush was fixing 
that loose heel on his right shoe, Lisa 
was talking her way onto the Assembly 
floor. When the session ended, she cor- 
nered Khrushchev. He shrugged, took 
her downstairs, and taped a recorded 
interview with her that lasted one hour 
and 48 minutes. People often shrug 
and acquiesce when attacked by Lisa; 
it seems the easiest way out. 

Lisa’s next target was Fidel Castro. 
For nearly a year she wrote to him 
through neutral embassies, slipped a 
letter to Fidel into the hands of Anastas 
Mikoyan, and persuaded miscellaneous 
ministers and ambassadors to ask Cas- 
tro to see her. Finally her friend Alex 
Quaison-Sackey, Ghanaian Ambassador 
to Cuba and the U.N., helped get Lisa 
a visa. She stayed in Cuba four weeks, 
kept pelleting Castro with the pleas of 
her contacts. Castro succumbed, spent 
eight hours talking privately with her, 
and recorded a 40-minute interview 
after that. 

Sex or Sense? Lisa operates profes- 
sionally with all the canvasbacked in- 
sensitivity of the trained newshound, but 
personally she is as sensitive as a gouty 
toe. She suspects darkly that newsmen 
want to write her off as a pushy Clairol 
blonde who forges forward by making 
more sex than sense, and because she 
was once an actress in TV's daytime 
serial The Edge of Night. But she insists 
that she was a student of politics long 
before she began to act, cites articles 
she contributed to liberal magazines 
like Progressive World when she was 
22, and notes that she is a longstand- 
ing member of the Lexington Demo- 
cratic Club in Manhattan. She was pro- 
posed as a candidate for the New York 
state legislature in 1960. She is mar- 
ried and has two daughters, one teen- 
aged. 

She will reluctantly admit that being 
a woman does help at times. When the 
Shah of Iran visited the U.S., Lisa was 
the only TV reporter to interview him. 
“| just walked up to him, took him by 
the hand, and sat him down on a 
couch,” she reports, 

Think what the Shah of Iran might 
have done if NBC's Chet Huntley had 
tried to take him by the hand. 
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how come we're 
giving away a desk 
VU-LIGHTER *with 
every gross of 
these pens or 
pencils you order? 








Simple. We want to make sure you and 
your company actually try either the 
pen or pencil above. So we'll send you 
a $7.95 Vu-Lighter — free — with every 
gross of Memo ball pens or long lead 
pencils you order. If you order 50 gross 
or more, each lighter will be imprinted 
with your company name or trade mark. 
Great business gifts! But remember — 
the important thing is the quality and 
economy of these two writing instru- 
ments. The Memo ball pen has a 
tremendous ink supply...it writes 


smoothly, without skipping or gum- 
ming-up...and there's no extra charge 
for fine points or reproduction ink. The 
long lead pencil is just that: It has a big 
four inch lead. Mechanical of course — 
with a snap-in eraser, Either one of 
them adds up to a big saving over the 





See 


P.O, BOX 4847 ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


old wood-case pencils. Enough said. 
Get in touch with your stationer. For 
Memo pens, order deal No. T-182 speci- 
fying ink color and point size—or 
standard assortment. For pencils, order 
deal No. K-782 specifying colors — or 
order standard assortment. 

If you're still not convinced — we'll 
send you a free sample of the pen, 
the pencil, plus a new refillable type- 
writer eraser. Just send us your name, 
and your stationer's name, on your 
business letter-head. 


Ideal business gifts imprinted with your firm name or trade mark. For information write P.O. Box 4926, Atlanta 2, Georgia. 
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NUCLEAR TESTS 


Sentries in Orbit 

The rocket pads at Cape Canaveral 
have been comparatively quiet for 
months. Only an occasional missile roars 
aloft, and to jaded Florida bird watch- 
ers, the Atlas-Agena that lifted off last 
week was far from novel. But this time 
the familiar workhorse carried a brand- 
new payload: its nose was fitted with 
two icosahedrons (two-sided solid fig- 
ures) about 4 ft. in diameter. And the 
angular cargo was destined to play a 
large part in policing the cold war. 

After separating from the Agena sec- 
ond stage, the two odd objects headed 
for orbits 60,000 miles above the earth. 
There, well above the Van Allen radia- 
tion belt, they will act as the outermost 
sentries of the U.S. nuclear alarm sys- 
tem. If any nation explodes a nuclear 
test in space, the orbiting icosahedrons 
should promptly report a violation of 
the test ban treaty. 

Developed by Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory and Space Technology Lab- 
oratories, the space sentries are parts of 
a many-sided program to detect clan- 
destine nuclear tests. One tempting pos- 
sibility for a nation that has signed a test 
b«n but intends to cheat is to shoot a test 
device deep into space and observe the 
results by means of instruments car- 
ried on a nearby spacecraft. Since a 
nuclear explosion in a vacuum gives lit- 
tle visible light, it might well go un- 
noticed by observers on earth. 

But such explosions are far from in- 
visible to eyes designed to see them. 
Most of their energy goes into X rays 
that travel unhindered through space 
and are stopped by the earth’s atmos- 
phere. A sensitive X-ray detector above 
the atmosphere can spot them 200 mil- 
lion miles away, and the satellite sen- 
tries launched last week carry twelve 





cylindrical X-ray detectors poking out 
in all directions. Inside the satellites’ 
skins are instruments that will watch 
for the neutrons and gamma rays that 
also come from explosions in vacuum. 

The first two sentry satellites were 
rigged to orbit on opposite sides of the 
earth, thus reducing the probability that 
the earth will ever be between both of 
them and a space test. Next year the 
U.S. intends to put eight more sentries 
in orbit. While they watch for treaty 
violations, they will make themselves 
peacefully useful by reporting bursts of 
X rays coming from the sun. 


HYDROLOGY 


Ask the Ancients 

The kingdom of Jordan is hard at 
work on a peculiar problem: how to 
keep tourists from drowning in the des- 
ert. Such startling accidents actually do 
occur. Last spring, when a flash flood 
from a rare rainstorm roared down the 
Siq, a vertical-walled cleft that leads to 
the famous dead city of Petra, a group 
of French travelers was trapped, and 
only two out of 26 survived. Jordanian 
authorities are anxious to keep the tour- 
ists coming, though, and the ancient 
Siq, reputedly opened by Moses with 
the flick of a magic rod, is the most 
dramatic approach to Petra. It would 
scarcely have seemed proper to install 
modern water-control devices. 

Archaeologists came to the rescue. 
They pointed out that the Nabataeans, 
who ruled Petra long before the Chris- 
tian era, were the best hydraulic engi- 
neers of antiquity. They, too, suffered 
from floods racing down the Siq, and 
they solved the problem in a manner on 
which modern engineers can hardly im- 
prove. In the upper part of the Siq, 
before it reaches the city, they built a 
stone dam 45 ft. high and 140 ft. long. 
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NABATAEAN DAM 
Their system still holds water. 


The dam was not designed to hold an 
entire flood, only to check its water and 
divert it into a system of guide walls 
and a tunnel one-quarter mile long cut 
through a sandstone ridge. The water 
was finally discharged into the compar- 
atively broad Wadi Mataha and Wadi 
Musa (Valley of Moses), where it 
would do no damage. 

Until recently, the ancient dam was a 
wreck, but the rest of the extraordinary 
system is still in good condition. The 
tunnel needs nothing but cleaning out. 
Last week repairs were well under way, 
guided by Engineer Oliver Fulsom of 
the U.S. Water Control Mission. The 
dam is rising once more and will even- 
tually look just about as it did 2,000 
years ago. No major improvements are 
contemplated; the ancient Nabataeans 
had thought of everything. 

Talented Bedouins. A leading expert 
on the Nabataeans, Dr. Philip C. Ham- 
mond Jr. of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, is watching this operation with 
quiet satisfaction, The Nabataeans, he 
explains, were a wave of Bedouins who 
swept out of the Arabian Desert about 
300 B.C. At first they lived by plun- 
der, with a sideline of piracy on the Red 
Sea; later they saw the advantages of 
civilization and proved to be both tal- 
ented and adaptable. They took the un- 
promising lands that had fallen to them 
—the Sinai Peninsula and the dry 
fringes around Palestine—and made 
them amazingly fruitful. 

Rainfall in most of that region aver- 
ages only about 5 in. per year, barely 
enough to support the dustiest desert 
vegetation. But the Nabataeans learned 
how to concentrate the rain, leading the 
water off bare plateaus and making it 
flow gently down narrow valleys so that 
it filled cisterns cut in the rock and sank 
into the fields enclosed in stone walls. 
Valleys that are now deserted except for 
wandering Bedouins, once supported 
strings of villages. The country has 
never been as thickly inhabited since. 

Pottery Mains. The Nabataean cap- 
ital, Petra, is a museum of exceptional 
hydraulic engineering. Besides the Siq 
dam and diversion system, it has a 
spreading network of channels cut into 
the rock to lead water to the city from 
distant springs. In one detail the Naba- 
taeans were even ahead of the Romans. 
Instead of high aqueducts, they used 
carefully sealed pottery pipes to carry 
water under pressure, as modern water 
systems use pipes of metal. 

When he hears of visiting engineers 
searching for water in Nabataean coun- 
try, Dr. Hammond likes to point out 
that the tricks of modern geology can 
be a waste of time. The first step, he 
believes, should be to look for frag- 
ments of Nabataean pottery, which was 
remarkably thin and strong. It often 
leads to ruins of buildings in apparently 
waterless places. “But water is always 
available,” says Dr. Hammond. “The 
Nabataeans wouldn't have built a town 
if they couldn't get water for it.” 
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INFORMATION FOR OWNERS OF OLDER TRUCKS ABOUT 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS for ’64 


This is a lot more truck than your money bought the last time. 
Read about some of the things Chevrolet has done to give you 


more value for practically the same money! 


Double-wall construction—This fea- 
ture of Chevrolet cabs and the Fleet- 
side pickup body has two advantages. 
We put insulation and sound-deaden- 
ing material between the two layers 
of steel which gives you a more 
comfortable cab; and the inner wall 
of the pickup body acts as a buffer 
against load damage. 





Cab door openings are larger this 
year; getting in and out is easier. 

Front ends and treads of some 
medium- and heavy-duty models are 
much narrower. You have better for- 
ward visibility. It’s easier to maneu- 
ver in tight spots. 


Suspension to fit the truck—You get 
a much better ride in every size 
Chevrolet truck today than you used 
to. Instead of making one type of 
suspension system do for the whole 
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truck line, we now have different 
types and combinations of springing 
designed for your particular needs. 

Conventional half- and three- 
quarter-ton models have independent 
front suspension with variable pitch 
coils in the rear. Variable pitch coils 
do not “bottom out” as readily. 


Mediums and heavies have I-beam 
suspension with variable-rate leaf 
springs. This variable-rate leaf-type 
suspension automatically stiffens as 
the load increases—and vice versa. 
It means a smoother, flatter ride 
regardless of load, a better handling 
truck. 


The right engine —Chevrolet has 
been building truck engines since 
1918 but never has it been in better 
position to give you the type and 
size you need for maximum efliciency. 
Today there are many different capac- 
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ities of gasoline and diesel Chevrolet 
truck engines—fours, sixes, V8’s. 


Stronger frames— Every conven- 
tional 1964 Chevrolet truck has a 
ladder-type frame. Formerly used 
on heavier trucks only, this type is 
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more resilient, better able to give 
with the load and terrain, to stand 
up under stress. Its simple design 
also makes it easier to mount special 
bodies on the truck. Its riveted side 
rails are stronger. 


Greater model selection—This time 
you're going to find it a simple matter 
to pick the exact type of Chevrolet 
truck for the kind of work you do. 


In delivery trucks, for instance, in 
addition to regular panels and pick- 
ups, we have eleven different sizes 
of ready-made walk-in vans, some 
with full-width rear doors. 

There are also the Corvair 95 vans 
with the air-cooled engine in the rear. 
And the Corvair 95 Rampside with 
its exclusive side-loading feature. 
These trucks have more power this 
year. 
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Have you seen the 64 El Camino 
pickup yet? We think it’s the best 
looking commercial vehicle ever built. 

In the medium- and heavy-duty 
area there are stakes, tilt cabs, low- 
cab-forward models and cab-and- 
chassis units to suit almost any re- 
quirement—including school bus 
bodies of up to 66-passenger capacity. 

Dump truck operators now can 
order a Chevrolet tandem with either 
gasoline or diesel power. 


Quality and value—Chevrolets today 
are a lot more truck than your money 
bought the last time, and yet the 
price tag is just about the same as 
5 or 6 years ago. Ask your dealer to 
bring one around so you can com- 
pare it. ... Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 
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QUALITY TRUCKS ALWAYS COST LESS! 
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“Get x penfent weather for the home, 365 days a year 


There's no place like home with a West- weather, balmy and soft. Not bone-dry like 

inghouse Total Comfort System. Set the so many homes when it's cold outside. 

dial and you get heating, cooling, air clean- Never stuffy, because fresh air circulates 

ing and humidity control. continually. Never dusty, because the air 
In summer, it's like up in the mountains, Is electronically cleaned. Never sneezy, 

cool and dry. In winter, you have Bahamas = because even the pollen is removed. 


The Total Comfort System is among the 
abundance of things Westinghouse manu- 
factures to make your life at home easier, 
more enjoyable. 

That's what we're in business for, You 
can be sure... if it's Westinghouse. 


We never forget how much you rely on Westinghouse 











THE THEATER 





Day at the End of Night 


Corruption in the Palace of Justice, 
by Ugo Betti, is about that debased fall- 
en being called Man, who, in some un- 
assailable corner of his tarnished soul, 
yearns for, reflects, and presupposes a 
radiant otherness called God. Com- 
pared to Justice's rigorous goading 
of the individual conscience, such re- 
ligiously oriented plays as Eliot’s The 
Cocktail Party, Greene’s The Potting 
Shed, MacLeish’s J.B. and Chayevsky’s 
Gideon seem like Communion services 
for the morally complacent. 

The progress of the play is like the 
scrubbing away of a painting to reveal 
an underpainting. On the surface, a 
court of justices in a nameless city and 
country is being investigated for har- 
boring a “pustule of leprosy.” One of 
the justices has made himself an accom- 
plice of an underworld moneybags, and 
this leper-judge has infected and dis- 
eased the whole process of justice. One 
clever judge, Cust, steers suspicion to- 
ward Vanan, the aging chief of the 
court. Vanan is innocent; yet he is shat- 
tered and acts guilty. As the investiga- 
tion goes on, Cust analyzes the inner 
torment and Luciferian guile of the 
truly guilty party, and does it with such 
brilliant intuitiveness that the playgoer 
realizes that it must be Cust. 

Vanan’s daughter Elena confronts 
him with a document that clears her 
father and implicates Cust. She is a girl 
of inviolable innocence and unearthly 
faith in her father. In a scene of de- 
monic intensity, Cust destroys and de- 
grades her image of her father. He tells 
her, in effect, that to live in this world 
is to be hopelessly corrrupted. Elena 
commits suicide by throwing herself 


down the elevator shaft. “I've not 
touched her,” mutters Cust, wiping im- 
aginary blood from his hands. But she 
has touched his anesthetized conscience. 
Ironically, Cust is appointed to Vanan’s 
post, but the final scene finds him climb- 





ing wearily, agonizingly up the stage- 
rear steps to confess his guilt to the 
supreme justice of the land. 

Betti’s underpainting enriches his 
narrative line with spiritual significance. 
Just as the man who journeys to the 
end of the night finds day, so Cust in 
his single-minded pursuit of evil finds 
his soul, and in that soul a damning 
consciousness of his own sin. Just as 
the world, symbolized by the court, 
cannot cleanse itself, being innately cor- 
rupt, so Cust the sinner cannot save 
himself. He needs to be redeemed by 
innocent blood and forgiven through 
the gratuitous gift of love to the totally 
unworthy. Elena, the symbol of this 
grace, performs the dual function of 
awakening in Cust a conviction of sin 
and the possibility of salvation. 

The late Italian Playwright Betti was 
obsessed by what he called “the bewil- 
dering incongruity that we see between 
our existence and what it ought to be 
according to the aspirations of our 
soul.” Kafka was similarly obsessed, but 
he found the distance between God and 
Man unbridgeable, while Betti bridged 
it by daring to revert to orthodox Chris- 
tian doctrine. Not a play to stir the 
passions or warm the heart but to dis- 
turb the mind and chill the soul, this 
exceptional off-Broadway production is 
an intellectual and spiritual jewel in the 
theater's cardboard crown. 


Disenchanted Evening 

Jennie joins Gypsy and Sophie as an- 
other of Broadway's disenchanted eve- 
nings devoted to the theme that show- 
biz is woebiz. The latest musical fic- 
tionally disinters the early life and hard 
times of the late Laurette Taylor on 
the tank-town circuit, and mopes over 
her domestic ordeals with an alcoholic, 
footloose, hot-air impresario of a hus- 
band. Amid the encircling gloom, only 
Mary Martin shines with an inextin- 
guishable light. 

The curtain rises on a South Dakota 
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JUSTICES OFF-BROADWAY 
To disturb the mind and chill the soul. 
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MARY MARTIN IN A THRENODY 
Too bad. 


whistle stop with an acting troupe doing 
a madcap facsimile of 1906 theater fare 
called The Mountie Gets His Man or 
Chang Lu, King of the White Slavers. 
With valiant agility and a good dagger- 
throwing arm, Mary saves her tiny “bay- 
bee” from a mountain waterfall, a griz- 
zly bear, and the Oriental devil men- 
tioned in the title. End of fun. Hubby 
(George Wallace) strands the company 
and deserts his wife and two kids. An 
English playwright of exquisite diction 
(Robin Bailey) begins wooing Mary, 
though his blood seems to be several 
degrees below room temperature. But 
she can’t wash that ring-finger man right 
out of her hair, not just yet. Hubby has 
to burn a theater to a crisp and drunk- 
enly clout his little daughter before his 
charm begins to evade Mary as thor- 
oughly as it has the playgoer. 

The Howard Dietz-Arthur Schwartz 
score induces instant amnesia, except 
for the perky lilt behind the simpleton 
lyrics of High Is Better Than Low. Cho- 
reographer Matt Mattox’s best dance 
number, Sauce Diable, seems to have 
crashed the show from some other mu- 
sical, and Director Vincent J. Donchue’s 
overall pacing is poky. 

That leaves Mary Martin, which is a 
magnificent mercy for the more than 
100 theater parties that are already 
committed to go to this threnody. 
Whether she is nostalgically sashaying 
through a cane-and-straw-hat routine, 
or spinning head over heels on a giant 
Roto-Broil of a torture wheel, or run- 
ning her voice like a caress over a ro- 
mantic ballad, she has the star quality 
that transcends marquees and animates 
legends. In her bearing, timing, supple- 
ness, versatility, she is a flawless profes- 
sional. Her only wrong move in Jennie 
is being in Jennic 
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GROWING FOR 


A sustained, perpetual harvest of fine timber. 


From great reserves of the perpetually renewing re- 
source, timt Georgia-Pacific is producing America’s 
most advanced forest products today. Using its philos- 
ophy of dynamic conservation to grow more wood on each 
acre of timberland and get more product from every tree, 
Georgia-Pacific has not only a sustained yield of timber 


but a “sustained y * of new and provocative products. 


Paper and paper specialties, plywood and plyw ood 
specialties, chemicals and chemical products, lumber and 
other materials are made from the trees themselves. From 
beneath the soil, natural gas, metallurgical coal and silica 
are produced as additional natural resource commodities. 

Exciting products of Georgia-Pacific forests are ay ailable 


to America’s markets and most of the world. They range 





Over 20 billion board feet of prime timber grows on 2.5 million acres of Georgia-Pacific timberlands, 


GHORGIA- PACIFIC 


from kraft paper to fine papers and household tissues, from be ful paneli 
to structural building mater rom cellulose chemicals to oil well drilli 
lubricants orany onc of Ireds of other varied items. All ofthese wonderful 


products come from ever-grow sts under mc 1 forest management. 
id 


for yourself “The Georgia-Pacific Story,” a new, complete, ob- 


jective description of the € orporation. Write Georgia-Pacific Corporation, GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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BERLIN'S PHILHARMONIC HALL 
No longer at the loud end of the horn. 


Symphony in the Round 


Symphony audiences have traditional- 
ly had to face the music from the loud 
end of the horn; most concert halls put 
the orchestra on a stage and send the 
sound through a proscenium arch. Ger- 
man Architect Hans Scharoun, 70, the 
cigar-pufling, beret-topped president of 
West Berlin's Academy of Arts, believes 
that this is thoughtless imitation of the 
theater or the opera. He had observed 
that listeners at jamfests naturally cir- 
cled around the musicians, and wanted 
to test his idea that “the natural loca- 
tion of music, spatially and optically, is 
in the center of a music hall.” 

His test, which cost $4,125,000, is the 
new Berlin Philharmonic Hall, inaugu- 
rated last week after six years of con- 
struction on a site only 154 yds. from 
the Berlin Wall. Like modern atonal 
music, the hall is asymmetrical, a polyg- 
onal loft in concrete that from its mus- 
tard-colored exterior resembles a huge 
aluminum-roofed circus tent with stiff 
ridgepoles. Berliners hope that land- 
scaping will mitigate its bareness, and 
stake the hall's claim to greatness on 
its interior. 

No walls or pillars obscure the vast 
interior. The audience pitches onto the 
orchestra from slanting levels like  ir- 
regular alpine slopes. One-third of the 
2,200 seats are in front of the Phil- 
harmonic’s conductor, Herbert von 
Karajan. “Admittedly, it is a new form,” 
says the architect, “but one which I be- 
lieve is more in tune with our times.” 

There are 136 pyramidal ceiling re- 
flectors for sound, but no one is eager 
to tinker with them. At its opening, 
Scharoun’s new hall seemed acoustically 
excellent as Von Karajan filled its angu- 


lar spaces with squiggles of sound from 
softest pianissimo to heftiest fortissimo, 
leading his firstchair men through a del- 
icate movement of a Haydn string quar- 
tet and then the full orchestra through 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Critics 
breathed sighs of relief over the splen- 
did sound—function, it seemed, had not 
been betrayed by revolutionary form. 


35 Centuries of Mexican Art 


Only in Mexico did the colonizers of 
the New World find an art as deeply 
rooted as Europe's. It was an art that 
had had 3,000 years to grow, nourished 
in settled, rich and leisurely societies 
comparable in many ways to the an- 
cient Egyptians. In the course of raising 
seasonal crops, worshiping a panoply ot 
local gods to honor bountiful harvests, 
building huge pyramids to exalt these 
gods, the Mayas, Olmecs, Zjpotecs, 
Mixtecs, Toltecs and Aztecs developed 
an artistic tradition unmatched else- 
where in the Americas. 

Upon the conquest, the art of Mexico 
stumbled for a while, then swallowed 
up the onslaught of Spanish artistry and 
went on to spawn a new nationalistic 
and individual tradition. To show the 
whole sweeping story, the Mexican gov- 
ernment prepared an encyclopedic ex- 
hibit of more than 2,000 works of art 
from pre-Columbian times to the pres- 
ent (see next two pages). After five 
years in Europe, where 9,000,000 peo- 
ple saw it, the show has come to the 
U.S., and now is on view at the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. 

Toppled Titans. At the earliest gate- 
ways of Mexican art are the giant stone 
heads of the Olmecs—sphinxlike basalt 
monoliths, some weighing more than 
15 tons, whose eyes seem to stare with- 
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out cognizance of the centuries that 
have passed since they toppled into the 
jungle. But most of Mexico's ancient 
art is less monumental and more famil- 
iar: everyday household utensils and 
ritual objects decorated with leaves and 
tendrils; pots, statuary, and tools in the 
shape of animals: terra-cotta fertility 
idols whose swollen thighs and exagger- 
ated pubic regions are pocket guaran- 
tees of good crops. Perhaps the high- 
est point of pre-conquest art—and the 
most exciting part of the Los Angeles 
show—was the painted room of the 
temple at Bonampak, a pyramid whose 
corbel vaults—arches made by stepping 
stones inward—display 8th century 
Mayan frescoes strangely linked in style 
with the flat, frontal reliefs of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Their bold, sophisti- 
cated expressionism is so compatible 
with modern art that they suggest the 
eternal life of forms in art. 

When the Conquistadors came in 
1519, they hoped to found not just a 
colony but a New Spain. Instead, the 
Mexicans absorbed the Spaniards. The 
viceroy took the place of Montezuma; 
Christ became the altar ego of the god 
Quetzalcoatl, the plumed serpent and 
savior who can both soar like a bird 
and slither like a snake. In 17th century 
crucifixes by Indian artisans, Christ's 
body does not hang upon the Cross, but 
becomes part of it, styled after pre- 
Columbian pieces in which animals and 
human figures became part of the pot- 
tery. In one oil, a viceroy’s horse be- 
comes an intricate tattoo symbol of 
itself, and the European painter's tra- 
dition sinks in a jungle of design. 

A Circular Calendar, But in trans- 
forming, or even sabotaging, the im- 
ported Spanish tradition, Mexico's art- 
ists were in retrospect only staging a 
holding operation. With the arrival of 
true independence, after the 1910 revo- 
lution, Mexico's artists suddenly turned 
rebel, somersaulted over European im- 
pressionism straight into a violent na- 
tive expressionism. José Clemente Oroz- 
co tore apart his society in a howl 
of complaint. Diego Rivera’s solemn, 
linear murals lent dignity to the poor. 
David Alfaro Siqueiros attacked the 
industrial world with a futurist’s flurry 
of movement, using such brute materi- 
als as Duco on burlap. Rufino Tamayo 
looked poetically backward into his an- 
cestors’ blood passions and, as if once 
again ripping the living hearts from 
Aztec human sacrifices, reincarnated 
them in the stillness of his stark cubism. 

When viewed in its richly hued en- 
tirety, the art of Mexico is a flow- 
ing history of forms that never die. 
European methods take over, but the 
serpent Quetzalcoatl triumphs in spirit. 
Throughout 3,500 years, his plumage 
seems hardly ruffled. The forms seem 
to change, but, like the circular cal- 
endars of the Aztecs, they are always 
turning back into themselves. 
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THE ART OF MEXICO from 1500 B.C. to 


the present, on view in Los Angeles, includes 


statue of Chac-Mool, the Mayan god of rain BANNER-BRIGHT ROOM is one of three 
replicas of rooms in Mayan Temple of Paint- 
ings discovered in 1945 in southern jungle 













MODERN MASTER, José Clemente Orozco, who 
painted Dismentbered in 1947, was obsessed by 
torture, death, and the anguish of all mankind. 





COLONIAL ARTISTS, one skilled in 
traiture and one in calligraphy, joined to paint 
Count de Galvez, a late [8th century viceroy. 
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CONTEMPORARY PAINTER, Rufino Tamayo, 
usually gentle-handed, created in Mad Dog (1947) 
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a beastlike apparition—a creature rising from prim 
itive nightmares that seem to haunt Mexican art 
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DANCE 
Rites in the Cave of the Heart 


To avant-gardists of the modern 
dance, Martha Graham has long been 
the Holy Acrobat. But when the State 
Department began sending her off on 
tour as an official U.S. dancer. the old 
esoterica was sadly diminished, Of- 
fended by the bourgeois applause, ul- 
tras in the Graham cult started casting 
about for a new and comfortably ob- 
enthusiasm. Last week Graham 
and her modern dance troupe returned 
to Broadway for their annual two-week 
season, and there in their tennis shoes 
were the strayed believers. Thanks to 
a congressional challenge to the whole- 
someness of Graham's art, she now 
seemed a martyr to the Philistines and 
the cult again rallied around. 

Tangle of Doom. The fuss began over 
a German performance of Phaedra, 
Graham’s “phantasmagoria of desire” 
(Time, March 16, 1962), that Con- 
gresswoman Edna Kelly from Brooklyn 
found “distasteful.” One morning’s hear- 
ing in Washington was enough to estab- 
lish Graham's artistic merit, and she 
dismissed the affair with a sharp coup 
de grace: “| feel as if | had been pawed 
by dirty hands.” But the pawing paid 
off. Despite a repertory program that 
included two newer and better works 
last week, it was Phaedra that drew 
the loudest cheers. 

The two American premiéres alone 
were enough to prove the strength of 
Graham's charismatic grip on her art 
as well as her audience. In Legend of 
Judith, an extension of her recent cycle 
of mystic studies of heroines seeking 
reconciliation with their pasts, Graham, 
now 70, dances Judith, aging and mel- 
ancholy; with a dream’s logic, Judith 
recalls her patriotic seduction and mur- 
der of Holofernes, while real and imag- 
ined forms confront her to weave with 
their dance the tangle of her quiet 
doom. In Circe, Graham turns Ulysses’ 
odyssey into an inner event, a flight of 
the imagination in which enchantment 
is only a prelude to bestiality, and an- 
guish is the only alternative to evil. 

Oracular Instincts. Graham's dancing 
today is a grace remembered. She has 
become fragile and precarious onstage. 
The mute eloquence of her gestures is 
now as terse as it Is cryptic; her dances 
are only sketches of her intent. But the 
19 other dancers—nine male, ten fe- 
male—in her company are all masters 
of the “virile gestures” that, she says, 
“are evocative of the only true beauty.” 
Movement is full of the strain and pain 
ballet attempts to 
and each step is meant as a metaphor 
that tells of the life of the heart. Bare- 
foot and poised in an artificial balance 
achieved by 


scure 


academic conceal, 


great feats of technique, 
the dancers rarely touch except to de- 
pict conflict or lust. Each dance seems 


a ritual from the infernal rites Graham 
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sees in the cave of the heart. spoken in 
“the cosmic language” of movement. 

Such oracular instincts bring a mus- 
cular moral to most Graham ballets, but 
she tempers her preachments with iron- 
ic wit and a healthy interest in all cir- 
cumstances that cause the hips to quiv- 
er. Her choreography is full of strangely 
natural distortions of movements from 
life—leaps and spread-eagle stretches, 
fluttering fingers, crawls, great sweeps 
of outstretched legs, pelvic rolls and 
caresses.” Her open-air approach to sex 
makes her company more masculine 
than most—though the soft little scrim- 
mage in her new Secular Games man- 
ages to make even her strong male 
dancers look disturbingly dainty. 

Cargo of Silence. Graham’s first con- 
cern remains with the anxieties of wom- 
en, and in portraying them, none of the 
young dancers can approach her. Be- 
hind her ashen makeup, she looks as if 
some private sorrow is on her lips. She 
seems just at the point of disclosing it 
as the dance ends. Then she curtsies 
and casts a desperate eye at the falling 
curtain as if it is sealing her in a cage of 
silence. The applause brings the curtain 
up again and again. And each time it 
rises, the audience’s first glimpse of her 
is of a woman reprieved. 


OPERA 
The Schippers Festival 


The Metropolitan Opera had two 
new productions ready to greet the 
opening of its 79th season last week—a 
lavish but disappointing Aida and a 
modest Manon, Aida succeeded in shar- 





In New York Supreme Court last week, 
Irene Eskin, 33, a former Graham student, 
won $49,000 in damages for having “lost the 
mobility” in her back when Graham tried to 


perfect’ her  lotus-pose-with-lingers-fluttcring 
“Don't look at me with vacant eyes,” Graham 
told her. “Then she started pulling me back 
by the arms,” said Eskin. “After she released 
me I felt something lock.” 





BEN MARTIN 


SCHIPPERS CONDUCTING IN REHEARSAL 
In poetic command. 


ing some of the opening night glitter 
with its $S5O-a-seat audience, but it was 
plagued by the galloping vulgarity that 
now and then attacks the Met's produc- 
tion staff. Manon appeared with a blush 
three nights later and, despite troubles 
of its own, triumphed quietly. 

With two suffering singers onstage— 
Birgit Nilsson was still in pain from a 
gallstone attack the night before, and 
Irene Dalis cried through all three in- 
termissions over something like an in- 
flamed T-Zone—Aida never reached 
the pitch of performance that might 
have saved it from its staging. Designer 
Robert O’Hearn built a marshmallow 
Egypt; Stage Director Nathaniel Mer- 
rill strewed the huge cast across it like 
pistachio shells; Katherine Dunham 
firmly fixed a rhinestone in every navel 
within reach and made her debut as a 
Met choreographer nothing more than 
a tawdry reminder of her old Haitian 
dance suites. Uniformly brave _ per- 
formances and sensitive conducting by 
Georg Solti were not enough to coun- 
teract such problems, and Verdi's trag- 
edy sank into the goo without a tear. 

Manon was another matter. Designer 
Ita Maximowna’s sets are airy and un- 
pretentious—a close match with Mas- 
senet’s dulcet music and the story of 
his heroine’s capricious pursuit of an 
early death. In Manon’s virgin youth, 
the stage is warmed by springtime; in 





GRAHAM AND DANCERS IN “JUDITH” 
In cosmic language. 
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her Parisian tryst, the shabbiness of the 
curtains and walls is almost a state of 
mind; when she dies, her lover's desola- 


tion is framed in a lane of twisted tree | 


stumps. Anna Moffo and Nicolai Gedda 
as Manon and the Chevalier Des Grieux 
seemed nervous with the French libret- 
to, but Conductor Thomas Schippers 
had a poetic command of the music. 

Little of Love. Schippers’ Manon was 
the beginning of an operatic four d'art 
that is the best news of the Met’s new 
season. In what Met Manager Rudolf 
Bing calls “the Schippers festival,” the 
young conductor will lead the orchestra 
in at least 36 performances of four op- 
eras, including the premiére run of Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s Last Savage. At 24, 
Schippers was one of the youngest con- 
ductors ever to appear at the Met; now, 
nine years later, he is established as 
the best conductor of opera yet born 
in America. 

On the podium he is athletic but cor- 
rect. His baton sweeps in wide, gen- 
erous arcs and his left hand constantly 
beckons music from the air. His body 
dips and sways like a dancer's, and his 
classic profile flashes now right, now 
left, like a lighthouse beacon. He has 
a nearly perfect ear for balancing or- 
chestra and singers, and the Met chorus 
never sounds better than it does with 
Schippers conducting. Though emotion 
sometimes drives him into hurried tem- 
pi, he has a strong sense of opera that 
keeps his music in sympathetic concert 
with the libretto—which he soundlessly 
sings through in every performance. 

After his triumphant debut at Bay- 
reuth last summer in a new production 
of Die Meistersinger, Schippers was ol- 
fered the directorship of two European 
operi ation that sorely 
tries him. “Conducting is not enough 
for me,” he says. “I need a theater—a 
theater is the way I can express myself 
best. I want to live in the dirt of the 
theater.” The dirt is denied him at the 
Met, where conductors have no respon- 
sibility for staging or direction, but 
Schippers is too much at home there 
now to leave easily. “I feel that the Met 
is my orchestra,” he says. “It is an 
ultra-professional company—very little 
of Jove and affection—but it is the opera 
house of the world.” 

Violet Stems. Schippers was born in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., but he has no taste 
for the sticks anymore. He is building 
a house on Corfu and keeps apart- 
ments in Rome and New York and, 
happily established as a princely bache- 
lor, he avoids all thought of a perma- 
nent conductorship somewhere. When 
he first led an orchestra, he says, his 
legs “trembled like violet stems,” but 
success has blessed him with massive 
assurance. Now, in eager pursuit of a 
future he scarcely has reason to doubt, 
he says that “it’s a marvelous feeling to 
know that you know more. I've known 
before that | know music, Now I know 
I can run a theater. | don't have a 
power complex, but why do what I do 
if | can’t do it right?” 
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pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 
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You’re a conservationist and a picture like this scares you. You wonder 


how long there will be any wildlife at all, at the rate we’re killing it 
off. Or you suddenly remember you’re overdue at the dentist. Or you 
manufacture cat food——-don’t you wish you could crack that market? 
Or you’re in women’s wear, and you wonder where you’!] find enough 
prime leopard to meet this season’s fashion demands. Whoever you are, 
you’ll be fascinated by LIFE’s story this week on vanishing African 


game. Each week, people like you find a lot to think about in 
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PRO FOOTBALL 
Jimmy, the Giant Killer 


The biggest obstacle that stands be- 
tween the National Football League's 
New York Giants and their third 
straight Eastern Conference Champion- 
ship is Jimmy Brown, the Cleveland 
Browns’s 235-lb. fullback. Too bad, Gi- 
ants. This Sunday the Giants play Jim- 
my and the other Browns in Cleve- 
land’s Municipal Stadium. They ran 
into the Browns only last week, and the 


NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 





BROWN (32) CHILLING WINTERS 
A score settled. 


Giants are still shuddering from shock. 
For some obscure reason, bookies fa- 
vored the Giants by three points; the 
Browns demolished them 35-24—and 
the best running back in pro football 
settled an old and bitter score. 

Like Peanuts. In years past, the Gi- 
ants had a double-whammy on Jimmy. 
Over the course of his seven pro sea- 
sons, Cleveland had beaten the Giants 
only four times in 13 tries, and in one 
awful game back in 1958 it was all Jim- 
my could do to gain a bare 8 yds. But 
nobody has been able to stop him this 
year (Time, Oct. 4)—and certainly not 
the Giants. Ripping off 7 and 8 yds. a 
carry, he shucked tacklers like peanut 
shells, once straight-armed Giant Line- 
backer Bill Winter so hard that Winter 
collapsed in a heap. With the ball on 
the New York 5, he picked up 4 yds, 
with five Giant tacklers clinging to him. 
He then made the touchdown by hurl- 
ing himself bodily into the air. A lucky 


interception and Giant Quarterback 
Y. A. Tittle’s wonderful passes gave 
New York a 17-14 lead at half time. 


But Jimmy was merely warming up. 

Back he came for the second half, 
and 63,000 fans edged forward. In the 
first half he had shown frightening pow- 
er—now it was speed. On Cleveland’s 
first play he gathered in a screen pass 
on his own 28, took advantage of a 
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block, burst into the clear and simply 
outran the Giant team. Safetyman Erich 
Barnes, a 10-flat sprinter, gave up the 
chase, stood staring in astonishment. 

"Nothing to It." Then it was time 
for the tricks—the beautiful feints and 
cuts that only halfbacks are supposed 
to perform. With Cleveland on the Gi- 
ant 32, Quarterback Frank Ryan called, 
“Option seven left.” The snap, the pitch- 
out, and Jimmy Brown was off, barrel- 
ing through the left side of the Giants’ 
line. Three Giants had him trapped at 
the 22. They rushed in. But Jimmy was 
gone. In one of those incredible flashes 
of grace that light up professional foot- 
ball, the huge man had pirouetted near- 
ly 180° and was sprinting across the 
field to his right, looking for protec- 
tive blockers. Three Cleveland players 
formed up to make a convoy. Jimmy 
circled behind them, throttled down to 
a casual trot for his third TD of the aft- 
ernoon. Marveled Giant Defensive Cap- 


tain Andy Robustelli: “We had him, 
and we still couldn't get him.” 
Before the day was out, Jimmy 


Brown had carried the ball 23 times, 
gained 123 yds. on the ground, another 
86 on passes, run his season's rushing 
total to 787 yds.—almost twice that of 
any other back in the league. His point 
output: 60, tops in the league. The 
Giants had done all they could to stop 
him: his left arm was bandaged and 
swollen; there were purple bruises over 
and under both eyes and on the bridge 
of his nose. Brown only grinned. Said 
Giant Halfback Frank Gifford: “That 
Brown. He says he isn’t Superman. 
What he means is that Superman isn't 
Jimmy Brown.” 


PRIZE FIGHTING 
The Tenth Death 


He was a familiar figure around the 


seamy fight clubs of Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Reading, Pa.—a 
sleepy-eyed Negro who would trade 


leather with anyone for the price of a 
train ticket and a night on the town. 
Once, Ring magazine picked him as its 
“Promising Fighter of the Month”— 
but that was in 1958, and the promise 
was mostly unfulfilled. He lost almost as 
often as he won (ten wins, seven losses, 
three draws), and it was not long before 
Ernie Knox, 26, was eking out an un- 
certain living from part-time jobs and 
unemployment checks. But always there 
was that dream of the big time. 

One night last week, Ernie climbed 
into the ring at the Baltimore Coliseum 
to fight New York’s Wayne Bethea, 31. 
A hulking 205S-pounder, Bethea had 
fought Sonny Liston and Ezzard Charles, 
had a record of 32-19-3. Ernie weighed 
184 Ibs. on the boxing commission's 
scales, and he had not fought in nearly 
a year. “You have to prove yourself,” 
shrugged his manager. “You have to be 
ready to take a chance.” 

Some chance. In the 


ninth round, 


Bethea unloaded a series of bombs and 
Ernie toppled to the canvas. Rushed to 
a hospital for “observation,” he asked 
for a drink of water, sank into a deep 
coma, and died of a brain hemorrhage 
—boxing’s tenth fatality of 1963. 

A Baltimore grand jury started in- 
vestigating the circumstances of Ernie’s 
death. By week’s end it had turned up 
two shocking bits of information. Er- 
nie’s cut of the $1,620 purse was hardly 
enough to pay his burial expenses, It 
came to $243. And at the city morgue, 
Ernie Knox’s body weighed only 153 
Ibs. The boxing commission sheepishly 
admitted that Knox had been permitted 
to weigh in with his clothes on. Said 
the autopsy surgeon: “All you had to 
do was look at this kid’s body to know 
he didn’t weigh 184 Ibs.” 


SCOREBOARD 


Who Won 

> Kelso: the $108,900 Jockey Club 
Gold Cup, for the fourth year in a row, 
by four lazy lengths at Aqueduct, Cut- 
ting his own pace (“I couldn't control 
him,” admitted Jockey Milo Valenzu- 
ela), the great gelding galloped to his 
eighth straight stakes victory, ran his 
lifetime earnings to $1,556,702, sewed 
up Horse of the Year honors for an 
unprecedented fourth straight year. 

> Unbeaten (4-0) but unranked Au- 
burn: a 29-21 upset of No. 8-ranked 
Georgia Tech, as Quarterback Jimmy 
Sidle passed for one TD and ran for 
another. No. 3-ranked Pittsburgh just 
got past West Virginia 13-10, Pitt's next 
opponent: Navy, which edged V.M.I. 
21-12, as Quarterback Roger Staubach 
completed nine of 13 passes for 148 
yds. and scored one TD. Other scores: 

SouthernCal 32 Ohio State 3 


Army 47 Wake Forest 0 
Syracuse 9 Penn State 0 
Illinois 16 Minnesota 6 
Maryland 21 Air Force 14 
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BETHEA & KNOX 
A purse for a coffin. 
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PROTESTANTS 
Worried Disciples 


The Western frontier gave birth to 
many American dreams, but none so 
grand as the vision of uniting  sect- 
ridden Protestantism into onc great 
Church of Christ. That was the goal 
of Pennsylvania’s Thomas Campbell 
around the turn of the 19th century, 
and also of Barton Stone of Kentucky 
Out of their evangelical preaching 
emerged a faith that tried to be not an- 
other denomination but a movement to 
restore the primitive church known by 
Jesus’ followers. 

Ironically enough, the movement to 
end sectarian churches created just an- 
other sectarian church—but a uniquely 
American one: the Disciples of Christ. 
Last week, when 6,500 delegates gath- 
ered in Miami Beach for their annual 
assembly, the International Convention 
of Christian Churches, as the Disciples 
style themselves, could claim, with 
1,800,000 members, to be one of the 
nation’s largest indigenous religious bod- 
ies. But the Disciples still try to live by 
Barton Stone’s belief that sects should 
“die, be dissolved, and sink into union 
with the body of Christ at large.” The 
Disciples are one of six faiths seriously 
discussing Presbyterian Eugene Carson 
Blake’s proposal to create a great new 
superchurch that would be both “catho- 
lic and Reformed.” 

Preserving Freedom. The Disciples 
can easily talk union because they com- 
bine a maximum of spiritual freedom 
with a minimum of churchly trappings. 
Their congregations practice baptism by 
immersion, elect their own pastors, al- 
low laymen (and women) to conduct 
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the austere Sunday services, which may 
omit a sermon but never omit Commun- 
ion. The Disciples have no confession or 
creed, and the divinity of Christ is their 
sole rule of faith. “Ever since the be- 
ginning. we've been scared to death that 
we'd arrive at a theology everyone 
would have to subscribe to,” says In- 
dustrialist J, Irwin Miller, a lay Dis- 
ciple and president of the National 
Council of Churches. “The heart of 
the movement is this great concern to 
preserve the freedom to arrive at one’s 
own conclusions.” 

Phinking individually, the Disciples at 
the convention arrived at the collective 
conclusion that their church is in con- 
siderable need of what they delicately 
call restructuring. The Disciples’ 8,000 
congregations are autonomous, but they 
voluntarily cooperate to support more 
than 100 social agencies; some church 
leaders believe that the national leader- 
ship should have more power to coordi- 
nate the work of these agencies and the 
individual congregations. 

Adding Souls. Another Disciple worry 
is membership. The nation’s fastest- 
growing churches are ones that em- 
phasize their doctrinal individuality— 
including the conservative Churches of 
Christ (Time, Feb. 15), which broke 
with the Disciples around 1900 over a 
number of ecclesiastical questions, such 
as whether the Bible authorized instru- 
mental music in worship. But the ecu- 
menical-minded Disciples have lost 50,- 
QOO members in the last decade, and 
outgoing President Dr. Robert W. Burns 
of Atlanta warned that the flames of a 
faith built on evangelism seemed to be 
dying into embers, “Our evangelism has 
lagged because many of us lack a deep 
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DISCIPLE DELEGATES IN MIAMI BEACH 
Everyone is free to arrive at his own conclusions. 
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concern for the salvation of our neigh- 
bor’s soul,” he said. “How long since 
you were the means through which God 
added a soul to the church? How long 
since you even tried?” 


WORSHIP 


Instant Mysticism 

In every age. men have struggled to 
perceive God directly rather than as a 
tenuously grasped abstraction. Few 
succeed, and the visions of the world’s 
rare mystics have normally come only 
after hard spiritual work—prayer, med- 
itation, ascetic practice. Now a num- 
ber of psychologists and theologians are 
exploring such hallucinogenic drugs as 
mescaline, psilocybin and LSD-25 as 
an easy way to instant mysticism. 

In large enough doses, these drugs 
can simulate the effects of certain forms 
of psychosis—to the point, in some 
cases, of permanent derangement, But 
in controlled, minute doses the drugs 
produce weird and wonderful fantasies 
of sight and feeling: in Greenwich Vil- 
lage and on college campuses, they 
seem to be replacing marijuana as the 
hip way to get kicks. Some investigators 
who have tried the drugs claim to have 
undergone a profound spiritual expert- 
ence, and these men are seriously, if 
gingerly, studying the undefined relation- 
ship between drug-induced visions and 
the classic forms of mystical ecstasy. 

"The Void Was Lit Up.” For at least 
3,000 years, primitive tribes have had 
visionary orgies at feasts of certain sa- 
cred plants, often mushrooms. The use 
of the peyote cactus, from which mes- 
caline is derived, is a regular part ot 
the Communion services of the Native 
American Church, composed of 200,- 
000 U.S. Indians. Novelist Aldous Hux- 
ley wrote, in The Doors of Percep- 
tion, that mescaline produced in him an 
effect that seemed like seeing the beatil- 
ic vision. Psychologist Timothy Leary, 
who was dropped from the Harvard 
faculty last spring after receiving strong 
criticism for his freewheeling research 
in the use of LSD and psilocybin, gave 
the drugs to 69 “fulltime religious pro 
fessionals,” found that three out of 
four had “intense mystico-religious re- 
actions, and more than half claimed 
that they had the deepest spiritual ex- 
perience of their life.” 

Such spiritual experiences range 
from heavenly to hideous: a number of 
subjects suffer through agonizing inti- 
mations of hell rather than of paradise 
Most instant mystics feel that they have 
been “reborn,” and have suddenly been 
given the key to existence, although 
their intuition usually appears in the 
form of an incommunicable platitude, 
such as “oneness is all.” California Pris- 
on Psychologist Wilson Van Dusen, tor 
example, imagined himself in a black 
void in which “God was walking on me 
and I cried for joy. My own voice 
seemed to speak of his coming, but | 
didn’t believe it. Suddenly and unexpect- 
edly the zenith of the void was lit up 
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BURNING BUSH (BY RAPHAEL) 
For some, weird and wonderful fantasies. 


with the blinding presence of the One. 
How did I know it? All I can say is that 
there was no possibility of doubt.” 

Union With God. This kind of expe- 
rience seems to be at least subjectively 
religious; but there are less convincing 
cases in which drug takers appear to 
have read religion into their visions or 
rigged the setting to induce a spiritual 
experience. One professor at a Protes- 
tant divinity school recalls that he was 
handed a rose to contemplate after tak- 
ing his dose of LSD, “As I looked at the 
rose it began to glow,” he said, “and 
suddenly I felt that | understood the 
rose. A few days later when I reread the 
Biblical account of Moses and the burn- 
ing bush it suddenly made sense to me.” 

Perhaps the best-known deliberate 
effort to create religious experience 
with drugs was a special service in the 
basement chapel beneath Boston Univer- 
sity’s non-denominational Marsh Chapel 
on Good Friday last year. Organ mu- 
sic was piped into the dimly lit chapel 
for a group of 20 subjects, most of 
them divinity students, half of whom 
were given LSD while the rest took pla- 
cebos. A minister gave a brief sermon, 
and the students were left alone to med- 
itate. During the next three hours, all 
except one of the LSD takers (but only 
one of those who took placebos) re- 
ported “a genuine religious experience.” 

“I felt a deep union with God,” re- 
ports one participant. “I remember feel- 
ing a profound sense of sorrow that 
there was no priest or minister at the 
altar. I had a tremendous urge to go up 
on the altar and minister the services. 
But I had this sense of unworthiness, 
and I crawled under the pews and tried 
to get away. Finally | carried my Bible 
to the altar and then tried to preach. 
The only words I mumbled were ‘peace, 
peace.’ I felt I was communicating be- 
yond words.” 

End Run Around Christ. Most 
churchmen are duly skeptical about 
equating an afternoon on LSD with the 
intuitions of a St. John of the Cross 
or a Martin Luther. R. C. Zaehner of 
Oxford, a Roman Catholic and an ex- 
pert on Eastern religions, holds that the 
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LSD TAKERS IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS.* 
For others, intimations of hell. 


drug-induced visions are simply one of 
many kinds of preternatural experience, 
and are qualitatively different from the 
ecstasies granted mystics. Presbyterian 
Theodore Gill, president of San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, wonders 
whether the drug experience might be 
a rival rather than a supplement to 
what conventional religion offers. Says 
he: “The drugs make an end run 
around Christ and go straight to the 
Holy Spirit.” Clerics also charge that 
LSD zealots have become a clique of 
modern gnostics concerned only with 
furthering their private search for what 
they call “inner freedom.” 

Others feel that the church should 
not quickly dismiss anything that has 
the power to deepen faith. Dr. W. T. 
Stace, of Princeton, one of the nation’s 
foremost students of mysticism, believes 
that LSD can change lives for the bet- 
ter. “The fact that the experience was 
induced by drugs has no bearing on 
its validity,” he says. In an article on 
the drugs written with Leary for the 
journal Religious Education, Dr. Wal- 
ter Houston Clark of Andover Newton 
Theological School argued that the 
structure of the drugs is similar to that 
of a family of chemicals in the body 
known as indoles. It may be, he sug- 
gested, “that a naturally occurring ex- 
cess of the indoles might predispose 
some people to certain Kinds of mystical 
experience.” Says Paul Lee, an instructor 
at M.I.T. who took LSD while a stu- 
dent at Harvard Divinity School: “The 
pity is that our everyday religious ex- 
perience has become so 
tionalized that to become aware of the 
mystery, wonderment and confusion of 
life we must resort to the drugs. None- 
theless, many of us are profoundly 
grateful for the vistas opened up by the 
drug experience. It remains to be seen 
whether this experience is to be inter- 
preted in religious language.” 
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CONTAINS 
ALMOST = | 
ONE CUP Bit , 
OF Liquio ee ; 
CORN OIL 


Lowest in 
Saturated Fat 


of the nation’s leading 
margarines 


Delicious Fleischmann’s Margarine is 
ideal for low saturated fat diets many 
doctors recommend. Of the nation’s 
leading margarines, Fleischmann’s is 
lowest in saturated fat because it’s made 
from LO00% 


search indicates liquid corn oil such as 


corn oil. And scientific re- 
used in Fleischmann’s helps reduce the 
saturated fat content of the diet. Ask 
your doctor how Fleischmann’s Marga- 
rine can help reduce the saturated fat 
content of your family’s diet. 

Fleischmann’s also comes a | 
Unsalted. Ideal for low- 
sodium diets. Get Fleisch- 
mann’s Unsalted Margarine 





in the frozen food section. 
Both margarines so 
sischmann'’s 
eischnmMmManns 
AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING CORN OIL MARGARINES 
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on West Coast in familiar cube form. 




















An old tradition with flyers is 
to cut off your shirttail when 
you solo. Cessna dealers then 
place the cloth with your name 
in a commemorative trophy 
for your home or office. 










Some thoughts 
of a St. Louis 
businessman 
the day he 
made his first 
solo flight 


in a Cessna: 





Go! Remember, a Six hundred feet 
little right rudder Check both sides fo 
Ease back and let her aircraft. All clear 
take off by herself, Okay, start the turn 


“i you seared?” invariably was the 
first question my non-flying friends 
asked when I told them [ had soloed. And 
the answer was: “No.” | had expected to 
be nervous, but actually I was too busy 
making sure I wouldn't embarrass myself 
with a bouncy landing or something. 
You see, your instructor won't let you 
solo until you're fully capable. Besides 
that, modern planes are very forgiving of 
mistakes, especially a Cessna—which I 
learned in. For example, its big high wing 
gives you extra lift and stability. And 
coupled with Omni-Vision (you're sur- 
rounded with windows; there’s even a 
wrap-around back window), you get com- 
plete visibility around and down. Another 
is the huge flaps. If you should come in 


high for a landing, you simply lower the 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Prince Albert of Liege, 29, 
fun-loving younger brother of Belgium's 
King Baudouin, and Princess Paola, 26: 
a second son, third child, third in line 
to inherit the throne (after his father 
and elder brother. Prince Philippe, 3): 
in Brussels. 





Married. Mary Allin Travers, 26, 
Strapping (5 ft. 9 in.) blond chickadee 
of the folk-singing trio, Peter, Paul and 
Mary: and Barry Feinstein, 32, freelance 
photographer: both for the second time; 
in Danbury, Conn. 


Married. Dr. Henry Clay Alexander 
Jr., 28, resident in surgery at Manhat- 
tan’s Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, son of the board chairman of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.; and Anna- 
lita Giovanni Marsigli de Rossi-lLom- 
bardi, 26, Italian-born Manhattan soci- 
ely poetess; in Manhattan. 


Married, Hope Lange. 29, cool and 


limpid green-eved cinemactress (Love 
/y a Ball); and Alan Pakula, 35, Holly- 
wood producer (To Kill a Mocking- 
bird); she for the second time: in Los 
Angeles. 


Bill hasn't touched 
the control wheel all 
morning. Will he let 
me solo today? 


Perfect, he says. And 
believe me, instruc- 
tors don't just throw 
around compliments. 


Yep, he’s getting out 
—this is really it. | 
had a feeling it would 
be today. Solo! 


Don't do anything 
dumb. No planes on 
downwind...base 
«++ final approach. 


Died. Horton Smith, 55, pro-golfing 
great of the 1920s and °30s, a lanky 
Missouri farm boy who at the tender 
age of 21 won eight major tourneys and 
the then astronomical total of $15,500, 
Was master of the first U.S. Masters 
tournament in 1934, won the title again 
in 1936 and went on to play at Augusta 
every year since; of Hodgkin's disease; 
in Detroit. 





Died. Alan Arnold Griffith, 70, Brit- 





Level off on the down- Flew a good pattern Fine... fine... ease Smooooocoth! : . 
wind leg. So far so if | do say so myself. back... smoothly... ish aeronautical engineer, longtime 
good, Oh, mannn— All lined up now; hold it off... that's (1939-60) chief theoretical scientist for 
I'm doing it! just take herin.., right; |can just feel it. Rolls-Rovee Ltd.. a shy . withdrawn Lon- 
doner who in 1926 first outlined the 
principles of the pure-jet aircraft en- 
gine, later designed the Rolls-Royce 
“Flying Bedstead.” an ungainly jet- 
flaps and float right down. The landing The next step after learning to fly... is to. POWered contraption that in 1954 dem- 


gear lets you practically drive onto the 
strip, Its spring steel, so it smooths out 
your landings and helps you correct mis- 
judgments you might make at first, 
(Cessna calls it “*Land-O-Matic,”’ and 
once you try it you'll see why.) So what 
all this means is that you haven't anything 
more serious to worry about than a little 
kidding if you goof. 

Best of all, it doesn’t take long to learn. 
I was in my eleventh hour of instruction 
when I soloed. (I'm not bragging: a couple 
friends of mine even did it in less time.) 
Now with a student's license, I go up 
alone to practice. I get a big kick out of 
that. And in a few weeks I'll get my private 
ticket, Then I can take passengers. That's 
when the fun really begins! 


get a plane. And there are several ways: 
fying clubs (in which costs are shared by 
the members)... rent a plane (as low as 
10¢ a mile)... buy a used Cessna... or 
buy a new Cessna. The best way depends 
on how much you travel. The easiest way 
to decide is to ask your Cessna dealer. 

So take the first step now: see your 
Cessna dealer about flying lessons. In the 
meantime—for a free copy of Pre-Flight 
Facts (it tells you about how and why an 
airplane flies), write: Cessna Aircraft 


Company, Dept. T4-1, Wichita, Kansas. 





onstrated unwinged vertical takeoff 
and landing; of cancer; in Farnborough, 
England. 


Died. Admiral Alan Goodrich Kirk. 
74, wartime U.S. Navy chief in Europe. 
postwar diplomat and troubleshooter, a 
leathery Philadelphian who command- 
ed landings on Sicily and the D-day 
Normandy beaches, later proved so et- 
fective as an ambassador, first to Bel- 
gium (1946-49), then to Russia during 
the Korean war (1949-52), that Presi- 
dent Kennedy called him back from re- 
tirement in 1961 to try and talk Belgian 
mining executives into supporting the 
U.N. in the Congo, last year gave him 
another sensitive job as Ambassador to 
Nationalist China. a post Kirk held only 
six months before resigning because of 
failing health: of a heart ailment; in 
Manhattan 
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It’s good business to mix words and music! 



















For the first time, music and dictation can be blended to 
make secretaries happier—and their work more efficient! 


It's possible with the new Edison* Voicewriter* 
Serenader'’"' background music system for secretaries 
using transcribing equipment. She uses a special head- 
set with two tiny earphones. Over one, she hears the 
dictation to be typed. Over the other, she hears pro- 
grammed,non-vocal music. The secretary can raise or 
lower volume or turn off the music as she chooses. 


Extensive testing at a leading insurance company has 
proved that the Serenader increases production impor- 
tantly and, at the same time, increases employee morale 
and efficiency. Dictation actually becomes clearer, more 
distinct, because music enhances the audible quality 
of the words dictated. Secretaries are more relaxed. 


The music source and the programmed music are 
leased directly from the Edison Voicewriter Division. 





Now! A do-it-herself 
coin-op ironer! 


x* Iron-A-Matic ironer enables coin-o 
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“Whispering” transformers 
make better neighbors! 


The standard sound level for a small power transformer in some 
cases reaches that of a busy street. Too loud for congested 
residential areas. But Pennsylvania Transformer Division's 
“sound enclosure’’ can absorb 90% of the sound energy, reduce 
sound level to an actual whisper. Here's how it works. The main 
transformer tank is placed inside a metal enclosure, creating 
a double tank wall. As a part of the transformer, the outer wall 
is lined with special insulating material, Pennsylvania's “sound 
enclosure'' is effective with high and low frequencies... not 
true of all methods of sound reduction. 


For information about any product shown, write: 


Mc GRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


1200 St. Charles Road + Elgin, Illinois 


"Registered trademark of the McGraw-Edison Company 
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Adds healthful moisture 
to ‘dried up" air. 















This battery does 
double duty! 


For the first time, a carbon 














Precision protection for 
space-age computers! 


To safeguard complex wir- 




















ing in hig eed electronic 
data processing machines, 
as many as 500 Fusetron* 
and Buss* f are used in 









one computer. Bussmann 
Manufacturing Division's 
fuses are precision made to 
e exact standards of 
age computers. They 
lectrical circuits as 
no other device can, 
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AVIATION 
Squabble to Be First 


Four phone calls were made from 
Washington last week to the presidents 
of the nation’s four leading airlines. On 
the line was Najeeb Halaby, who heads 
the Federal Aviation Agency and is the 
President’s principal aviation adviser. 
Halaby was about to appear before a 
Senate hearing to argue the Administra- 
tion’s case for a $60 million appropria- 
tion to get a U.S. supersonic jetliner 
program moving—and he needed some 
help. What about placing some orders, 
asked Halaby, even though the final de- 
sign of the U.S. plane has not been 
decided on. U.S. airlines, though hith- 
erto eager to order the Anglo-French 
Concorde supersonic because it prom- 
ised to be first, made a show of con- 
fidence in the eventual success of the 
U.S. program by ordering 29 planes. 

Anxious to Move. Each of the air- 
lines that Halaby called seemed to get 
the idea that it would be the first to 
order a miade-in-the-U.S. supersonic, 
and the result was an unseemly squab- 
ble. Trans World Airlines President 
Charles Tillinghast was the first to an- 
nounce that he had placed an order. 
But American Airlines President C. R. 
Smith contended that he had tele- 
graphed an order four days earlier, and 
Pan American’s Juan Trippe argued 
that he, too, had ordered planes before 
TWA. TWA, at least, was first to send 
along a check, as a $600,000 down pay- 
ment on six planes. Only later did Pan 
Am send a check and American offer 
to. The only one of the four airline 
executives who refused to join’ the 
scramble was United’s Pat Patterson, 
who dismissed the whole thing as “a 
lot of expensive publicity.” 


Despite the confusion. the airlines’ 
response greatly strengthened Halaby’s 
position before Oklahoma Democrat 
Mike Monroney’s aviation subcommit- 
tee, and brightened hopes that the Sen- 
ate would quickly pass the $60 million 
appropriation recently approved by the 
House. After passage, the technical task 
of getting the U.S. supersonic program 
off the ground will fall to Halaby’s hard- 
nosed deputy, Gordon Bain, 54, a for- 
mer vice president of Slick and North- 
west airlines. Under Bain, the FAA will 
select an airframe company and engine- 
maker to build a supersonic transport, 
then oversee the project until the planes 
are certified as airworthy and delivered 
to the airlines. 

Problems Ahead. The belated U.S. 
drive for a supersonic is complicated 
by some questions about the economics 
of the plane. At the Senate hearings, 
Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman Alan 
S. Boyd warned that supersonics may 
prove so costly to operate that they will 
force U.S. airlines back on to Govern- 
ment subsidy. But the hurry-up argu- 
ment for building a supersonic jetliner 
comes from the belief that unless it de- 
velops its own, the U.S. will slowly and 
inevitably lose its aviation-design leader- 
ship to Europe. 


Back in the Black 


The readiness of U.S. airlines to an- 
ticipate spending huge sums for the 
supersonics, after all they went through 
with jets, is one evidence of a general 
renewal of health in the airline busi- 
ness. The eleven U.S. trunk lines ran 
into heavy financial trouble in 1961- 
62 because of the high costs of the 
new jets and the disappointingly low 
number of new passengers, but they 
have earned $27 million in 1963's first 
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HALABY, BOYD & MONRONEY WITH MODELS OF SST & JET ENGINE 
Pushing to get off the ground. 
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TWA’S TILLINGHAST 
Ahead at the check-in. 


eight months, v. a $10 million loss for 
the year-ago period. 

All of the big four lines are now in 
good shape, and of the four none has 
greater reason to cheer than TWA. 
After losing $20 million in two years, 
the line has climbed back into the black, 
and this year expects to earn $10 mil- 
lion or more. President Tillinghast, 52, 
is so confident of TWA’s good health 
that last week he broke off the merger 
agreement made with Pan American 
last December, when TWA’s plight was 
still perilous, 

An imperturbable New’ Englander 
and onetime assistant Manhattan dis- 
trict. attorney under Thomas Dewey, 
Tillinghast took over TWA in 1961 aft- 
er Industrialist Howard Hughes was 
forced by the airline’s lenders to put 
his 78.2% ownership of TWA in trust. 
When Hughes began sniping at the new 
administration, Tillinghast tied him into 
legal Knots with an antitrust suit. He 
arranged additional financing for more 
jets, flew the line constantly to check 
on service, and shifted TWA’s image 
from that of a tourist’s to a business- 
man’s airline. 


WALL STREET 
How the Funds Are Faring 


The U.S.’s mutual funds often seem 
as tough, persistent and irrepressible as 
the 100,000 salesmen (mostly part-tim- 
ers) who peddle them. In the past [8 
months they have been hit by a stock- 
market crash, a blistering attack on their 
performance from Pennsylvania’s Whar- 
ton business school, and a severe cri- 
tique of their aggressiveness from the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. Yet, 
to hear the leading fund dealers talk 
at their annual convention in Miami 
Beach last week, all this was in the past 
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—and the bull was back in the mutual- 
fund business. 

Despite the salesman’s perpetual con- 
fidence, the mutual funds are still hurt- 
ing—though not so badly as they once 
feared. The industry has so far done lit- 
tle to clear up the abuses cited by the 
SEC last August. Last week the Invest- 
ment Company Institute, a trade or- 
ganization, reported that redemption of 
fund shares, which have been running 
far ahead of last year, rose to a record 
$142 million in September. After reach- 
ing an alltime high of more than $25 
billion in assets in August, the funds 
failed to hold their gain in September; 
assets declined by more than $400 mil- 
lion. Sales of fund shares this year are 
expected to be off 18% from 1961's 
record of almost $3 billion. 

Things are not all dark, however. Re- 
demptions usually rise when the stock 
market is going up—the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average reached a new record 
of 750.77 last week—and people are 
more inclined to gamble on their own 
than to pay a fee for the judgment of 
professional fund managers. Though re- 
demptions have been rising faster, total 
sales of all funds are on the increase 
again. The stock market rise has helped 
to boost fund assets about $6 billion 
above last year. While the Dow Jones 
index gained 27% in the twelve months 
ending Sept. 30, net assets of the ten 
biggest funds rose an average 24% per 
share in the same period. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
McNamara’s 97¢ 


The average net profit on defense 
jobs has dropped to less than 3¢ on 
every contract dollar. Even that ardent 
cutter of costs, Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara, does not think that 
the profits of defense contractors can 
be cut further. In fact, he now hopes to 
save billions on his defense budget by 
offering higher profits to defense com- 
panies that can hold their costs down. 
“We mustn't expect the savings to come 
from the 3¢ profit the average defense 
contract now provides,” says MecNa- 
mara. “We must seek to cut the 97¢ 
of costs.” 

Rewards & Penalties. The Pentagon, 
after months of experimenting with var- 
ious incentive contracts, in January will 
begin a system that will evaluate and 
mathematically rate the way defense 
companies perform on all noncompeti- 
live contracts. Such contracts cover 
60% of defense spending. and all the 
big-ticket hardware trom Nike to Nau- 
tilus. The new system, devised by Mc- 
Namara’s deputy assistant, Graeme C. 
Bannerman, 53, will award extra profits 
to a contractor who stays within his bid 
(contractors now frequently run well 
over bids), delivers on time, finances the 
job without the help of Government 
money, contributes his own technology 
and accepts a fixed-price contract rather 
than cost-plus-fixed-fee. 

The shift to fixed-price contracts 
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DEFENSE’S BANNERMAN 
Twice a year, a secret report. 


alone could save 10¢ on each defense 
dollar, argues McNamara. In addition, 
the plan puts a premium on high quality 
workmanship and careful inspection 
procedures. The military officer watch- 
ing each project will submit a top-secret 
report every six months evaluating the 
company’s performance, and the report 
will figure heavily in whether a com- 
pany gets future defense contracts. 

The rewards of the new system could 
mean net profits as high as 10% for a 
company. The Pentagon says that one 
unnamed but efficient U.S. firm, in a 
test run of the new system, increased 
its gross profit from $805,000 to $960,- 
000 on a contract for missile parts. But 
the system also includes, as well as in- 
creased rewards, penalties for failure to 
perform that could drive weak compa- 
nies out of the defense business. 

Wary Approval. The defense con- 
tractors have generally accepted the 
Pentagon’s new approach, with some 
misgivings about how it will work out 
in practice. “Our fingers are crossed,” 
says a wary spokesman for the Elec- 
tronic Industries Association. “We've 
had a lot of sad experience with front- 
office policy being ignored or emascu- 
lated by the field.” McNamara concedes 
that, if he were sull president of Ford, 
he might be concerned about the new 
method of evaluating each company 
separately. “I might not have liked it at 
first,” he says, “but my reaction would 
have been, I'm sure. to buckle down 
and not lose the business.” That is ex- 
actly the reaction he hopes to inspire 
in the U.S. defense industry. 


INDUSTRY 
The Two-Minute Oven 


Ten years ago microwave ovens 
seemed just the thing for everyone's 
dream kitchen: roast beef cooked in 
30 minutes, apple pie in 18. meat loaf 
in 13. But the ovens flopped: they were 
priced too high (well over $1,000), cost 
too much to repair, sometimes turned 
meat a bilious grey. Despite this, ex- 





X-RAY INSPECTION OF APOLLO MISSILE 


pensive microwave ovens are now back 
in force—this time not intended for 
everybody's kitchen. Vastly improved 
small models are cooking up a storm 
in the nation’s restaurants. 

No Leftovers. The microwave ovens 
will never take over in restaurants that 
consider a meal something of an art as 
well as very much of a commodity: they 
sell best where speed and convenience 
count more than cuisine. Many restau- 
rants, hotels, motels, hospitals, factory 
cafeterias, railroad dining cars, snack 
bars and hamburger stands are now 
turning to high-speed electronic ovens 
—and the ovens are even being installed 
in vending machines that serve hot sand- 
wiches, Such electronic giants as Gen- 
eral Electric, Raytheon, Litton Indus- 
tries and Tappan are in the field, com- 
peting with at least three smaller firms. 
Sales of the $6 million microwave-oven 
industry are still small, but will double 
this year and are expected by industry 
optimists to increase “several hundred 
percent” in the next ten years. 

The revival of interest in microwave 
cooking comes from a new way of using 
the ovens. Instead of cooking and serv- 
ing the food immediately, microwave 
users now quick-freeze the dishes after 
cooking them on conventional stoves 
and store them like TV dinners until the 
time comes to serve. The dishes are 
then popped into a microwave oven, 
which heats them in just a minute or 
two as high-frequency radar microwaves 
are absorbed by the food. Institutional 
users find the process ideal for low-cost 
assembly-line feeding. 

Heat in Flight. Such restaurant 
chains as Stouffer, Howard Johnson, and 
Schrafft’s are using the ovens to heat 
precooked portions quickly; Manhat- 
tan’s La Fonda del Sol uses one to 
warm up tortillas. The newest Hilton 
hotels also have ultrasonic ovens to 
make their food service faster. Tad’s 
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COOKING IT YOURSELF AT TAD‘S 
No longer just a half-baked idea. 


steak-house chain (eleven restaurants) 
has set up an experimental restaurant in 
Manhattan, where customers select com- 
plete meals from freezer chests, bring 
them to their tables and pop them into 
individual ovens that heat them up in 
about two minutes right by the tables. 
The chain plans to set up a string of 
these restaurants and prepare all its 
meals from one central commissary. Ar- 
mour has begun to sell frozen meals 
designed for microwave ovens, and a 
Connecticut company, called Hager 
Inc., is turning out frozen “gourmet” 
meals for smaller restaurants that need 
invest in only one microwave oven (av- 
erage cost: $1,800). Though most air- 
lines bring hot food aboard in insulated 
cabinets, Pan American has put radar 
ovens in its planes, heats up frozen foods 
in flight. 

Sometimes frozen dinners have cold 
spots that the microwaves miss; some- 
times, too, French fries come out limp, 





TAKING TRUCK CONTAINER FROM TRAIN 
On the track with piggyback. 
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and peas inexplicably explode. But the 
trend to microwave cooking is so de- 
cisive that manufacturers feel sure that 
such difficulties will soon be eliminated 
by new refinements. 


RAILROADS 
A Going Thing 

U.S. railroads first turned to piggy- 
backing as a desperate way to fight off 
the truckers. For a long time, piggy- 
backing—the hauling of loaded trailers 
or new automobiles aboard specially 
equipped flatcars—was a jerry-built, 
poor-mouth operation. No more. Busi- 
ness has more than tripled since 1956, 
and this year is running 16% ahead of 
last. Piggybacking now accounts for 3% 
of all loadings on U.S. railroads—and, 
more significantly, contributes 5% of 
revenues. With the help of such new 
equipment as triple-deck cars that carry 
18 new automobiles, railroads are re- 
covering much of the business they lost 
to the truckers; 25% of all new cars 
now move out of U.S. assembly plants 
by rail v. only 8% just two years ago. 

U.S. railroads are now willing to lav- 
ish funds on this lucrative freight opera- 
tion. Last week in Chicago, the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway dedicated its 
new Proviso Piggyback Plaza, a 20- 
acre, twelve-track staging point for road 
trailers moving by train. This week the 
Baltimore & Ohio is completing an $11 
million project in which 18 tunnels are 
being enlarged, or are being bypassed 
altogether. to clear the way for piggy- 
back trains moving west. The Southern 
is busy on a similar $35 million pro- 
gram on the line between Cincinnati 
and Chattanooga. 

The right of way has also been cleared 
for piggybacking by the emergence ol 
companies that now buy and lease piggy- 
back cars and trailers, leaving railroads 
free to spend capital on track and tun- 
nel improvement and such new yards 
as Proviso Piggyback. The most ener- 
getic of the leasing companies is Phila- 
delphia-based Trailer Train Co., whose 
stock is owned by 35 railroads and by 
the U.S. Freight Co., the nation’s larg- 
est freight forwarder. The company 
started with 530 piggyback cars in 1956, 
now has 16,000 moving around the U.S 
—and is ordering hundreds of new ones 
each month. It pays $15,000 for each 
car, leases it to members. The company 
is also pushing new design changes, in- 
cluding roller-bearing cars, 89 ft. long 
that can haul two large over-the-road 
refrigerator trucks. 

Piggyback’s big success naturally wor- 
ries truckers, and Teamster Boss Jimmy 
Hoffa assesses trucking companies $5 
for moving any trailer that made part 
of the journey by rail. Despite heavy 
pressure from the trucking industry, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently refused to reverse its 1954 de- 
cision approving piggybacking. The rail- 
roads expect piggybacking to double by 
1970, eventually account for as much 
as half of all U.S. freight moved by rail 





PERSONALITIES 


IS early career as a laborer in the 

rolling mills has made Alfred S. 
Glossbrenner, 62, the president of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, an unusual- 
ly knowledgeable executive—but it has 
also left a habit that exasperates his 
subordinates. He arrives at his office at 
7:45 a.m., forcing anyone who hopes to 
beat him there to rise with the sun. 
Glossbrenner likes to be first in other 
ways: Sheet & Tube last month was the 
first of the majors to act in steel’s latest 
round of price increases, and last week 
it became the first to report third-quar- 
ter earnings. which are so good (up 
100% ) that they may herald high prof- 
its for the entire industry. Glossbrenner 
is no deskman but a roamer who pops 
into offices, huddles on the run with his 
young and fanatically loyal staff, often 
takes off in one of the company’s private 
planes to close a sales deal if he thinks 
his presence will help. He has led a 
civic-reform drive in Youngstown, is 
an opera buff who collects old Caruso 
records and prefers Tristan and Isolde 
above all other operas. 





GLOSSBRENNER 





KIRCHER 


E keeps his own horses, and rides to 

the hounds when he has time, but 
Donald P. Kircher, 48, president of 
Singer Co., has recently been fully oc- 
cupied guiding his company over the 
hurdles of diversification and expansion, 
Last week he took Singer a big jump 
closer to the billion-dollar club with the 
acquisition of Friden, Inc., a maker of 
office automation equipment that should 
fit in nicely with the 112-year-old sew- 
ing-machine maker and bring its annual 
sales to more than $750 million. Kircher 
has a firm rule that, within the U.S., his 
acquisitions must be in the high-growth 
area of fairly advanced technological 
fields. His close associates find him re- 
served but approachable, unruffled but 
forceful when he needs to be. He is a 
firm believer in individual responsibility, 
hates meetings and committees and ex- 
pects the 13 Singer vice presidents to 
whom he freely delegates authority to 
make quick and clear decisions. A one- 
time lawyer (Columbia 39) who was 
twice wounded in World War Il, 
Kircher lives with his family in an un 
pretentious ranch house in exurban New 
Jersey, where he keeps his stable. 
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THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRESS 





This thumb-sized cam put 645 parts out of work 
to give you a full-sized, full-featured typewriter 
at $95 less than most comparable electrics. 





Throughout, simplification not only saves you money, but results ordinarily clear, crisp, carbon copies. For full-featured ability, with 
in a strong, trustworthy machine. Quiet. Dependable. Rugged a small price tag, isn't the logical choice the new Royal Electress? 

You get all the features you want—and a few found nowhere A Royal McBee Representative (he’s in the Yellow Pages) will 
else. The new Magic Monitor", for example, automatically adjusts be proud to bring the Electress to you for a tryout. You might 


to the thickness of the carbon pack. The result: print e also ask him about the world’s most luxuriously equipped 
work as neat and uniform as a business card—with extra- ROYAL office typewriter, the new custom-designed Emperor 


Every year more Royal typewriters are bought in America than any other brand 


BLENDED WHISKEY 
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Soft Whiskey 
fools you. It 
swallows easy: 
So easy, you 
forget that it’s 
86 proof. 





WORKLD BUSINESS 





COMMON MARKET 


Chicken Armistice 

For an issue that involves barely 1% 
of U.S. exports to the Common Market, 
the chicken-tariff war has produced a 
ridiculous number of international con- 
ferences, alarming statements and bad 
gags. Last week truce was declared. 
After a final all-night session, bargainers 
in Brussels agreed to submit the dis- 
puted facts to arbitration. In the next 
three weeks, a panel chosen from na- 
tions not involved will determine exactly 
how much of U.S, chicken exports to 
the Common Market have been affected 
by the restrictions of the Six. The U.S. 
claims that the loss is $46 million a year, 
the Europeans that it is only $19 million. 

The truce will settle little beyond 
what sums are involved. Both sides fear 
that yielding in the first test of Com- 
mon Market agricultural protectionism 
would set a pattern for the later and 
larger decisions about wheat, corn, sor- 
ghum and rice. The Europeans stipu- 
lated that the panel's fact findings are 
not to be legally binding; the panel will 
not even consider possible remedies for 
the lost U.S. chicken business. Still, 
optimists hope that during the truce, 
both sides may find it easier to make 
concessions. 

At week's end, with apt but acciden- 
tal timing, the Common Market auto- 
matically lowered its chicken levy to 
compensate for rising world prices. The 
tariff fell by 1.1¢, to 12.3¢ per pound, 
which is still almost three times what it 
used to be. 





AFRICA 
A Mountain of Riches 


The local tribesmen have long avoid- 
ed fog-shrouded Mount Nimba in West- 
ern Liberia as a spot inhabited by duwa 
—the sinister “little people” who have 
old men’s faces and feet that turn back- 
ward. But Scottish Geologist Sandy 
Clark, a more prosaic fellow, found no 
such world of spirits when he scaled 
Nimba eight years ago. He found some- 
thing almost as extraordinary: “a world 
of iron ore”’—one of the largest re- 
serves of high-grade ore (at least 260 
million tons) ever discovered. 

Since then, 17,200 men from 21 
countries have labored and eight com- 
panies have invested $220 million to 
turn Nimba’s jagged 11 1l-acre summit 
into a massive mine. Last week huge 
shovels scooped Nimba’s soft ore into 
32-ton Haulpaks, native drilling teams 
dotted the mountainside and a_ fully 
automated crushing plant ground out 
ore for shipment to a man-made har- 
bor at Buchanan. 

Brand-New City. The financial gen- 
ius behind Nimba is Swedish Financier 
Marcus Wallenberg, 64 (Time, June 
7), who saw the opportunities in Libe- 
ria and knitted together half a dozen 
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Swedish mining companies and U.S. and 
German financial interests into a com- 
plex consortium called LamMco—Libe- 
rian American-Swedish Minerals Co. 
LAMCO dispatched Geologist Clark to 
Nimba when almost everyone else in Li- 
beria was searching elsewhere for iron. 
After Clark’s discovery, President Wil- 
liam Tubman’s government gave the 
company exemption from taxes and a 
mining concession until 2023 in return 
for half ownership of Lamco. A sub- 
stantial junior partner in the project, 
along with Lamco, is Bethlehem Steel, 
which invested $55 million and will take 
one-fourth of Nimba’s 7.5 million-ton 





ity. The Swedes unwisely promised to 
train Liberians for skilled-labor and ex- 
ecutive jobs in advance, then found that 
during the hectic construction period 
they had no time to do any training. 
Though the company is belatedly catch- 
ing up with its promise, it has ruffled 
feelings among the Liberians. 

Still, Liberia has compelling reasons 
for not wanting to alienate LAmco, 
Partly in anticipation of rich revenues 
from the consortium, President Tub- 
man and his ministers went on a spending 
and building spree that landed Liberia 
in bad financial straits last spring. Tub- 
man, 68, had to promise the Interna- 


STANLEY BLAY 


LAMCO PLANT IN LIBERIA 
The spirits inhabited a world of ore. 


annual output. The rest will go to Ger- 
man, French and Italian steel plants. 

Dozens of top companies have had a 
hand in building the Nimba facilities. The 
U.S.’s Raymond International Inc. laid 
the 167-mile railroad from Nimba to 
Buchanan and built a seaport there 
from breakwater up. The Netherlands’ 
Phillips installed an electronic rail- 
traffic control system; Krupp made the 
ore-handling equipment. Aided by a 
maze of conveyor belts and closed- 
circuit TV control panels, LAMCO can 
load ore into a ship in less than nine 
hours after it has been mined. At the 
foot of Mount Nimba has grown up 
Liberia’s third largest community, 
where most of the company’s 470 for- 
eign staff and their families live in com- 
fortable houses designed in Swedish 
modern. 

Too Much Rain. Lamco has had its 
troubles. Liberia’s 180-in. annual rain- 
fall has repeatedly washed away roads 
and railbeds. European and American 
managers quarreled under the strain of 
high-pressure work at high-level humid- 


tional Monetary Fund that Liberia 
would enact fiscal reforms in return for 
an IMF loan to tide the country over 
until its profits from LAMco begin to 
build up in six or seven years. 


BRITAIN 
Rover All Over 


As London's motor show opened last 
week, the crowds clustered around a 
car that the Times of London called 
“the undisputed star of the show.” It 
was not so radical looking—except for 
the name it bore. The Rover 2000 is a 
daring gamble by one of Britain's old- 
est and most conservative automakers. 

Engineer's Company. So Italianate 
are the new Rover lines that test cars 
ran for months on the Continent with- 
out anyone’s ever suspecting that they 
were in fact new Rovers. Past Rover 
styling had been so stodgy that it ap- 
pealed mostly to old ladies and to the 
slower-moving among Britain's landed 
gentry. Rover concentrated so much on 
engineering that styling was almost an 
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afterthought. “This is an engineer's com- 
pany,” says lanky Peter Wilks, 43, Rov- 
er’s director of engineering and a for- 
mer racing driver. “That means nobody 
pushes engineers around here, but it 
means we also get the blame.” 

Rover was founded in 1878 by two 
engineers, John Kemp Starley and Wil- 
liam Sutton, who invented the modern 
bicycle with equal-sized wheels and 
chain-driven rear wheel that soon re- 
placed the old penny-farthing cycles on 
English highways and byways. In 1904 
Rover turned to making well-crafted 
autos, then in wartime 1940 made Brit- 
ain’s first jet engine for aircraft. Rover 
was also the world’s first automaker to 
produce an experimental jet-powered 
auto, though it has not proved so use- 
fully down to earth as the firm’s tough 
and dependable Land-Rover. 

Crucial Decision. In a business in- 
creasingly dominated by global giants, 
engineering success alone sold too few 
cars. Six years ago the company made 
the crucial decision to restyle; the re- 
sponsibility for developing the new mod- 
el fell to Wilks, who shares Rover's 
executive troika with Chairman Lovedin 
G.T. Farmer, 55, and Managing Direc- 
tor William F. Martin-Hurst. 

Not since World War II has a British 
automaker risked so much on one mod- 


el. Rover, which last year earned 
$3,000,000 on estimated sales of $75 
million, borrowed $30 million from 


banks to build a new plant next to its 
old one in the Midlands town of Solihull. 
The new plant has tripled Rover's ca- 
pacity to 800 cars per week. Yet, be- 
cause it is equipped with automated 
machines and computers, Rover has had 
to add only 400 more employees to its 
force of 11,500 workers. 

Priced at $3,540 in Britain (includ- 
ing a $615 purchase tax), the new 
Rover sells for less than the cheapest 
Jaguar, and on the Continent should be 
highly competitive with the small Mer- 
cedes and Citroén. Rover executives 
worry whether the 2090's flashy good 
looks will steal sales from its staid old- 
er brothers, which are still in produc- 
tion. But why worry? At the London 
show, Rover salesmen have already col- 
lected enough orders for the new car 
to keep Rover's plants running at full 
speed for an entire year. 
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AER LINGUS FLIGHT FROM IRELAND 
Flying high on jigs and lox. 


AIRLINES 
Over the Sea, Ethnically 


Nineteen airlines fly the North At- 
lantic and strive to seem different— 
though their planes are much the same 
and they charge fares, fly schedules and 
serve meals that are of agreed-upon 
similarity. To provide the margin that 
makes a customer prefer one to an- 
other, the airlines labor over service, 
atmosphere and safety performance. 
More and more, their admen also stress 
national characteristics—U-.S. flying ex- 
perience, French cooking, British reli- 
ability. Since the majority of transat- 
lantic customers are American, most of 
the foreign lines try to appeal to their 
old-country loyalties. With two of the 
biggest blocs to draw on, Ireland's Aer 
Lingus and Israel’s El Al are reaping an 
ethnic harvest. Once the two lines shared 
an Idlewild airport terminal that was 
fondly known as “Abie’s Irish Airline,” 
but booming business has forced them 
Into separate quarters. 

Fitting the Image. The Irish line, 
which started its New York run with 
leased Constellations in 1958, now has 
the highest load factor (65.6%) of any 
major airline over the Atlantic. It plays 
unabashedly on the chauvinism of U.S. 
Irishmen. “We try,” says one executive, 
“to fit the image Americans have of the 
Irish.” Fattening the image, creamy- 
checked stewardesses in heather-flecked 





ROVER’S NEW “2000” MODEL 
Mating Italian style and English craft. 
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EL AL TERMINAL IN ISRAEL 


tweeds or linens welcome passengers 
aboard “shamrock flights.” They feed 
them in first class on Royal Tara china 
with such delicacies as grilled Liffey 
salmon steaks, Irish coffee and Guin- 
ness stout. All the while, Irish jigs 
frolic over the intercom and the captain 
communicates in a __ bog-thickened 
brogue. Such blarney—and the prac- 
tical advantage that the Irish govern- 
ment permits only state-owned Aer 
Lingus to land at Dublin as well as 
Shannon—last year accounted for earn- 
ings of $1,300,000 and a fourth year in 
the black on the transatlantic route. 

Much the same appeal to sentiment 
is fostered by Israel's government- 
controlled El Al (Hebrew for “to the 
sky”). On El Al’s 22 weekly trips over 
the 5,800 miles from New York to Tel 
Aviv, the passenger lists are 80% Jew- 
ish. El Al corners the groups with what 
it calls a “sales mating call.” The rabbin- 
ically supervised menu includes gefilte 
fish and bagels and lox; there are also 
potato pancakes for Hanukkah and 
matzo-ball soup for Passover. The air- 
line enjoys a 55.9% load factor, last 
year made a $200,000 profit; this was 
not sensational, but it was better than 
most other state-owned lines, which are 
losing money. 

Orthodox Lunches. For El Al, unlike 
Aer Lingus, the ethnic approach cre- 
ates problems as well as customers. 
Obeying Jewish law, El Al loses 62 fly- 
ing days annually by not operating in or 
out of Tel Aviv’s Lod Airport on the 
Sabbath and religious holidays. To meet 
orthodox dietary prohibitions, flights are 
scheduled so that Jewish passengers will 
not be stranded at mealtime in such 
non-kosher cities as Teheran and Ath- 
ens. And at a cargo weight loss of 600 
Ibs. each trip, El Al's jets carry extra 
pots and double sets of plates for meat 
and dairy dishes. Extreme Orthodox 
Jews, like those of the Hasidim sect, still 
refuse to eat El Al's meals. They are 
served box lunches from a special kitch- 
en that meets their exacting standards. 
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sk ...AT LOWER COST WITH THIS 

: RECORDAK MICROFILMING SYSTEM 
Even a store with as few as 2500 charge accounts can cut billing time as 
much as 85% with the Recordak Photographic Billing System. And the time 
Savings begin right from the start. You enter only the total of each sales 
check on the bill. The bill, sales checks, and credit media are microfilmed 
and then the originals are mailed to the customer Billing cost savings can 
run as high as 40%. Operator productivity is increased. Peak loads are 
eliminated. And, because customers receive the complete original records 
of all transactions, bill adjustments and telephone inquiry traffic come down 


to a trifling few. For detailed information, write Recordak Corporation, 
Department A-4, 770 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION UU-10 
770 Broadway, Dept. A-4, New York 3,N.Y 
Send details on Recordak microfilming 


Name. — = 


Company——_ 





So Zone State — 


=RECORDRK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodok Company) 


first and foremost 
in microfilming since 1928 


IN CANADA—Recordok of Canada Lid., Toronto 
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10 Ct. diamond (ma 


s worth $25,000. Yo 


h less, of ce 


urse. 


The Burgemeester of Amsterdam invites you to discover 
shopping treasures at Dutch prices 


steers is the “shopping capital of the 
4 world.” Burgemeester van Hall, Mayor of 


Amsterdam, invites you to cc » find out why. 


| 


Set your heart on a diamond—and buy tt in 


Amsterdam, diamond center of the world...one 
reason why diamonds are less expensive there 
What clse would you like to buy? Name 
ret it in Holland. Antiques. (You ca 
home duty-free.) Delft blue 
Leerdam crystal. Dutch chocol: 
and and pewter 
Or a tax-free car! Upon arriv: t Am- 
sterdam’s International Airport choose from a 


vide variety of European cars. The paper work 


NYRIO 


is all done, the cars serviced and ready to rol 


re tremendous 


you turn in Holland you'll find 


a bargain, Rent a yacht for a r $200 


skipper included. A 200-minute tour through 


windmill-land costs only $3.50. Filet mign 
i fine restaurant costs about a dollar 
Amsterdam ts lea 
Ameri 





“Three generations of yachtsmen” (Photo by Inge Morath / Magnum) 
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At a time like this, who’s thinking about estate taxes? 


We are, here at Bankers Trust Company. Our Personal Trust Department keeps in 
constant touch with all changing developments in the complex area of estate taxes. 
When you name us Executor under your will, we work closely with your attorney on 
this and all other important aspects of estate planning and administration. Your estate 
receives the benefit of current knowledge and years of experience. 


You'll feel more confident about your family’s future having provided them with the 
protection of sound judgment and understanding. You'll find both at Bankers Trust. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY ww voRe 


© Bankers Trust Company 1963 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Put your money where your mouth is 


You don’t get consumer dollars by flapping your mouth. 

You go down to the market place and fight 

But, before you go, make sure you have some muscle with you... 
like Family Weekly. We deliver a unique growth market 

of middle-size cities. Middle-size cities buy more food, more drugs, 


more cars, more appliances per houschold than big cities 
Family Weekly delivers the largest market in the world that can be 
covered in such depth by a single advertising medium. 
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Animal Crackers 

Rampage. “The enchantress,” the di- 
rector of the zoo explains excitedly, 
“is a magnificent accident of nature, 
half tiger and half leopard.” But when 
the great white hunter (Robert Mitch- 
um) arrives in Malaya to trap this 
exotic specimen, he encounters an en- 
chantress (Elsa Martinelli) who is pa- 
tently another breed of cat. Her eyes 
are brown, her claws are red, her coat 
was made by Oleg Cassini. As she glides 
through the jungle, her tail twitches 
wickedly and Mitchum’s thinning hair 
stands on end. 

On this trip, he tells himself, I am 
going to bag one enchantress for the 
zoo and the other one for myself. But 
before he can bag one for the zoo he 
must flush the elusive beast: and before 
he can bag the other one for himself 
he must somehow elude the vigilance of 
her mate (Jack Hawkins), another 
great white hunter and a mean old 
man besides. “Every animal,” he snarls, 
“is entitled to kill in order to keep 
what belongs to him.” 

Animal crackers, as Hollywood plays 
the game, is a pleasant, simple-minded 
pastime that offers few surprises. This 
time around, Mitchum & Co. see the 
usual things (poisonous snakes, charg- 
ing rhinos, a terribly cute baby ele- 
phant), say the usual things (“You're 
different from any woman I've ever 
known”), do the usual things (he palav- 
ers with suspicious natives, she takes a 
nude dip in a jungle pool). At one point 
Mitchum is tempted to do something 
different. The head boy (Sabu), grin- 
ning miscegenially, offers him the use 
of his wife—*“Plenty for two. Is cus- 
tom.” Is not custom censors approve; 
so Hero Mitchum, gulping hard, goes 





MITCHUM IN “RAMPAGE” 
Just an old Asian custom. 
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South America 
"AWVA4APYO 4 


THE COLOMBIAN 
AIRLINE 






















FASTEST TO COLOMBIA, gate- 
way to all South America— 
super-speed 720B Fan/Jets 
on the only thru service from 
New York and Miami to 
BOGOTA, QUITO and LIMA. 
Cocktail time arrival in the 
City of Kings—Round South 
America connections to both 
coasts. Fly with the gals in 
the Red Ruana®, fashion 
cloak of the Andes, symboliz- 
ing service with a flashing 
smile! 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


i JU 6-6040 
























TO RIO DE JANEIRO 

" “= BUENOS AIRES 
r ee eee i = eileen iinet 
to MWIA NEA 6 West 49th St., New York 20 | 
Chicago - Los Angeles - Miami - Washington, D.C | 
| Send me color folders, no obligation. | 
| [) GUIDE TO COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU ~) BUCCANEER HOLIDAY SPANISH MAIN HOLIDAY | 
| name | 
| address | 
| my travel agent is - EE Ne SD | 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS 


A MAJOR Force 
IN MAKING AMERIC 


A STRONG TODAY 


rk 
Leas 3 






From 200 miles above the South Atlantic, a 
camera mounted on the main body of an Atlas 
records the exact moment when two of its three 

=) main engines are detached. Speed—7,000 mph 
accelerating to 17,000 mph. 


You are looking at 
earth from an Atlas 
heading into space. 


Atlas has been on duty with 

the United States Air Force since 
September, 1959 as America’s first 
operational intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 


Today it is guarding the peace 
at 129 launch sites. 


As a space launch vehicle 

for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Atlas has 
lofted dozens of scientific missions. 
Included are the space flights of 

Lt. Col. Glenn, Lt. Comdr. Carpenter, 
Comadr. Schirra, Major Cooper... 

all of this country’s manned 

orbital flights. 


Atlas is built by the Astronautics 
division of General Dynamics. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Divisions: 

ASTRONAUTICS * CANADAIR, LTD. * CONVAIR + 
ELECTRIC BOAT « ELECTRO DYNAMIC « ELECTRONICS « 
FORT WORTH * GENERAL ATOMIC « LIQUID CARBONIC + 
MATERIAL SERVICE * POMONA + 


STROMBERG-CARLSON GIMNND 





slinking off in pursuit of less contro- 
versial game. 
Z In the end he bags both of his en- 
Onl eo le who live chantresses. The one is obviously quite 
y p p a catch. But what in Southeast Asia is 
the other one? Is it a tiger? No. A 


very well at home |_| leopard? No, A cross between the two? 
= ainted purple. 
will feel at home. —— 
Others may never go oat Cetlvenads teem eae 


Ah, Sweet Misery of Life! 
. a woman with a brain tumor can be 
home again practically certain that she will win the 
© love of a handsome and successful doc- 


tor and live out her days in his tender 
Your travel agent knows. Call him. loving care. It happened to Bette Davis 





BALMORAL CLUB 


CABLE BEACH 
NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS | 








Hotel Corporation of America 











HAYWARD IN “HOURS” 
Discovery on Harley Street. 


in Dark Victory (1939), and now it 
has happened to Susan Hayward. 
Susan was miserable before she got 
her tumor. All she had was money and 
the things that supply it or require it: 
oil wells in Texas, a stately home in 
England, lots of yachts and a pack of 
International Setters baying at her heels. 





New Total Living Retirement Community Will Offer You She didn't have love. She didn’t have 
i a rose-covered cottage by the sea. She 

Independent Apartments and Complete Medical Care Sate tc aides Gk Ok, Ge 
—in a Beautiful, Convenient Location | the company she kept) have a brain 


| in her head. But one day out of a clear 
sky she was told she had a tumor on it. 


In Meadow Lakes Village, Hightstown, ALL MEDICAL EXPENSES, MEALS INCLUDED Overnight, her life was changed. She 





New sey Ww c in retirement feti F . 
Jersey, a new concept in retirem The costs of these lifetime cooperative apart- met a handsome young Harley Street 
communities is now under construction. ments range from $11,000 to $31,600, with a eciali I fell. adly in 1 ve witt 
You will live in your own modern, air- wide choice of layouts, A monthly service specialist who fell madly in love with 
conditioned ground-level apartment, en- penta yer pedis Mycetey omen org her. She had a lovely operation and 
joying as much independence as you want, $245 per person. - ‘i came out of it feeling just fine. The 
yet belonging to a community of congenial | doctor proposed and she said yes and 
people. The surroundings are beautifully from the cultural and educational center they ran away to live in a charming 
landscaped and many recreational facilities of Princeton. old house on a hill overlooking a wildly 
will be available. Meadow Lakes Village is For detailed information about this romantic coast in Cornwall. 

ideally located, too—midway between New  church-sponsored, non-sectarian retirement True, there was a serpent in her para- 


York City and Philadelphia, only 11 miles community, write or call: dise. She knew that in a year her tumor 


would return, that one day suddenly 
| she would be blind, that a few minutes 


The Presbyterian Homes of the Synod of New Jersey, Inc. | tater she would be dead. But death too 
ELLIS G. WILLARD, Executive Director can be beautiful, especially in Deluxe 

Department TM + P. 0. Box 334 - Princeton, N. J. 08540 - Telephone: (609) 921-2414 Color. Just as Susan’s sight begins to 
Interiors: Andrew Baird, A.1.D., Philadelphia + Architect: Richard Chorlton, Princeton fade, her husband is called out to de- 


liver a baby. Nobly she resolves that 
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Hostaria dell’ Orso / Roma / LO p.m. / /Fernando Minelli 
recommends: Brodo Ristretto di Pollo, Taglierini al Pom- 
odoro e Piselli, Aragostine in Be llavista, Costolette 
di Vitello Hostaria. Asparagi di Tivoli, Spumante secco 
Italiano, Delizie al Zabaione, Primizie di Frutta, Caffe’ 


Espresso, followed by [ palone Siren 
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THAT'S FABULOUS Am T | A MAGNIFICENT OVIDE TO TOKY BUSTLIN 
¥ OPENING IN APRIL 1964 MODERN HOST TO OCTOBER 1964s EDITION OF 
A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO THE GLAMOROUS SIDE THE ANCIENT GAMES. REPLETE WITH INFORMA 
SHOWS. WHAT TO BUY, WHAT TO SEE, WHERE TX ( » ON WHAT TO DO, WHAT TO SEE IN 
GO IN THE EXCITING HOST CITY vw PASCINATINO JAPAN 
1.US A TRAVEL GUIDE TO THE USA Aas yy PLUS A TRAVEL GUIDE TO SOUTHEAST 
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TRAVEL; 


FITS INTERNATIONAL READERS TO YOUR EXHIBITS 
YING SPREES THEIR SIDETRIPS, THEIR CROSS-COUNTRY 
1D AROUND-THE WORLD JAUNTS CAPTIVATE THEM IN 
PECIAL SOUVENIR ISSUES THAT WILL DOUBTLESS Bt 
TREASURED AND RE-READ FOR YEARS TO COME 
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COPENHAGEN 


BERLIN 











PARIS 


NUREMBERG 





HAMBURG BREMEN 


sensational Travel Bargain 


Fly to Rome with reliable KLM and you can 


visit the 14 extra cities shown above—for no extra air fare 


Ask your travel agent about KLM stopover bar- 

mms gains. They can take you to as many as 25 extra 

cities for the air fare to only one, And they can save you 
up to $100 when you tour, 

Here’s how one of these stopover plans works. Say 
you're flying to Rome. Your fare is the same no matter 
which airline you choose—$495.40, if you use the new 
21-day jet economy excursion fare." 

Fly to Rome with the careful, punctual Dutch, and you 
can visit any or all of the 14 extra cities you see in the 
photographs above. All for no extra air fare. 

You'll find more details about KLM stopover bargains 
in “KLM Sun and Fun Vacations,” a new 24-page color 
brochure. It also tells you about 9 KLM tours to Europe 
and the Caribbean For a free copy, see your travel agent 
today. Or clip coupon on right 


*Valid from now through April 













ee a | 
| | 
! Please send me KLM’s new 24-page illustrated | 
| brochure,“KLM Sun and Fun Vacations” with 
| details of KLM tours and stopover bargains. | 
| | 
a = Phone 
; Address : 
Ciy__e_ Zone__ State, UY, | 
B x | 
| (Name of your travel agent) w 4 | 
/ 
| KLM Royal Dutch Airlines KLM ; 
| 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. aint | 
le :: PLaza 9-3600 P 
| Telephone: F Vf aul 
Ee Ms gf sect 


Fly with the careful, punctual Dutch—Fly KLM 
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birth is more important than death, 
that his place is with the baby and not 
with her. She sends him off and, smiling 
ever so sweetly, dies alone—well, not 
entirely alone. The ushers can’t leave. 


A Walrus Without Clams 

Any Number Can Win. In the vintage 
Hollywood gangland formula, crooks 
are 98% repulsive and viewers can’t 
wait to see them burn. In the French 
switch on this, as refined in Rififi 
(1956), things are the other way round: 
attractive criminals get girls, gats and 
a clockwork plan for a caper, and the 
audience roots for them to The End. 
French clockwork, however, is not al- 
ways reliable, and this amoral little mel- 
odrama starring Jean Gabin and Alain 
Delon ticks only intermittently. 

As a two-time loser dourly dedicated 
to his craft, Gabin comes out of prison 
and plunges right into a plot to lift 
1,000,000,000 francs from the Palm 
Beach Casino in Cannes. But suspense- 
wise the film fails to break even until 
Accomplice Delon takes up a tommy 
gun, crawls on his belly through an 
air conditioning duct that appears ap- 
proximately as long and _ tortuous 
as the Grande Corniche, and_ shin- 
nies down an elevator cable into the ca- 
sino’s vault—just in time to break the 
bank. 

Thereafter, on a_ predictable split- 
second schedule, practically everything 
goes wrong. At the climax, Old Wave 
Director Henri Verneuil achieves a 
scene that is a gem of understatement. 
Plopped down at poolside like a bull 
walrus minus his tusks and a billion 
clams, Veteran Actor Gabin_ blinks 
goodbye to his ill-gotten gains, filling 
the moment with memorable stupefac- 
tion. Best side bets of Any Number Can 
Win are glimpses of the human flotsam 
and jetsam beached on the Riviera, but 
all in all it is a cinematic gamble that 
never quite pays off. 





GABIN IN “NUMBER 
Job on the Rififiviera. 
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Captured by Concord: Sound Devotion 


Connoisseurs of sound appreciate Concord 550-4's quality: automatic shutoff at 
reel end, 6" stereo speakers, all pushbutton controls, transistorized preamplifiers, 
sound-on-sound recording, many other professional features. Priced less than $320. 


CONCORD 550-4 


Boulevard, Dept. 29. Los Angeles 38, California 
Montreal and Toronto 


CONCORD ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 809 North Cahuen 
tn Canada: Regal Industries Lt 





NEW YORK 
THEATRE 


“A VITAL PLAY. MAKES THE THEATRE TEN 
FEET TALLI"’ — TAUBMAN, N.Y, TIMES 


ALBERT FINNEY .., 
LUTHER 


by JOHN OSBORNE 
Directed by TONY RICHARDSON 


MAIL ORDERS. FILLED. Mon, thru Thurs. Eves: $690, 5.75, 4.80, 

3.60, 2.90. Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: $7.50, 6.90,. 5.50, 4.80, 3.60. Wed. Mat: 

$4.80, 4.30, 3.80, 2.50. Sat. Mat.: $5.40, 4.80, 4.30, 3.80, 3.00 
ST. JAMES THEA., 246 W. 44th St., N.Y. C. 








“A SPLENDID MUSICAL."'— CHAPMAN, N.Y, NEWS 
CLIVE REVILL GEORGIA BROWN in 
LIONEL BART'S 


OLIVER! 


A NEW MUSICAL 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED. Eves: $9.30, 7.50, 6 90. 5.75. 4.80, 3.60, 2.90, 
Wed. Mat.: $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 2.90. Sat. Mat.: $5.50, 4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 2.90. 
IMPERIAL THEA., 249 W. 45 St., N.Y. C. 
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“A BRILLIANT MUSICAL!" warts, ny. post 


ANTHONY NEWLEY ,, 
STOP THE WORLD— 
1 WANT TO GET OFF 


with ANNA QUAYLE 
A New Style Musical 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED Evgs $8 60, 7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.80,3.60.Wed. Mat: 
$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 2.90, 2.30. Sat. Mat. $5.40, 4.80, 4 30, 3.60. 
AMBASSADOR THEA., 49 S1., W. of Bway., N.Y.C. 









“GENUINE MERRIMENT, BRILLIANT.” 
— KERR, N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


JHE REHEARSAL 


OERS 





$75 o. 360. ¥ 
0, 2.30, Sat. Mat.: $540, 4.80, 3.6 





3.60. Fri 
$4.80, 4.30, 36 


ROYALE THEA., 242 W. 45 St., N. ¥. € 

















Expressly 


for travelers to 


COPENHAGEN 
OSLO STOCKHOLM 


most frequent service 
transatlantic or transpolar 


SAS serves more cities in Europe 
than any other transatlantic airline 

















Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y 
or see your SAS travel agent 
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“People feel they 


are BETTER people” 











“Among the things I’m sure we tend to take most for granted (and thus 
to underrate) is the fact that readers regard exposure to Goop House- 
KEEPING as essentially a good thing —a positive aspect of their lives— 
a virtue within themselves. 

All of us do a great variety of things, ranging from some known sins 
and derelictions to some actions of true altruism or self sacrifice. The 
former, unless purged, remain with us as sources of guilt feelings; and the 
latter, unless somehow spoiled, provide an inner glow of goodness or 
accomplishment (and ordinarily lead in turn to the performance of other 
good things). In such a broad spectrum of conduct, the reading of Goop 
HousekeEPING would be clearly within the area productive both of self- 
appreciation and of other, consequent, outer-directed actions. 

I have no doubt that this is for the most part an unperceived and 
unexpressed attitude within readers, but its presence is repeatedly and 
unmistakably revealed in letters we receive, in patterns of response to 
editorial items we offer, and even in objections and protests directed 
against what readers regard as injuries to their subconscious concept of 
the magazine as an element of goodness in their own lives. 

In sum, then, my first pointis that people feel they are better people 
because of their reading of Goop HouseKeerinc—and in fact it is prob- 
ably true that many of them are.” 


The above is an excerpt from an internal memorandum dated March 19, 
1961, from Editor Wade Nichols to the editorial and advertising staffs of 
Good Housekeeping. Its purpose was to restate the basic editorial platform 
of the magazine. Good Housekeeping feels it provides an insight, possibly 
of public interest, into the magazine's continuing editorial policies and 
functions as interpreted by its editor. 
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The Chameleon Poet 


JOHN KEATS by Walter Jackson Bate. 
732 pages. Harvard University Press. $10. 

JOHN KEATS by Aileen Ward. 450 
pages. Viking. $7.50. 


Romantic poets, the legend went, all 
died young and full of melancholy. Elo- 
quent escape artists in flight from real- 
ity, they contrived, if possible, to be 
afflicted alike with consumption and un- 
requited love—both, it was firmly un- 
derstood, great heighteners of poetic 
sensibility. Then, like dying nightingales 
singing their hearts out while impaled 
upon the thorn of the everyday world, 





KEATS ROOM AT HARVARD’S HOUGHTON LIBRARY 


ergy and passion, who used poetry not 
as an escape from life but as a way of 
laying hands on it. His story, revealed 
not only in his poetry but in perceptive 
and engaging letters, is a remarkable 
record of an extraordinarily hungry and 
ambitious mind feeding on the world. 
“Why should we be owls, when we can 
be eagles?” he wrote to his brother 
George who had emigrated in 1818 to 
America and eventually became a pros- 
perous Louisville mill owner. 

How well Keats succeeded is amply 
demonstrated by these two massive bi- 
ographies, the first to be published in 
nearly 25 years. They are also the first 
to view Keats with neither the senti- 


WILL RAPPORT 


W. J. BATE 





DAVID GAHR 


| SSEAY 


AILEEN WARD 


In place of a dying nightingale, a fledgling eagle. 


they poured forth their pain in richly 
draped iambics. 

This precious caricature was never 
really accurate. But it was never more 
misleading than when applied to John 
Keats, the one Romantic poet whose 
outward life it seemed most to resem- 
ble. Keats’s life was a series of buffet- 
ings by a fate cruel enough to suit the 
most sentimental of Victorian precon- 
ceptions. He lost his father at eight, his 
mother at 14, his brother Tom at 23, 
and died himself of tuberculosis at 
25. His appointed guardian, Tea Mer- 
chant George Abbey, hated him, Ab- 
bey apprenticed him to a doctor, tried 
to keep him from seeing his young- 
er sisier Fanny, and cheated the or- 
phaned Keats children of most of the 
money they had been left by their inn- 
keeper father. 

Hungry Mind. But far from fading 
away under these tribulations, Keats 
fought on ferociously, Though he was 
only 5 ft. tall, he was strong—he once 
whipped a butcher boy twice his size be- 
cause the boy had been tormenting a 
kitten. Keats was, in fact, an extraor- 
dinarily tough-minded fellow, full of en- 
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mentality of the Victorians, who could 
not see the man clearly for the legend 
they had themselves invented, nor the 
irritability of the succeeding Imagists, 
who deprecated his poetry because of 
his “imprecise” romanticism. But poetry 
is an art of masterpieces; a life's work 
of competent versifying has not the stay- 
ing power of a single poem that lodges 
in the race’s memory. Keats wrote four 
or five such poems, which possess that 
special magic without which a poem is 
merely verse. Although current poetic 
taste leans to the sinewy complexities 
of Donne and Eliot and Auden, Keats 
probably draws and has drawn more 
young readers to poetry than any other 
writer except Shakespeare. 

Down with the Sparrows. The span 
of his creative life was incredibly briet 
At 18, still apprenticed to the surgeon, 
he was barely able to imitate second- 
rate writers like Leigh Hunt, and was 
proud of such dreadful lines as “Ah 
God, she is like a milk white lamb that 
bleats.” In the next four years, he com- 
pleted a verse play and nearly all of the 
poems that were to establish him among 
the immortals. And in his letters, he 





wrote about what poetry could do and 
evolved a new poetic theory. 

Romantic theory and practice glori- 
fied individual feeling and self-expres- 
sion. Keats rejected what he called this 
“Wordsworthian egotistical sublime.” 
Instead he sought to be a “chameleon 
poet,” who is submerged in his subject 
through “empathy”’—the projecting of 
one’s self into the feelings of others, 
even such slight creatures as sparrows 
scrabbling for crumbs in the street, or a 
field mouse peeping out of a field's 
withered grass. “Though a quarrel in 
the streets is a thing to be hated,” he 
wrote to Sister Fanny, “the energies 
displayed in it are fine. . . This is the 
very stuff of poetry.” 

Perilous Desolation. These theories, 
which might have made Keats the first 
modern poet 100 years ahead of time if 
he had lived to carry them out, far out- 
stripped his poetic practice. But they 
provide a fascinating commentary on 
the elegant debate that he carried on 
with himself in poem after poem. It 
grew from his short life’s continual con- 
flict between delight in the rich, roman- 
tic dream worlds that he was so skilled 
at creating, and the pull of complex 
humanity, which he saw but understood 
art could never fully trap. In his most 
famous Ode (to a Nightingale), the 
voice of the bird has touched the hearts 
of many men and united them in aware- 
ness of their common humanity: but it 
also has lured them into the perilous 
desolation of an imaginary world where 
no human face or voice is seen or hear«: 

The voice I hear this passing night 

was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and 

clown: 

Perhaps the self-same song that found 

a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, 

sick for home 

She stood in tears amid the alien 

corn; 

The same that oft-times hath 

Charm'd magic casements, opening 

on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands 

forlorn. 

Biographer Bate, Lowell Professor of 
the Humanities at Harvard, sometimes 
detours through academic bogs, espe- 
cially when he is taking the reader 
by the hand through every well-known 
poem Keats ever wrote. Aileen Ward, 
who teaches at Sarah Lawrence, is 
briefer, less searching, more wrapped 
up in the psychology of such things 
as Keats’s ambivalent feeling toward 
women—induced, Miss Ward feels, by 
his shock when his mother married 
again barely two months after the death 
of his father. On many _ insignificant 
details—such as whether Keats had 
syphilis when he wrote Endymion—the 
two biographers differ sharply (Ward: 
yes, Bate: no). But they emphatically 
agree that Fanny Brawne, the girl Keats 
wanted to marry, was not the heartless 
flirt that Keats's friends and generations 
of Keats’s sympathizers make her out 
to be. She loved Keats and was patient 
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YOU 
WOULD 
LIKE IT 


IN THE NORTHERN PLAINS: 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Education and history are part of Living in the Northern Plains. College actors get authentic at- 
mosphere for their production of ‘‘Showboat”’ by a visit to Winona’s famous Steamboat Museum. 
Three colleges — St. Mary's, St. Theresa and Winona State — make the city an important center of 
learning. Historic lore and scenic beauty make it a center of recreation and tourism. @ In this attrac- 
tive setting, Winona offers industry productive labor, excellent transportation, and ample resources, 
including abundant natural gas, piped in by Northern Natural Gas Company and distributed by 
Northern States Power Company. For more information about plant location opportunities in Winona, 
write the Area Development Department of Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KY. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF 
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Rudyard Kipling travels half around the world to visit Mark Twain fj] 
ig 


In the summer of 1889 young Rudyard Kipling visited Mark Twain. Of that historic meeting Twain said— i 
“Between us we cover all knowledge: he knows all that can be known and | know the rest.” i 
Old Crow undoubtedly was the whiskey served. Mark Twain was so partial to Old Crow ia | 

he went to James Crow’s distillery to order some for his home supply Mie 





Just as there are few great men— 


Ff 
| | 
am Taste the greatness so, too, is great whiskey a rarity. 


Since Old Crow was first distilled 


of historic 128 years ago, great men of every 


generation have welcomed it. It set 


-+—- 
. \ t ) the standards for fine Kentucky 
4 Ss sp 
‘ bourbon. Today, more people buy 


Se 


OLD CROW 


light mild, 86 proot ¢ id Crow than 





i ‘ L 2 4 y y A } any other bourbon. Try it. You can 
' ' Xx D de Ww vw Y W taste its greatness, 
4 SS Today_lighter. milder 86 proof Kentucky bourbon 


$250 Reward is paid for documented information relating prominent 19th Century Americans and Old Crow 





with his on-again, off-again courtship. 

Keats's tragedy was neither unrequit- 
ed love nor bad treatment by the world. 
It was tuberculosis, which he caught 
while nursing his brother Tom. Given 
the medical practice of the day, it killed 
him. Nothing could be more harrowing 
than descriptions of Keats’s final weeks 
in Rome. When he coughed up two cup- 
fuls of blood one morning, the doctor 
felt obliged to bleed him two cups more 
“to relieve inflammation.” Then he was 
put on a starvation diet of “one anchovy 
and a morsel of bread a day.” As a 
medical student, Keats knew long be- 
fore this that he was as good as dead 
anyway. He struggled to make his death 
easier for Joseph Severn, the kind but 
ineffectual painter who nursed him. Se- 
vern had never seen anyone die. Keats 
punned “a hundred times a day” and 
made jokes to divert him. “Severn,” he 
gasped when the final moment came, 
“lift me up—I am dying.” Then he add- 
ed reassuringly, “Don’t be afraid.” 





ILSE AICHINGER 
Homunculi in a playpen. 


The Wise Victims 


HEROD’S CHILDREN by Ilse Aichinger 
238 pages. Athenaeum. $4.50 


The human mind has been haunted 
for 2,000 years by the Massacre of the 
Innocents, in which men killed chil- 
dren for reasons of state beyond the 
comprehension of their age group. Adolf 
Hitler is today’s Herod, according to 
Viennese novelist Ilse Aichinger, and 
she has undertaken the tremendous re 
sponsibility of explaining what children 
thought about it all. In a thoroughly un- 
bearable novel called Herod's Children 
she invokes both recent history and Bib- 
lical Judea to belabor the reader's con 
with 


science things that most 


preter to forget. 


people 
A group of children move between 
dreams, 


f ; ; a f 
Passion plays, and a sort of 


n which the state 





endless hiding gi 


is “It.” There are imaginary angels, Ro- 
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As sound reproduction specialists only, we at V-M feel our major respon- 












sibility is to achieve the most magnificent sound possible in every VoIct 
or Music instrument. Whether you're looking for a tape recorder, sterco- 
phonic console or portable phonograph, or audio c 1ents, we Invite 
you to hear truly magnificent sound from V-M, Tue Voice of Musi 
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Austin D’Alton 
(Account Supervisor, Ficlen Seiden 
McCann-Marschalk ) 

: (Homemaker, 
likes the guarantee 


3 * New Rochell 
Onofrio Paccione Shirley Polykoft in Good Housekeeping. sate ihe este ll 


in Family Circle. 








(Creative Director, (Copy Group Head, 

Leber Katz Paccione) Foote, Cone & Belding) / 
likes the art direction — likes the writing 
in McCall’s. in the Journal. 





Family Circle. 

A magazine only 
a homemaker 
could love. 


Only one woman's service magazine 
is strictly service. Family Circle 
(What The Wall Street Journal is to 
Wall Streeters, Family Circle is 

to homemakers.) When homemakers 
read Family Circle, their minds are 
on their business: homemaking. 
That's when they're most receptive 
to your business: selling. 


The numbers story on circulation guarantees: McCall's 
¥ CIRCLE, ING.~A aN A 
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, 8,250,000/ Family Circle, 7,000,000/Journal, 6,250,000/Good Housekeeping, 5,000,000, 
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Now! 8 Jets a week to South America 


Here it is: the greatest news about South America since 
the discovery of Machu Picchu Braniff Airways and 
Eastern Air Lines are expanding their schedule to 8 Jets 
a week (starting October 27). These luxurious El Dorado 
Super Jets will leave from New York and Miami, and 
will include daylight flights to Panama and Bogota, as 
well as early afternoon and evening departures to Lima 
Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. Go First 
Class, with the elegance of Gold Service, or in economical 


tourist. In both, you'll find superb food, comfort and 
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personalized attention that have made Braniff-Eastern a 
favorite of travelers to South America 

Plan to see all of South America (including Machu 
Picchu), in style, on one of many tours. South 
America is indeed spectacular and the spectacular way 
to see it is on a Braniff-Eastern tour. Stop in and ask 


your Travel Agent about it 
BRANIFF =-s,—— EASTERN 
AIR LINES 


AIRWAYS 


our 
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man soldiery, Marthas and Marys galore 
and child tramps who may or may not 
be held to represent the Three Kings of 
the East. 

Unhappily Frau Aichinger, who was 
in her 20s when the sealed trains were 
rolling toward the death camps, has cho- 
sen to invest her innocent victims with 
an awful kind of knowledge of what 
they are in for. But the tragedy of inno- 
cence is that it does not know. When 
invested with the wisdom-after-the-event 
which properly belongs to the adult sur- 
vivor, the children are less than the truth 
—they destroy pity because they are so 

= _ self-consciously aware that they are piti- 
Fly direct to Royal York lobby In Toronto able. Anyone who ever wanted to tear 


the epaulets off Shirley Temple's Little 





Well almost. You change over at the airport for a fast Colonel will find himself unsympathetic 
direct airbus ride . . . 32 minutes (the Royal York alone to the doomed child who says: “I can't 
i 2 ; a a let my mother go alone, Mister Consul. 

offers this service). Or take a limousine direct. The point Whom would she slap when she can’t 

is, when you fly to Toronto, stay at the Royal York. bear it any longer?” — ; 

It’s so convenient and comfortable (the largest hotel in : Such a book cannot be dismissed Dy 
a shrug of criticism. But perhaps the 

the Commonwealth). best thing to do would be to remember 
the real children and forget the book’s 

Pian wbtiond OS cui: we theological homunculi in their barbed- 
wire playpen. 

Reserve-A-Room service 

in New York: phone PL 9-4433 SORGNTOLOANADE The Touch of a Feather 


ARK OF EMPIRE by Dale Van Every 


( Um , lian Or cif : 383 pages. Morrow. $6 
TRAINS ‘TRUCKS SHIPS, PLANES HOTELS TELECOMMUNICATIOND 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM The first brushfire war in U.S. histo- 
ry began—like many such wars since 
with a peace treaty. When Britain came 
to terms with American independence 
in 1783, the fighting ceased in the pop- 
ulous east. But west of the Appala- 


TIME WAS ...1930 chians, the frontier settlements found 


“It was officially denied that President themselves still at war. Indians, supplied 
von Hindenburg would enter into a politi and encouraged by the British, attacked 
cal deal with Adolf Hitler... .” forts, raided settlements and terrorized 

TIME, SEP 930 isolated settlers. The British, with well- 
conceived malice aforethought, were 
trying hard to stem the westward surge 
TIME, MARCH 24, 1930 of the energetic new Americans. They 
came in on foot along Daniel Boone’s 
Wilderness Road or down the Ohio Riv- 








“In Chicago, Al Capone's friends awaited 
his homecoming.” 








“Dr. Goddard will now set to building 
powerful rockets which will carry aloft 









Expressly 


barometers, thermometers, air sampling er on flatboats. A flatboat, though little 
. : ; = more than a raft thrown together at the 
for men with business in wage. Sh a ce 

t 2 TIME, JULY 21, 193 headwaters of the Ohio for a one-way 

“That's our electric janitor... it looks trip, could carry a family or two with 

like a mere thermometer and clock.” children, slaves, cattle, even a wagon. 

From a Minneapolis-Honeywell Re “The lowly raft had become an ark 

; Co. advertisement in TIME, April sweeping a whole people into possession 

service to So inure Gn oblen rr . 2a vs sets 
the beginning of 32 years of Minnea of an empire,” writes Historian Van 


eywell advertising in TIME 


Every in the third installment of his 
projected four-volume chronicle of The 
Frontier People of America. 

Secession Sentiment. As the settler 
population doubled and doubled again, 
the rising ferocity of Indian resistance 
was not the only danger. Beyond the In- 
dians to the southwest were the Spanish 
in New Orleans, the “stopper in the 
Mississippi bottle,” blocking the only 
cheap export route. Behind the Indians 
to the northwest were the British, arm- 
ing the tribes, pre-empting the fur trade, 
still holding Detroit and the other lake 
posts they had agreed in the peace trea- 
ty to give up. The feeble Continental 
Congress in Washington was weeks 
away by hard roads and not much 


MORE CITIES 


than any other transatlantic 
or transpolar airline 





Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
or see your SAS travel agent. 
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Any man who sells for a living knows full well that reach- evel. Nearly a third are directors. So, this message is 
ence is half the fight. We’re here to tell directed to all of you who know from your own experience 


ing the right influ 
, 








vou that you can reach top sales-minded executives by the that whatever the title the man who is responsible for 
thousands with every ad in every issue of Sales Manage- making sales at a profit must have the say.” In one 
ment magazine. Our circulation invitations are may be the pres! , in another the 
resti Y ers With national o1 or sales v.p., in a third the general 
rey tributior d the Audit Bureau o ager, If you've got something to say to 
Circu reports tha ell over 5,000 of the ot say it where he’s most likely to see 
manufacture ubseriber re ofhce ranging a ee ve it and act upon it 

from vice president to chairman. Fourteen thou- © Say with the authority of Sales Management, 
sund more are at a high sales executive operat r ine of Marketing 
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Mr. Steinhart to see you, sir. 
Who's he, Gert? 

He’s with Addo-x. 
Addo who? What's he want? 


Wants to demonstrate the 
Addo-x Multiplier 2353. 


Ye Gods, Gert! You know | don't 
want to see a business machine salesman! 





This one’s different... and so is 
the Multiplier. Smooth! Quiet! Fast! 
Easy! Handsome! 


How do you know? 


I’ve been trying it out. Honestly, 
it’ll only take 10 minutes. 


Well...| don’t know... 


Besides, Mr. Steinhart is my 
favorite uncle. 


Why didn’t you say so? Bring him in! 


addo-x inc. 300 Park Avenue, N.Y. 22 PLaza 5-5420 


OK Mr. Steinhart, show me how Addo-x Multiplier 2353 adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies—how it takes the work out of figurework—how it will 
cut costs and lift efficiency in my office. 

Just call me for an appointment. My number is 

Of course, no obligation on my part. 


Don't you think you'll 

see sO many pluses in the 
Addo-x Multiplier you’ll want it 
producing for you immediately? 
The chances are excellent. 


Will one of our sales representatives turn 
out to be your secretary’s uncle? 
The chances are slim. 


Name. 
That's why your best move is to mail 


s Company. 
this coupon now! Or phone Ptaza 5-5420. 


Street 
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KENTUCKY | 
IENTLEMAN) 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


Distilled and Bottled by Barton Distilling Company, Bardstown, 
Nelson County, Kentucky — Available at 86 » 90 + and 100 proof 








Bes We 


The secret of Revelation’s 





friend ly flavor: 


Revelation is made from 
an old private formula 
that calls for a blend of 
choice tobaccos — five of 
the world’s finest 
flavor personal ities. It 1s 
simply more satisfying, more 
comforting than any single 
tobacco you can smoke. 
Make your next pipeful 

a Revelation. 
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NEW IN ANEW YORK 





MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 
...GREAT LOCATION 


close to Rockefeller Center, theatres, 
5th Avenue shops, the Coliseum, 
Lincoln Center. Spectacular views in 
every direction. In-Hotel Garage. 
Gracious comforts... all rooms have 
bar-refrigerators, hi-fi, TV, year 
‘round air-conditioning, bathroom 
‘phone, 24-hour room service. 
Reservations: your Travel Agent or 
your local Loew's Hotels office. 


Americana 
OF NEW YORK 
52nd-53rd Sts., East of 7th Ave. 
(212) LT 1-1000 
A Loew's Hotel 
Preston Robert Tisch, President 










VIRGINIA : 
BRIGHT ‘ 
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interested in backing up the settlers. 
By the late 1780s, every influential 
western leader was “publicly proclaim- 
ing his loss of faith in the national gov- 
ernment.” Separatist plans were rife: 
one scheme set up the state of Franklin, 
complete with constitution and elected 
governor. In Washington’s phrase, “the 
touch of a feather” might have turned 
the frontier to independence, or even to 
an alliance with Great Britain. 
Swagger & Treachery. From the tur- 
moil rose truly remarkable men, who 
swagger through Van Every’s pages. Jo- 
seph Brant was a sophisticated Mohawk 
chieftain, who was born in a wigwam 
but was equally at home in London so- 
ciety. He was perhaps the only Indian 
leader who fully understood the fatal 
consequences of Indian disunity. Alex- 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 
> 


FLATBOAT ON THE OHIO 
They burst the stopper in the bottle. 


ander McGillivray, the son of a Scottish 
trader and an Indian beauty, became 
paramount leader of the Creek nation 
and a diplomatist of genius, who main- 
tained his people’s independence long 
after the other tribes had surrendered. 

Even more remarkable was James 
Wilkinson, an adventurer who became 
political boss of Kentucky and eventual- 
ly the U.S. Army, while taking huge 
sums in bribes from the Spanish, the 
English, the French and home-grown 
land speculators. 

Fallen Timbers. The figure in the 
background who dominated them all 
was Washington. As President under the 
new Constitution, he used the strength- 
ened powers of the national government 
to prevent war with Britain while the 
settlements grew, to negotiate the even- 
tual British evacuation of the lakes 
posts, and to appoint “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne to command a federal army to 
take the field against the Indians. 

On Aug. 20, 1794, in the battle called 
Fallen Timbers near a British fort in 
northwestern Ohio, General Wayne's 
disciplined infantry routed a large In- 
dian army. The pursuing Americans saw 
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Sentry {1 reports 


on how to be a smart (if not positively brilliant) insurance buyer 





Because nobody gets rich by being dumb about money, we're ad- 
dressing this message about smart buying to you as a (presumably) affluent 
—or soon to be affluent—reader of Time. Being a somewhat unorthodox 
insurance company, we suspect that even smart people secretly wonder 
if they’re being as bright as they might be about their insurance. Again, 
being somewhat unorthodox, we presume to tell you that your secret 
thoughts are right. 


In fact, you’re exceptional if your homeowners insurance would re- 
place more than a few rooms... if your life insurance would replace more 
than a year of your present earnings . . . if your personal liability protec- 
tion would pay even a third of the typical jury awards being socked against 
people in upper income brackets today. 


wt 









It’s strange but true that a man whose liability insurance is so dangerously thin he could 
be a pawnbroker’s pigeon the rest of his life, will boast about how his insurance paid for a 
cigarette burn in his cashmere jacket. 


The secret of being a smart insurance buyer is to put your insurance dollars against the really big 
risks . . . and to insure yourself against those financial risks that might be a little painful but wouldn't 
really break you. For instance, take a look at your auto policy. Does it give you protection for all your 
collision damage after the first $50.00, but only $50,000 protection for your personal liability? It would 
make sense to insure yourself for the first $100 of collision damage ... and use the money you save to buy 
liability limits of $300,000 or even $500,000, which is none too much for a successful man today. 


This is the modern approach to insurance that typifies the Sentry Insurance idea: 
whether it be protection for your life, home, personal possessions, car or boat, Sentry Insurance 
programs are geared to provide big basic benefits for the major needs and to stretch insurance 
dollars for the policyholder far enough to cover such a program. Frills, petty claims, coverage of 
minor risks can only run up your cost of insurance. We eliminate them for the smart buyer. 


Like more information on being a smart (if not positively brilliant) insurance buyer? We have a 
lively little booklet called ‘‘Thrift Tips” that’s packed with approximately 100 specific suggestions on 
getting more for your insurance dollar. For your copy, just drop a postcard to Sentry Insurance, Stevens 
Point 3, Wisconsin. Or call the Sentry Insurance man in your locality. He’s in the yellow pages. 


Why can’t somebody do something about 
those big insurance bills coming due just when 
you're least prepared? Somebody has. Sentry 
Insurance’s Budget Plan enables you to pay 
for all your insurance with one check, once a 
month like the light bill if you prefer. One 
company, one premium notice, one insurance 
man to deal with. Ask your Sentry Insurance 
man for the facts. It’s pleasant listening. 





For the sake of simplicity, we now sign our name Sentry Insurance. 
: But if you just received a claim check signed Hardware Mutuals, don't 
“What! After 60 years, “Not a bad idea.” panic. The bank will still cash it. 
change a fine old name 
like Hardware Mutuals wi med 

lor you 
to Sentry Insurance !"" 


SENTRY. T] INSURANCE 


Hardware Mutuals + Sentry Life 


Hardware Mutual Casualty Company, Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company and Sentry Lif urance Company * Home Office, Stevens Point, Wis. - Offices coast to coast 


as long as you're up get me a Grant’s 








is still made by the original Grant family and we 
they still age it at the original Glenfiddich distill- 
ery in Scotland for 8 years and I still think it h ea 
takes that long to smooth out a Scotch. What? You |Jranls. 
haven't heard a word I said? Forget it, but don’t Rg 

forget my Grant’s. nd 
The choice and cherished 8-year-old blended Scotch Whisky 
in the triangular bottle. Eighty-six proof. Imported to the 
United States from Scotland by Austin, Nichols & Co., New York 
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Would you, darling? Say, did you know Grant's 8 4 
| 











BH&G HOMEOWNERS — biggest and best market for home furnishings! 


We write the scripts 
for America’s greatest family acts 


Who are the best prospects for new home furnishings? 
Better Homes & Gardens active, affluent home- 
owners! 83% of all BH&G families own their homes 
—highest percentage among all big-circulation maga- 
zines (Starch, 1963). And they own more homes 
valued at $20,000 and over than any other monthly 
magazine in the Simmons Study. 

The most meaningful ‘“‘statistic’”’ is this: Better 
Homes & Gardens is the big, selective buying guide 
for husbands and wives who have a deep interest in 


home and family as the focal point of their lives. 
They buy the magazine to help them live better, 
buy better and buy more. 

This is the ideal editorial environment to present 
furniture, fabrics, floor coverings . . . everything that 
will find a ready, willing, and able-to-buy audience 
of 17,121,000 adult readers every month! 


Source, Audience data © Simmons Study of Selective 
Reaching Them, 1963 Standard Magazine Report 


BH&G'‘s Size, Selectivity, Service Sell Best 


Markets and Media 


Better Homes 


Circulation: 6,000,000 


and Gardens 
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HELP MAKE HIM ALL THE 
DOG HE'S MEANT TO BE 





A pedigreed puppy 
has so much 
to grow for! 


Watching a puppy grow is a de- 
light. And a responsibility. He 
needs the proper care to realize 
his potential. 

Now, to get puppies off to a 
fine start, Ken-L Biskit comes in 
a new Small Kibble 
small bits, easier to eat, easier to 
mix in junior diets. Until now 
available only to professionals, 
it'son your grocer’s shelves today. 


form 


Professional breeders feed and 
recommend Ken-L. Biskit. [t's 
more than just a complete diet. 
Ken-L Biskit’s concentrated; so, 
cup for cup, you feed less. Yet, 
because it’s oven-roasted for 
extra flavor and digestibility, 
your dog gets full satisfaction 
without overeating. 

These are important reasons 
why Ken-L. Biskit is the official 
food at American Kennel 
Club shows than all other foods 
combined. 


more 








New small bits KenL — 
for BISKIT — 
puppy diets 
DOG FOOD 


OF CHAMPIONS |_™™ 





Ae WDOFRO VALET cts tk 


Write tor catalog showing 3 complet 
lines (“Office Valet Checkerette”’ 
and "Decorator’’) steel and alumi- 
num floor, wall and portable racks, 
lockeretles and accessories 







= 
VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
Dept, OV-26 Elmhurst, tt. 


Communications Services 


ANSWER Tals tr Your Neets 


problem and we'll find a solution 
Answers 





We ha woman power 
the ' how” in more than 450 
Your communitie covering all North 
America, We never sleep always 

Telephone alert around the clock 
seven days a week, Thousands of 
24 HOURS American business and profes 


sional men are benefiting from our 
services. Want to know more about 
us? Write or phone for descriptive 
brochure 

efor local service, look for An- 
pr America white section of 
your telephone directory or call 
4 information 


Executive Offices 








ANSWER AMERICA, INC. 


55 E. Wash. St., Chicago 2, Ill., RA 6-2339 
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WHEN THE NEWS BREAKS 
TIME puts the pieces together. 

You can tune in or read the early editions 
minutes after an event, and get a story. 

TIME however is a weekly report of the 
news. The timing makes the vital difference. 
TIME reports the event, and also the back- 
ground, the meaning, the implications 
that larger dimension where we see the 
news set against the vital issues of today. 





the gates of the British fort close in the 
face of the fleecing Indians. Indian trust 
of their British allies disappeared in 
smoking rage, and their attacks ceased. 
The national government had proved 
itself. Separatist sentiments evaporated. 
Less than a decade later, Napoleon sold 
the U.S. a Louisiana Territory he 
couldn't have held. The flatboat and 
Fallen Timbers had made it clear who 
owned America. 


Green Goods & Grey Men 


POWERS OF ATTORNEY by Louis Auchin- 
closs. 280 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $4,50 


The suspicion that lawyers are not 
as other men will be deepened rather 
than dispelled by Author-Lawyer Louis 
Auchincloss’ twelve stories about Tow- 
er, Tilney & Webb, a great New York 
law firm. Auchincloss has become a 
habitual bestseller with his tales and 
novels (The Injustice Collectors) about 
the hereditary rich and the lawyers who 
themselves become rich by helping the 
rich stay that way. His current stories 
are about a specialized tribe within the 
specialized race—the grey men who 
deal in “green goods” (securities), and 
the sharpies who can reduce the tax bite 
to a friendly nip. 

All the characters at Tower, Tilney 
& Webb, from Senior Partner Clitus 
Tilney down to the most recent ex- 
editor of the Yale Law Journal, regard 
it as the summit of human felicity to be 
senior partner of Tower, Tilney & 
Webb. All the behavior of all the 


characters, even to their manner of 
dress and the way their hair grows 
(thick for the comers, sparse, long, 


oily or fluffy for the outsiders and no- 
hopers), centers on this notion. Their 
private life is spent among other law- 
yers and their wives. They move by 
the tropisms of power and fear in a 
world of reaching hands and rapped 
knuckles. 

In terms of this barren pettifoggery, 
Auchincloss works out a dozen neat but 
wholly unreal fictional theorems. They 
are good stories in the sense that the 
recognizable counters are moved to the 
appropriate squares. Lawyer A_ from 
Yale, with the dark tie and thick short 
hair, goes one up (associate to partner), 
B from Columbia, with the silvery tie 
and slick hair, goes down and out. And 
so the game goes on down Wall Street, 
with imaginary ladders and real snakes. 

The bleak and repellent egotism of 
the Auchincloss characters can only be 
based on the primitive assumptions 
about human nature that are made in a 
court of law, where it is weirdly be- 
lieved that intricate psychological mat- 
ters may be accounted for in answers 
to questions asked by a total stranger. 
It may be sound law, but it is fictional 
malpractice. However, Louis Auchin- 
closs may be profitably read for a 
glimpse of law’s expensive mystery. It is 
seldom that the layman gets a chance to 
improve his knowledge of legal matters 
for as little as $4.50. 
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And there are those who've never been west of 
the Hudson, north of Chicago or south of St. 
Louis. People live where they reside. Even 
though the seven CBS Owned radio stations 
carry the complete schedule of the nation’s most 
respected broadcast news service —~CBS News — 


THE CBS OWNED 


ve Never Been East of the Rockies” 


it still takes 107 local newsmen to provide local 
news coverage, These men belong to the com- 
munities they serve. It’s another example of how 
a radio station must be run...at home. The way 
CBS Owned radio stations are, That’s why 


people listen... with attention. 


RADIO STATIONS 


WBBM chicago F WCBS new York / WCAU Philadelphia / WEEI Boston / KMOX st. Louis / KNX Los Angeles / KCBS san Francisco 


Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


STATIONS THAT TALK THE LANGUAGE OF THEIR COMMUNITIES 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


OLITUDE 


This is a private affair... 
... the rapport between the perceptive... 

. and the perceived... 
... between artist... 
... and critic. 
She sharpens her eye in museum and art gallery . . . 

. Sharpens her ear at concert and opera .. . 

. . Sharpens her mind on books and magazines. 
These are all private affairs, with concentration at its 
keenest . . . 
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... absorption at its peak. 

Solitary... 

... but not alone. Her friends are interesting ... her 
family stimulating. She enjoys the exhilaration that stems 
from sharing ideas and thoughts and opinions. 

Within these pages, she finds information and products 
that quicken her imaginative senses... 

...and satisfy her quest for intellectual challenge. 

She's a thought and opinion leader . . . 

. and she reads this magazine, just as you do. 


MAGAZINES eee your world of ideas and products 
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But... who are 
the transatlantic 


shipping 
“pro’s” ? 







ee 


SEABOARD WORLD AIRLINES » 


. the airline that carries more freight across 
the Atlantic than any other airline. 





Whot kind of airplanes do they fly? 


4CL-44 SWingtails. The first long-range 
airplane built from start to finish for 
airfreight. It has 32 tons capacity — more 
than most boxcars. You know, the tail 

on the prop-jet CL-44 swings back, 

and automatic loading machinery 

eases your freight straight into the 
fuselage, smooth and steady 

Seaboard World's the only carrier 
operating SWingtails exclusively to carry defense 
and commercial traffic for the Atlantic Community 





Interesting, but we ship practically every day 


we need scheduled service frequency, too 


That's exactly what you get from Seaboard 
World. “Multiple flights daily,’ | hear 

Gives you a regular pipeline for constant 
flow over the ocean at high speed. b & 4: 






Our units probably couldn't fit inte 


their aircroft 





@ Are you kidding! Seaboard World can 
handle anything up to 89 feet 
long and 10 feet wide. 


I'd better look into it. Maybe they 


can help us expand our sales overseas. 


CONTACT YOUR AGENT, FORWARDER, OR 


(Sl SEABOARD WORLD AIRLINES - 


SCHEDULED TRANSAT 


GENERAL OFFICE: N.Y. International Airport * Offices in Principal Cities of Europe and U.S.A 
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4 They've certainly got the savvy. In fact, 
I've heard Seaboard World called 

“the airline's airline’’ — also 
“the Shipping World's Airline’’ because 
they concentrate on airfreight 


Like ao wholesaler, you might say? 





That's a good word for it. Rates 
are going down, too. 


| wonder if Seaboard World con help in our marketing 


Sure thing. Look into their Transatlantic Trade 
Development Program for Air. They'll work up a total 
distribution cost analysis and supply 
information, contacts, and brawn as well 
as brains to help your business across wr 
the water. Seaboard World links ‘ 
Europe and the U.S.A., and their 
boys are pretty close to the production 
and marketing picture on both sides.» 






Hey, speaking of marketing, let’s look 
ot those figures again. But I'd like to 
talk more about Seaboard World later 


4 Ship with them, Bill. Let their service 
do the talkin’, 
—_ 





Wa, 
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TRW makes a computer that analyzes how an astronaut’s heart beats in space. 
TRW makes power steering pumps used in millions of Amert ‘an cars. 

TRW is building OGO, a new spacecraft which can carry 50 ex periments into space. 
TRW is a corporation diversified in the automotive, aerospace, ind electronics fields, 
with offices and facilities in Cleveland, Los Angeles and major cities of the world. 


TRW 


THOMPSON RAMO WOOLODAIC 3E INC. 





PHOTOGRAPHED ON LOCH LOMOND, SCOTLAND. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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TEO BY “21° BRANDS 


The barley, the peat, the barrels, the water, the geese and the ‘“‘nose”’ 
that make Ballantine’s the true and good-tasting Scotch. 


A true and good-tasting Scotch Whisky like 
Ballantine’s doesn't just happen. 

It takes many special ingredients, methods and 
skills to produce it. Above are a few unique to 
Ballantine's. 

The barley comes from special high-yield seeds 
supplied by Ballantine's to Scottish farmers 

The peat which is burned to dry the malted- 
barley lends flavor and character to the spirits. 

The aging barrels are oak, charred inside to 
help soothe the whisky during its lengthy slumber- 
ing period. 


Never heavy. Never limply-light. Always the true and good-tasting Scotch 


The water used comes from Loch Lomond (in 
background). It is extra soft, salt-free and iron-free. 

The geese are a proud gaggle of guards, em- 
ployed at our aging sheds for tneir ability to honk 
a warning at the approach of intruders. 

The “nose” is Ronnie Colville, a master-blender 
of rare talents. With a sniff of his sensitive nose, 
he can tell if our final product is up to snuff. 

These elements all go toward making Ballantine's 
the true and good-tasting Scotch Whisky—never 
heavy or brash, nor so limply-light that it merely 
teases your taste buds 





— 
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